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JARLS ERIC AND SVEIN. 


Jart Eric, splendent with this victory, 
not to speak of that over the Jomsburgers 
with his father long ago, was now made 
Governor of Norway: Governor or quasi- 
sovereign, with his brother, Jarl Svein, as 
partner, who, however, took but little hand 
in governing ;—and, under the patronage 
of Svein Double-Beard and the then Swed- 
ish king (Olaf his name, Sigrid the Proud, 
his mother’s), administered it, they say, 
with skill and prudence for above fourteen 
years. ‘Tryggveson’s death is understood 
and laboriously computed to have hap- 
pened in the year 1000; but there is no 
exact chronology in these things, but a 
continual uncertain guessing after such; 
so that one eye in History as regards them 
is as if put out ;—neither indeed have I yet 
had the luck to find any decipherable and 
intelligible map of Norway: so that the 
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other eye of History is much blinded with- 
al, and her path through those wild regions 
and epochs is an extremely dim and cha- 
otic one. An evil that much demands 
remedying, and especially wants some first 
attempt at remedying, by enquirers into 
English History; the whole period from 
Egbert, the first Saxon King of England, 
on to Edward the Confessor, the last, 
being everywhere completely interwoven 
with that of their mysterious, continually- 
invasive ‘ Danes,’ as they called them, and 
inextricably unintelligible till these also get 
to be a little understood, and cease to be 
utterly dark, hideous, and mythical to us 
as they now are. 

King Olaf Tryggveson is the first Norse- 
man who is expressly mentioned to have 
been in England by our English History 
books, new or old; and of him it is merely 
said that he had an interview with King 
Ethelred II. at Andover, of a pacific and 
friendly nature,—though it is absurdly 
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,added that the noble Olaf was converted 

to Christianity by that extremely stupid 
Royal Person. Greater contrast in an in- 
terview than in this at Andover, between 
heroic Oiaf Tryggveson and Ethelred the 
forever Unready, was not perhaps seen in 
the terrestrial Planet that day. Olaf, or 
‘ Olaus,’ or ‘ Anlaf,’ as they name him, did 
‘ engage on oath to Ethelred not to invade 
England any more,’ and kept his promise, 
they farther say. Essentially a truth, as 
we already know, though the circumstan- 
ces were all different; and the promise 
was to a devout high priest, not to a 
crowned Blockhead and cowardly Do- 
nothing. One other‘ Olaus’ I find men- 
tioned in our Books, two or three centuries 
before, at a time when there existed no 
such individual, not to speak of several 
Anlafs, who sometimes seem to mean Olaf, 
and still oftener to mean nobody possible. 
Which occasions not a little obscurity in 
our early History, says the learned Selden. 
A thing remediable, too, in which, if any 
Englishman of due genius (or even capa- 
city for standing labor), who understood 
the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon languages, 
would engage in it, he might do a great 
deal of good, and bring the matter into a 
comparatively lucid state. Vain aspira- 
tions,—or perhaps not altogether vain, 

At the time of Olaf Tryggveson’s death, 
and indeed long before, King Svein Dou- 
ble-Beard had always for chief enterprise 
the Conquest of England, and followed it 
by fits with extreme violence and impetus ; 
often advancing largely towards a success- 
ful conclusion ; but never, for thirteen years 
yet, getting it concluded. He possessed 
long since all England north of Watling 
Street. That is to say, Northumberland, 
East Anglia (naturally full of Danish set- 
tlers by this time), were fixedly his ; Mercia, 
his oftener than not; Wessex itself, with 
all the coasts, he was free to visit, and 
to burn and rob m at discretion. There 
or elsewhere, Ethelred the Unready had 
no battle in him whatever; and, for a 
‘forty years after the beginning of his reign, 
England excelled in anarchic stupidity, 
murderous devastation, utter misery, plati- 
tude, and sluggish contemptibility, all the 
countries one has read of. Apparently a 
very opulent country, too; a ready skill in 
such arts and fine arts as there were; 
Svein’s very ships, they say, had their gold 
dragons, top-mast pennons and other 
metallic _splendors generally wrought for 
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them in England. ‘ Unexampled prosper- 
ity’ in the manufacture way not unknown 
there, it would seem! But co-existing with 
such spiritual bankruptcy as was also un- 
exampled, one would hope. Read Lupus 
(Wulfstan), Archbishop of York’s amazing 
Sermon on the subject,* addressed to con- 
temporary audiences; setting forth such a 
State of things,—sons selling their fathers, 
mothers, and sisters as Slaves to the Danish 
robber; themselves living in debauchery, 
blusterous gluttony, and depravity; the 
details of which are well-nigh incredible, 
though clearly stated as things general- 
ly known, — the humor of these poor 
wretches sunk to a state of what we may 
call greasy desperation, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ The man- 
ner in which they treated their own Eng- 
lish nuns, if young, good-looking, and 
captive to the Danes; buying them on a 
kind of brutish or subter-brutish ‘ Greatest 
Happiness Principle’ (for the moment), 
and by a Joint-Stock arrangement (Lim- 
ited), far transcends all human speech or 
imagination, and awakens in one the mo- 
mentary red-hot thought, The Danes have 
served you right, ye accursed! ‘The so- 
called soldiers, one finds made not the 
least fight anywhere; could make none, 
led and guided as they were: and the 
‘ Generals,’ often enough traitors, always 
ignorant, and blockheads, were in the 
habit, when expressly commanded to fight, 
of taking physic, and declaring that nature 
was incapable of castor-oil and battle both 
at once. This ought to be explained a 
little to the modern English and their 
War-Secretaries, who undertake the con- 
duct of armies. The undeniable fact is, 
defeat on defeat was the constant fate of 
the English; during these forty years not 
one battle in which they were not beaten. 
No gieam of victory or real resistance till 
the noble Edmund Ironside (whom it is 
always strange to me how such an Ethel- 
red could produce for son) made his ap- 
pearance and ran his brief course, like a 
great and far-seen meteor, soon extin- 
guished without result. No remedy for 
England in that base time, but yearly ask- 
ing the victorious plundering, burning and 
murdering Danes, ‘How much money 


* This sermon was printed by Hearne, and 
is given also by Langebek in his excellent 
collection, Rerum Danicarum Scriptores Medii 
Mivt. Hafnie, 1772-1834. 
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will you take to go away?’ Thirty thou- 
sand pounds in silver, which the annual 
Danegelt soon rose to, continued to be 
about the average yearly sum, though 
generally on the increasing hand; in the 
last year I think it had risen to seventy- 
two thousand pounds in silver, raised 
yearly by a tax (Income-Tax of its kind, 
rudely levied), the worst of all remedies, 
good for the day only. Nay, there was 
one remedy still worse, which the misera- 
ble Ethelred once tried: that of massa- 
cring ‘all the Danes settled in England’ 
(practically, of a few thousands or hun- 
dreds of them), by treachery and a kind 
of Sicilian Vespers. Which issued, as such 
things usually do, in terrible monition to 
you not to try the like again! Issued, 
namely, in redoubled fury on the Danish 
part ; new fiercer invasion by Svein’s Jarl 
Thorkel; then by Svein himself; which 
latter drove the miserable Ethelred, with 
wife and family into Normandy, to wife’s 
brother, the then Duke there; and ended 
that miserable struggle by Svein’s becom- 
ing King of England himself. Of this dis- 


graceful massacre, which it would appear 
has been immensely exaggerated in the 
English books, we can happily give the 


exact date (A. D. 1002); and also of 
Svein’s victorious accession (A.D. 1013),* 
—pretty much the only benefit one gets 
out of contemplating such a set of objects. 

King Svein’s first act was to levy a ter- 
ribly increased Income-Tax for the pay- 
ment of his army. Svein was levying it 
with a stronghanded diligence, but had 
not yet done levying it, when, at Gains- 
borough one-night, he suddenly died ; 
smitten dead, once used to be said, by St. 
Edmund, whilom murdered King of the 
East Angles; who could not bear to see 
his shrine and monastery of St. Edmunds- 
bury plundered by the Tyrant’s tax-collec- 
tors, as they were on the point of being. 
In all ways impossible, however,—Ed- 
mund’s own death did not occur till two 
years after Svein’s. Svein’s death, by 
whatever cause, befell 1014; his fleet 
then lying in the Humber; and only 
Knut,? his eldest son (hardly yet eighteen, 
count some), in charge of it; who, on 
short counsel, and arrangement about this 
questionable kingdom of his, lifted an- 

* Kennet, i. 67; Rapin, i. 119, 121 (from the 
Saxen Chronicle both). 

+ Knut born A.p. 988 according to Munch's 
calculation (II. 126). 
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chor; made for Sandwich, a safer station 
at the moment, ‘cut off the feet and 
noses ’ (one shudders, and hopes Not, there 
being some discrepancy about it!) of his 
numerous hostages that had been deliver- 
ed to King Svein, set them ashore ;—and 
made for Denmark, his natural storehouse 
and stronghold, as the hopefullest first- 
thing he could do. 

Knut soon returned from Denmark, 
with increase of force sufficient for the 
English problem; which latter he now 
soon ended in a victorious, and _ es- 
sentially, for himself and chaotic Eng- 
land, beneficent manner. Became widely 
known by and by there and elsewhere, as 
Knut the Great; and is thought by 
judges of our own day to have really mer- 
ited that title. A most nimble, sharp- 
striking, clear-thinking, prudent and effec- 
tive man, who regulated this dismember- 
ed and distracted England in its Church 
matters, in its State matters, like a real 
King. Had a Standing Army (/ouse 
Carles), who were well paid, well drill- 
ed and disciplined, capable of instantly 
quenching insurrection or breaking of the 
peace; and piously endeavored (with a 
signal earnestness, and even devout- 
ness, if we look well) to do justice to 
all men, and to make all men rest satis- 
fied with justice. In a word, he success- 
fully strapped-up, by every true method 
and regulation, this miserable, dislocated, 
and dissevered mass of bleeding Anarchy 
into something worthy to be called an 
England again ;—only that he died too 
soon, and a second ‘Conqueror’ of us, 
still weightier of structure, and under im- 
proved auspices, became possible, and 
was needed here! To appearance, Knut 
himself was capable of being a Charle- 
magne of England and the North (as has 
been already said or quoted), had he 
only lived twiceaslong as he did. But his 
whole sum of years seems not to have ex- 
ceeded forty. His father Svein of the 
Forkbeard is reckoned to have been fifty 
to sixty when St. Edmund finished him at 
Gainsborough. We now return to Nor- 
way, ashamed of this long circuit which 
has been a truancy more or less. 


CHAPTER IX. 


KING OLAF THE THICK-SET’S VIKING DAYS. 


Kinc Haratp GRANSKE, who, with 
another from Russia accidentally lodging 
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beside him, got burned to death-in Swe- 
den, courting that unspeakable Sigrid the 
Proud,—was third-cousin or so to Trygg- 
ve, father of our heroic Olaf. Accurately 
counted, he is great-grandson of Bjorn 
the Chapman, first of Haarfagr’s sons 
whom Eric Bloodaxe made away with. 
His little ‘kingdom,’ as he called it, was 
a district named the Greenland (Grene- 
dand); he himself was one of those lit- 
tle Haarfagr kinglets whom Hakon Jarl 
was content to leave reigning, since they 
would keep the peace with him. Harald 
had a loving wife of his own, Aasta the 
name of her, soon expecting the birth of 
her and his pretty babe, named Olaf,—at 
the time he went on that deplorable Swed- 
ish adventure, the foolish, fated creature, 
and ended self and kingdom altogether. 
Aasta was greatly shocked; composed 
herself however; married a new husband, 
Sigurd Syr, a kinglet, and a great-grand- 
son of Harald Fairhair, a man of great 
wealth, prudence, and influence in those 
countries; in whose house, as favorite 
and well-beloved stepson, little Olaf was 
wholesomely and skilfully brought up. 
In Sigurd’s house he had, withal, a spe- 
cial tutor entertained for him, one Rane, 
known as Rane the Far-travelled, by 
whom he could be trained, from the ear- 
liest basis, in Norse accomplishments and 
arts. New children came, one or two; 
but Olaf, from ‘his mother, seems always 
to have known that he was the distin- 
guished and royal article there. One day 
his Foster-Father, hurrying to leave home 
on business, hastily bade Olaf, no other 
being by, saddle his horse for him. Olaf 
went out with the saddle, chose the big- 
gest he-goat about, saddled that, and 
brought it to the door by way of horse. 
Old Sigurd, a most grave man, grinned 
sardonically at the sight. “ Hah, I see 
thou hast no mind to take commands 
from me; thou art of too high a humor 
to take commands.” To which, says 
Snorro, Boy Olaf answered little except 
by laughing, till Sigurd saddled for him- 
self, and rode away. His mother Aasta 
appears to have been a thoughtful, pru- 
dent woman, though always with a fierce 
royalism at the bottom of her memory, 
and a secret implacability on that head. 
At the age of twelve Olaf went to sea; 
furnished with a little fleet, and skilful sea 
counsellor, expert old Rane, by his foster- 
father, and set out to push his fortune 


in the world. Rane was steersman and 
counsellor in these incipient times; but 
the crew always called Olaf ‘King,’ 
though at first, as Snorro thinks, except it 
were in the hour of battle, he merely 
pulled an oar. He cruised and fought in 
this capacity on many seas and shores; 
passed several years, perhaps till the age 
of nineteen or twenty, in this wild ele- 
ment and way of life; fighting always in 
a glorious and distinguished manner. In 
the hour of battle, diligent enough ‘to 
amass property,’ as the Vikings termed it; 
and in the long days and nights of sail- 
ing, given over, it is likely, to his own 
thoughts and the unfathomable dialogue 
with the ever-moaning brine; not the 
worst High School a man could have, 
and indeed infinitely preferable to the 
most that are going even now, for a high 
and deep young soul. 

His first distinguished expedition was 
to Sweden: natural to go thither first, to 
avenge his poor father’s death, were it 
nothing more. Which he did, the Skalds 
say, in a distinguished manner; making 
victorious and handsome battle for himself, 
in entering Maelare Lake ; and in getting 
out of it again, after being frozen there all 
winter, showing still more surprising, al- 
most miraculous contrivance and dexteri- 
ty. This was the first of his glorious vic- 
tories; of which the Skalds reckon up 
some fourteen or thirteen very glorious 
indeed, mostly in the Western and South- 
ern countries, most of all in England; till 
the name of Olaf Haraldson became quite 
famous in the Viking and strategic world. 
He seems really to have learned the se- 
crets of his trade, and to have been, then 
and afterwards, for vigilance, contrivance, 
valor, and promptitude of execution, a 
superior fighter. Several exploits recorded 
of him betoken, in simple forms, what may 
be called a military genius. 

The principal, and to us the alone in- 
teresting, of his exploits seem to have lain 
in England, and, what is further notable, 
always on the anti-Svein side. English 
books do not mention him at all that I 
can find; but it is fairly credible that, as 
the Norse records report, in the end of 
Ethelred’s reign, he was the ally or hired 
general of Ethelred, and did a great deal 
of sea-fighting, watching, sailing and sieg- 
ing for this miserable king and Edmund 
Ironside, his son. Snorro says expressly, 
London, the impregnable city, had to be 
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besieged again for Ethelred’s behoof (in 
the interval between Svein’s death and 
young Knut’s getting back from Den- 
mark), and that our Olaf Haraldson was 
the great engineer and victorious captor of 
London on that singular occasion,—Lon- 
don captured for the first time. The 
Bridge, as usual, Snorro says, offered al- 
most insuperable obstacles. But the en- 
gineering genius of Olaf contrived huge 
‘platforms of wainscoting’ (old walls of 
wooden houses, in fact), ‘ bound together 
by withes’; these, carried steadily aloft 
above the ships, will (thinks Olaf) conside- 
rably secure them and us from the de- 
structive missiles, big boulder stones, and 
other mischief profusely showered down 
on us, till we get under the Bridge with 
axes and cables, and do some good upon 
it. Olaf’s plan was tried; most of the 
other ships, in spite of their wainscoting 
and withes, recoiled on reaching the 
bridge, so destructive were the boulder 
and other missile showers. But Olaf’s 
ships and self got actually under the 
Bridge; fixed all manner of cables there: 
and then, with the river current in their 
favor, and the frightened ships rallying to 


help in this safer part of the enterprise, tore 
out the important piles and props and fair- 
ly broke the poor Bridge, wholly or partly, 
down into the river, and its Danish defen- 


ders into immediate surrender. That is 
Snorro’s account. 

On a previous occasion, Olaf had been 
deep in a hopeful combination with Ethel- 
red’s two younger sons, Alfred and Edward, 
afterwards King Edward the Confessor : 
That they two should sally out from Nor- 
mandy in strong force, unite with Olaf in 
ditto, and, landing on the Thames, do 
something effectual for themselves. But 
impediments, bad weather or the like, dis- 
heartened the poor Princes, and it came to 
nothing. Olaf was much in Normandy, 
what they then called Walland; a man 
held in honor by those Norman Dukes. 

What amount of ‘property’ he had 
amassed I do not know, but could prove, 
were it necessary, that he had acquired 
some tactical or even strategic faculty and 
real talent for war. At Lymfjord, in Jut- 
land, but some years after this (A.D. 1027), 
he had a sea-battle with the great Knut 
himself,—ships combined with flood-gates, 
with roaring, artificial deluges ; right well 
managed by King Olaf; which were 
within a hair’s- breadth of destroying 
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Knut, now become a King and Great; 
and did in effect send him instantly run- 
ning. But of this more particularly by 
and by. 

What still more surprises me is the 
mystery, where Olaf, in this wandering, 
fighting, sea-roving life, acquired his deep- 
ly religious feeling, his intense adherence 
to the Christian Faith. I suppose it had 
been in England, where many pious per- 
sons, priestly and other, were still to be 
met with, that Olaf had gathered these 
doctrines; and that in those his unfathom- 
able dialogues with the ever-moaning 
brine, they had struck root downwards in 
the soul of him, and borne fruit upwards 
to the degree so conspicuous afterwards. 
It is certain he became a deeply pious man 
during these long Viking cruises; and di- 
rected all his strength, when strength and 
authority were lent him, to establishing the 
Christian religion in his country and sup- 
pressing and abolishing Vikingism there ; 
both of which objects, and their respective 
worth and unworth, he must himself have 
long known so well. 

It was well on in A.D. 1016 that Knut 
gained his last victory, at Ashdon, in 
Essex, where the earth pyramids and 
antique church near by still testify the 
thankful piety of Knut,—or, at lowest, his 
joy at having won instead of lost and 
perished, as he was near doing there. 
And it was still this same year when the 
noble Edmund Ironside, after forced par- 
tition-treaty ‘in the Isle of Alney,’ got 
scandalously murdered, and Knut became 
indisputable sole King of England; and 
decisively settled himself to his work of 
governing there. In the year before 
either of which events, while all still hung 
uncertain for Knut, and even Eric Jarl of 
Norway had to be summoned in aid of 
him,—in that year 1015, as one might na- 
turally guess, and as all Icelandic hints 
and indications lead us to date the thing, 
Olaf had decided to give up Vikingism in 
all its forms ; to return to Norway and try 
whether he could not assert the place and 
career that belonged to him there. Jarl 
Eric had vanished with all his war forces 
towards» England, leaving only a boy, 
Hakon, as successor, and Svein, his own 
brother,—a quiet man, who had always 
avoided war. Olaf landed in Norway 
without obstacle ; but decided to be quiet 
till he had himself examined and consulted 
friends. 
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His reception by his mother Aasta was 
of the kindest ‘and proudest, and is loving- 
ly described by Snorro, A pretty idyllic 
or epic piece, of Morse Homeric type: 
How Aasta, hearing of her son’s advent, 
set all her maids and menials to work at 
the top of their speed; despatched a run- 
ner to the harvest-field, where her hus- 
band Sigurd was, to warn him to come 
home and dress. How Sigurd was stand- 
ing among his harvest folk, reapers and 
binders; and what he had on,—broad 
slouch hat, with veil (against the midges), 
blue kirtle, hose of I forget what color, 
with laced boots; and in his hand a stick 
with silver head and ditto ring upon it; 
—a personable old gentleman, of the 
eleventh century, in those parts, Sigurd 
was “cautious, prudentially cunctatory, 
though heartily friendly in his counsel to 
Olaf, as to the King guestion. Aasta had 
a Spartan tone in her wild maternal heart ; 
and assures Olaf that she, with a half-re- 
proachful glance towards Sigurd, will 
stand by him to the death in this his just 
and noble enterprise. Sigurd promises to 
consult farther in his neighborhood, and 
to correspond by messages; the result is, 
Olaf, resolutely pushing forward himself, 
resolves to call a Thing, and openly claim 
his kingship there. The Thing was itself 
willing enough: opposition parties do 
here and there bestir themselves; but 
Olaf is always swifter than they. Five 
kinglets somewhere in the Uplands, *—all 
descendants of Haarfagr; but averse to 
break the peace, which Jarl Eric and 
Hakon Jarl both have always willingly al- 
lowed to peaceable people,—seem to be 
the main opposition party. These five 
take the field against Olaf with what force 
they have; Olaf, one night, by beautiful 
celerity and strategic practice which a 
Friedrich or a Turenne might have ap- 
proved, surrounds these Five; and when 
morning breaks, there is nothing for them 
but either death or else instant surrender, 
and swearing of fealty to King Olaf. 
Which latter branch of the alternative they 
gladly accept, the whole five of them, and 
go home again. 

This was a beautiful bit of war-practice 
by King Olaf on land. By another stroke 
still more compendious at sea, he had al- 
ready settled poor young Hakon, and 





* Snorro,Laing’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 31 
e¢ seq., will minutely specify. 
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made him peaceable for a long while. 
Olaf, by diligent quest and spy-messaging, 
had ascertained that Hakon, just returning 
from Denmark and farewell to Papa and 
Knut, both now under way for England, 
was coasting north towards Trondhjem; 
and intended on or about such a day to 
land in such and such a fjord towards the 
end of this Trondhjem voyage. Olaf at 
once mans two big ships, steers through the 
narrow mouth of said fjord, moors one ship 
on the north shore, another on the south ; 
fixes a strong cable, well sunk under water, 
to the capstans of these two; and in all 
quietness waits for Hakon. Before many 
hours, Hakon’s royal or quasi-royal barge 
steers gaily into this fjord; is a little sur- 
prised, perhaps, to see within the jaws of 
it two big ships at anchor; but steers gal- 
lantly along, nothing doubting. Olaf, 
with a signal of ‘ All hands,’ works his two 
capstans ; has the cable up high enough 
at the right moment, catches with it the 
keel of poor Hakon’s barge, upsets it, 
empties it wholly into the sea. Wholly 
into the sea; saves Hakon, however, and 
his people from drowning, and brings them 
on board. His dialogue with poor young 
Hakon, especially poor young Hakon’s 
responses, is very pretty. Shall I give it, 
out of Snorro, and let the reader take it for 
as authentic as he can? It is at least the 
true image of it in authentic Snorro’s /ead, 
little more than two centuries later. 

Jarl Hakon was led up to the king’s ship. He 
was the handsomest man that could be seen. 
He had long hair, as fine as silk, bound about 
his head with a gold ornament. When he sat 
down in the forehold the king said to him: 

Xing.—It is not false, what is said of your 
family, that ye are handsome people to look 
at; but now your luck has deserted you. 

Hakon.—It has always been the case that 
success is changeable ; and there is no luck 
in the matter. It has gone with your family 
as with mine to have by turns the better lot. 
I am little beyond childhood in years ; and at 
any rate we could not have defended ourselves, 
as we did not expect any attack on the way. 
It may turn out better with us another time. 

King.—Dost thou not apprehend that thou 
art in such acondition that, hereafter, there can 
be neither victory nor defeat for thee ? 

/fakon.—That is what only thou canst deter- 
mine, King, according to thy pleasure. 

Aing.—What wilt thou give me, Jarl, if for 
this time I let thee go, whole and unhurt ? 

Hakon.—What wilt thou take, King? 

XKing.—Nothing, except that thou shalt leave 
the country ; give up thy kingdom; and take 
an oath that thou wilt never go into battle 
against me.* 


* Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 24-5. 
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Jarl Hakon accepted the generous terms; 
went to England and King Knut, and 
kept his bargain for a good few years; 
though he was at last driven, by pres- 
sure of King Knut, to violate it,— 
little to his profit, as we shall see. One 
victorious naval battle with Jarl Svein, 
Hakon’s uncle, and his adherents, who fled 
to Sweden, after his beating,—battle not 
difficult toa skilful, hard-hitting king,—was 
pretty much all the actual fighting Olaf had 
to do m this enterprise. He various times 
met angry Bonders and refractory Things 
with arms in their hand; but by skilful, 
firm management,—perfectly patient, but 
also perfectly ready to be active,—he 
mostly managed without coming tostrokes; 
and was universally recognized by Norway 
asits real king. A promising young man, 
and fit to be a king, thinks Snorro. Only 
of middle stature, almost rather shortish ; 
but firm standing, and stout-built; so that 
they got to call him Olaf the Thick (mean- 
ing Olaf the Thick-se¢, or Stout-built), 
though his final epithet among them was 
infinitely higher. For the rest, ‘a comely, 
earnest, prepossessing look ; beautiful yel- 
low hair in quantity ; broad, honest face, of 
a complexion pure as snow and rose’; and 


finally (or firstly) ‘the brightest eyes in the 
world; such that, in his anger, no man 


could stand them.’ He had a heavy task 
ahead, and needed all his qualities and 
fine gifts to get it done. 


CHAPTER X. 


REIGN OF KING OLAF THE SAINT. 
THE late two Jaris, now gone about 
their business, had both been baptised, 
and called themselves Christians, But 
during their government they did nothing 
in the conversion way ; left every man to 
choose his own God or Gods; so that 
some had actually two, the Christian God 
by land, and at sea ‘Thor, whom they con- 
sidered safer in that element. And in ef- 
fect the mass of the people had fallen back 
into a sluggish heathenism or half-heathen- 
ism, the life-labor of Olaf Tryggveson 
lying ruinous or almost quite overset. 
The new Olaf, son of Harald, set himself 
with all his strength to mend such a state 
of matters; and stood by his enterprise to 
the end, as the one highest interest, 
including all others, for his People and 
him. His method was by no means 
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soft; on the contrary, it was hard, rapid, 
severe,—somewhat on the model of Trygg- 
veson’s, though with more of dishoping and 
preaching superadded. Yet still there was 
a great deal of mauling, vigorous pun- 
ishing, and an entire intolerance of these 
two things: /Heathenism and Sea-robbery, 
at least of Sea-robbery in the old style; 
whether in the style we moderns still prac- 
tise, and called privateering, I do not 
quite know. But Vikingism proper had 
to cease in Norway; still more, Heathen- 
ism, under penalties too severe to be 
borne; death, mutilation of limb, not to 
mention forfeiture and less rigorous coer- 
cion. Olaf was inexorable against viola- 
tion ofthelaw. ‘Toosevere,’ cried many ; 
to whom one answers, ‘ Perhaps in part 


yes, perhaps also in great part zo, depends 


altogether on the previous question, How 
far the law was the eternal one of God 
Almighty in the universe, How far the law 
merely of Olaf (destitute of right inspira- 
tion) left to his own passions and whims ?’ 

Many were the jangles Olaf had with 
the refractory Heathen Things and Iron- 
beards of a new generation: very curious 
to see. Scarcely ever did it come to 
fighting between King and Thing, though 
often enough near it; but the Thing dis- 
cerning, as it usually did in time, that the 
King was stronger in men, seemed to say 
unanimously to itself, “ We have lost, then ; 
baptise us, we must burn our old gods and 
conform.” One new feature we do slightly 
discern : here and there a touch of theolo- 
gical argument on the heathen side. At 
one wild Thing, far up in the Dovretjeld, 
of a very heathen temper, there was much 
of that; not to be quenched by King Olaf 
at the moment; so that it had to be ad- 
journed till the morrow, and again till the 
next day. Here are some traits of it, 
much abridged from Snorro, who gives a 
highly punctual account, which vididly 
represents Olaf’s posture and manner of 
proceeding in such intricacies. 

The chief Ironbeard on this occasion 
was one Gudbrand, a very rugged peas- 
ant ; who, says Snorro, was like a king in 
that district. Some days before, King 
Olaf, intending a religious Thing in those 
deeply heathen parts, with alternative of 
Christianity or conflagration, is reported, 
on looking down into the valley and the 
beautiful village of Loar standing there, 
to have said wistfully, “ What a pity it is 
that so beautiful a village should be 
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burnt!” Olaf sent out his message-token 
all the same, however, and met Gudbrand 
and an immense assemblage, whose hu- 
mor towards him was uncompliant to a 
high degree indeed. Judge by this pre- 
liminary speech of Gudbrand to his 
Thing-people, while Olaf was not yet ar- 
rived, but only advancing, hardly got to 
Breeden on the other side of the hill: “A 
man has come to Loar who is called 
Olaf,” said Gudbrand, “and will force 
upon us another faith than we had before, 
and will break in pieces all our Gods. 
He says he has a much greater and more 
powerful God; and it is wonderful that 
the earth does not burst asunder under 
him, or that our God lets him go about 
unpunished when he dares to talk such 
things. I know this for certain, that if 
we carry Thor, who has always stood by 
us, out of our Temple that is standing 
upon this farm, Olaf's God will melt away, 
and he and his men be made nothing as 
soon as Thor looks upon them.” Where- 
upon the Bonders all shouted as one man, 
“Yea!” 

Which tremendous message they even 
forwarded to Olaf, by Gudbrand’s younger 
son at the head of 7oo armed men; but 
did not terrify Olaf with it, who, on the 
contrary, drew up his troops, rode himself 
at the head of them, and began a speech 
to the Bonders, in which he invited them 
to adopt Christianity as the one true faith 
for mortals. 

Far from consenting to this, the Bonders 
raised a general shout, smiting at the 
same time their shields with their wea- 
pons; but Olaf’s men advancing on them 
swiftly, and flinging spears, they turned 
and ran, leaving Gudbrand’s son behind, a 
prisoner, to whom Olaf gave his life : “ Go 
home now to thy father, and tell him I 
mean to be with him soon.” 

The son goes accordingly, and advises 
his father not to face Olaf; but Gudbrand 
angrily replies: “Ha, coward! I see 
thou, too, art taken by the folly that man 
is going about with ;” and is resolved to 
fight. That night, however, Gudbrand 
has a most remarkable Dream, or Vision 
—A Man surrounded by light, bringing 
great terror with him, who warns Gud- 
brand against doing battle with Olaf. “If 
thou dost, thou and all thy people will 
fall; wolves will drag away thee and 
thine, ravens will tear thee in stripes!” 
And lo, in telling this to Thord Potbelly, 
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it is found that to Thord also has come 
the self-same terrible Apparition! Better 
propose truce to Olaf (who seems to have 
these dreadful Ghostly Powers on his 
side), and the holding of a Thing, to dis- 
cuss matters between us. Thing assem- 
bles, on a day of heavy rain. Being all 
seated, uprises King Olaf, and informs 
them: “The people of Lesso, Loar, and 
Vaage, have accepted Christianity, and 
broken down their idol-houses: they be- 
lieve now in the True God, who has made 
heaven and earth, and knows all things ;” 
and sits down again without more words, 


Gudbrand replies, “We know nothing 
about him of whom thou speakest. Dost thou 
call him God, whom neither thou nor anyone 
else cansee? But we have a God who can be 
seen every day, although he is not out to-day 
because the weather is wet, and he will appear 
to thee terrible and very grand ; and I expect 
that fear will mix with thy very blood wher 
he comes into the Thing. But since thou 
sayest thy God is so great, let him make it so 
that to-morrow we have a cloudy day, but 
without rain, and then let us meet again.” 

The king accordingly returned home to his 
lodging, taking Gudbrand’s son as a hostage ; 
but he gave them a man as hostage in ex- 
change. In the evening the king asked Gud- 
brand’s son what their God was like? He re- 
plied that he bore the likeness of Thor ; had 
a hammer in his hand ; was of great size, but 
hollow within; and had a high stand, upon 
which he stood when he was out. “Neither 
gold nor silver are wanting about him, and 
every day he receives four cakes of bread, be- 
sides meat.” They then went to bed ; but the 
king watched all night in prayer. When day 
dawned the king went to mass ; then to table, 
and from thence tothe Thing. The weather 
was such as Gudbrand desired. Now the 
Bishop stood up in his choir-robes, with 
bishop’s coif on his head, and bishop’s crosier 
in his hand. He spoke to the Bonders of the 
true faith, told the many wonderful acts of 
God, and concluded his speech well. 

Thord Potbelly replies, “ Many things we 
are told of by this learned man with the staff 
in his hand, crooked at the top like a ram’s 
horn. But since you say, comrades, that your 
God is so powerful, and can do so many 
wonders, tell him to make it clear sunshine 
to-morrow forenoon, and then we shall meet 
here again, and do one of two things,—either 
agree with you about this business, or fight 
you.” And they separated for the day. 


Over night the king instructed Kolbein 
the Strong, an immense fellow, the same 
who killed Gunhild’s two brothers, that 
he, Kolbein, must stand next to him to- 
morrow ; people must go down to where 
the ships of the Bonders lay, and punctu- 
ally bore holes in every one of them; 
item, to the farms where their horses were, 
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and /punctually unhalter the whole of 
them, and let them loose: all which was 
done. Snorro continues :— 


Now the king was in prayer all night, be- 
seeching God of his goodness and mercy to 
release him from evil. When mass was 
ended, and morning was grey, the king went 
to the Thing. When he came thither, some 
Bonders had already arrived, and they sawa 
great crowd coming along, and bearing among 
them a huge man’s image, glancing with gold 
and silver. When the Bonders who were at 
the Thing saw it, they started up, and bowed 
themselves down before the ugly idol. There- 
upon it was set down upon the Thing field ; 
and on the one side of it sat the Bonders, and 
on the other the King and his people. 

Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, 
“Where now, king, is thy God? I think he 
will now carry his head lower; and neither 
thou, nor the man with the horn, sitting beside 
thee there, whom thou callest Bishop, are so 
bold to-day as on the former days. For now 
our God, who rules over all, is come, and 
looks on you with an angry eye; and now I 
see well enough that ye are terrified, and 
scarcely dare raise your eyes. Throw away 
now all your opposition, and believe in the 
God who has your fate wholly in his hands.” 

The king now whispers to Kolbein the 
Strong, without the Bonders perceiving it, 
“If it come so in the course of my speech that 
the Bonders look another way than towards 
their idol, strike him as hard as thou canst 
with thy club.” 

The king then stood up and spoke: “ Much 
hast thou talked to us this morning, and 
greatly hast thou wondered that thou canst 
not see our God; but we expect that he will 
soon come to us. Thou wouldst frighten us 
with thy God, who is both blind and deaf, 
and cannot even move about without ‘being 
carried ; but now I expect it will be but a 
short time before he meets his fate : for turn 
your eyes towards the east,—behold our God 
advancing in great light.” 

he sun was rising, and all turned to look. 
At that moment Kolbein gave their God a 
stroke, so that he quite burst asunder; and 
there ran out of him mice as big almost as 
cats, and reptiles and adders. The Bonders 
were so terrified that some fled to their ships ; 
but when they sprang out upon them the ships 
filled with water, and could not get away. 
Others ran to their horses, but could not find 
them. The king then ordered the Bonders to 
be called together, saying he wanted to speak 
with them, on which the Bonders came back, 
and the Thing was again seated. 

The king rose up and said, “I do not un- 
derstand what your noise and running mean. 
You yourselves see what your God can do,— 
the idol you adorned with gold and silver, and 
brought meat and provisions to. You see 
now that the protecting powers, who used and 
got good of all that, were the mice and adders, 
the reptiles and lizards ; and surely they do 
ill who trust to such, and will not abandon 
this folly. Take now your gold and orna- 
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ments that are lying strewed on the grass, and 
give them to your wives and daughters, but 
never hang them hereafter upon stocks and 
stones. Here are two conditions between us 
to choose upon: either accept Christianity, or 
fight this very day, and the victory be to them 
to whom the God we worship gives it.” 

Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, 
“We have suStained great damage upon our 
God ; but since he will not help us, we will 
believe in the God whom thou believest in.” 

Then all received Christianity. The Bishop 
baptised Gudbrand and his son. King Olaf 
and Bishop Sigurd left behind them teachers ; 
and they who met as enemies parted as friends. 
And afterwards Gudbrand built a church in 
the valley.* 


Olaf was by no means an unmerciful 
man,—much the reverse where he saw 
good cause. There was a wicked old 
King Raerik, for example, one of those 
five kinglets whom, with their bits of ar- 
maments, Olaf by stratagem had surround- 
ed one night, and at once bagged and 
subjected when morning rose, all of them 
consenting ; all of them except this Rae- 
rik, whom Olaf, as the readiest sure course, 
took home with him; blinded, and kept 
in his own house ; finding there was no al- 
ternative but that or death to the obstinate 
oid dog, who was a kind of distant cousin 
withal, and could not conscientiously be 
killed. Stone-blind old Raerik was not 
always in murderous humor. Indeed, for 
most part he wore a placid, conciliatory 
aspect, and said shrewd amusing things; 
but had thrice over tried, with amazing 
cunning of contrivance, though stone- 
blind, to thrust a dagger into Olaf, and 
the last time had all but succeeded. So 
that, as Olaf still refused to have him 
killed, it had become a problem what was 
to be done withhim, Olaf’s good humor, 
as well as his quiet, ready sense and prac- 
ticality, are manifested in his final settle- 
ment of this Raerik problem. Olaf’s 
laugh, I can perceive, was not so loud as 
Tryggveson’s, but equally hearty, coming 
from the bright mind of him! 

Besides blind Raerik, Olaf had in his 
household one Thorarin, an Icelander; a 
remarkably ugly man, says Snorro, but a 
far-travelled, shrewdly observant, loyal- 
minded, and good-humored person, whom 
Olaf liked to talk with. ‘Remarkably 
ugly,’ says Snorro, ‘especially in his hands 
and feet, which were large and ill-shaped 
toa degree.’ One morning Thorarin, who, 





* Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 156-161. 
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with other trusted ones, slept in Olaf’s 
apartment, was lazily dozing and yawning, 
and had stretched one of his feet out of 
the bed before the king awoke. The foot 
was still there when Olaf did open his 
bright eyes, which instantly lighted on this 
foot. 

“ Well, here is a foot,” says Olaf, gaily, 
“ which one seldom sees the match of; I 
durst venture there is not another so ugly 
in this city of Nidaros.” 

“Hah, King!” said Thorarin, “ there 
are few things one cannot match if one 
seek long and take pains. I would bet, 
with thy permission, King, to find an ug- 
lier.” 

“Done!” cried Olaf. Upon which 
Thorarin stretched out the other foot. 

“ A still uglier,” cried he; “for it has 
lost the little toe.” 

“ Ho, ho!” said Olaf; “but it is I who 
have gained the bet. ‘The /ss of an ugly 
thing the less ugly, not the more!” 

Loyal Thorarin respectfully submitted. 

“What is to be my penalty, then? 
The king it is that must decide.” 

“To take me that wicked old Raerik to 
Leif Ericson in Greenland.” 

Which the Icelander did; leaving two 
vacant seats henceforth at Olaf’s table. 
Leif Ericson, son of Eric, discoverer of 
America, quietly managed Raerik hence- 
forth; sent him to Iceland,—I think to 
father Eric himself; certainly to some safe 
hand there, in whose house, or in some 
still quieter neighboring lodging, at his 
own choice, old Raerik spent the last three 
years of his life in a perfectly quiescent 
manner. 

Olaf’s struggles in the matter of religion 
had actually settled that question in Nor- 
way. By these rough methods of his, 
whatever we may think of them, Heathen- 
ism had got itself smashed dead ; and was 
no more heard of in that country. Olaf 
himself was evidently a highly devout and 
pious man ;—whosoever is born with Olaf’s 
temper now will still find, as Olaf did, new 
and infinite field for it! Christianity in 
Norway had the like fertility as in other 
countries ; or even rose to a higher, and 
what Dahimann thinks, exuberant pitch, in 
the course of the two centuries which fol- 
lowed that of Olaf. Him all testimony 
represents to us as a most righteous no 
less than most religious king. Continual- 
ly vigilant, just, and rigorous was Olaf's 
administration of the laws; repression of 
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robbery, punishment of injustice, st@rn re- 
payment of evil-doers, wherever he could 
lay hold of them. 

Among the Bonder or opulent class, 
and indeed everywhere, for the poor too 
can be sinners and need punishment, Olaf 
had, by this course of conduct, naturally 
made enemies. His severity so visible to 
all, and the justice and infinite beneficence 
of it so invisible except to a very few. 
But, at any rate, the first ten years of his 
life were victorious to the end, had it not 
been intersected, and interfered with, by 
King Knut in /zs far bigger orbit and cur- 
rent of affairs and interests. Knut’s Eng- 
lish affairs and Danish being all settled to 
his mind, he seems, especially after that 
year of pilgrimage to Rome, and associa- 
tion with the Pontiffs and Kaisers of the 
world on that occasion, to have turned his 
more particular attention upon Norway, 
and the claims he himself had there. .Jarl 
Hakon, too, sister’s son of Knut, and al- 
ways well seen by him, had long been busy 
in this direction, much forgetful of that 
oath to Olaf when his barge got canted 
over by the cable of two capstans, and his 
life was given him, not without conditions 
altogether! 

About the year 1026 there arrived two 
splendid persons out of England, bearing 
King Knut the Great’s letter and seal, 
with a message, likely enough to be far 
from welcome to Olaf. For some days 
Olaf refused to see them or their letter, 
shrewdly guessing what the purport would 
be. Which indeed was couched in mild 
language, but of sharp meaning enough: 
a notice to King Olaf, namely, That Nor- 
way was properly, by just heritage, Knut 
the Great’s; and that Olaf must become 
the great Knut’s liegeman, and pay tribute 
to him, or worse would follow. King 
Olaf, listening to these two splendid per- 
sons and their letter, in indignant silence 
till they quite ended, made answer: “ I 
have heard say, by old accounts there are, 
that King Gorm of Denmark” (Blue-tooth’s 
father, Knut’s great-grandfather) ‘“ was 
considered but asmall king; having Den- 
mark only and few people to rule over. 
But the kings who succeeded him thought 
that insufficient for them; and it has since 
come so far that King Knut rules over 
both Denmark and England, and has con- 
quered for himself a part of Scotland. 
And now he claims also my paternal bit 
of heritage ; can not be contented with- 
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out that too. Does he wish to rule over 
all the countries ot the North? Can he 
eat up all the kale in England itself, this 
Knut the Great? He shall do that, and 
reduce his England to a desert, before I 
lay my head in his hands, or show him any 
other kind of vassalage. And so I bid 
you tell him these my words: I will de- 
fend Norway with battle-axe and sword 
as long as life is given me, and will pay 
tax to no man for my kingdom.” Words 
which naturally irritated Knut to a high 
degree. 

Next year accordingly (year 1027 
tenth or eleventh year of Olaf’s reign, there 
came bad rumors out of England: That 
Knut was equipping an immense army,— 
land army, and such a fleet as had never 
sailed before; Knut’s own ship in it,—a 
Gold Dragon with no fewer than sixty 
benches of oars. Olaf and the King of 
Sweden, whose sister he had married, well 
guessed whither this armament was bound. 
They were friends withal, they recognised 
their common peril in this imminence ; 
and had, in repeated consultations, taken 
measures the best that their united skill 
(which I find was mainly Olaf’s, but loy- 
ally accepted by the other) could suggest. 
It was in this year that Olaf (with his 
Swedish king assisting) did his grand feat 
upon Knut in Lymfjord of Jutland, 
which was already spoken of. ‘The spe- 
cial circumstances of which were these : 

Knut’s big armament arriving on the 
Jutish coasts too late in the season, and 
the coast country lying all plundered into 
temporary wreck by the two Norse kings, 
who shrank away on sight of Knut, there 
was nothing could be done upon them by 
Knut this year,—or, if anything, what ? 
Knut’s ships ran into Lymfjord, the safe- 
sheltered frith, or intricate long straggle of 
friths and straits, which almost cuts Jut- 
land in two in that region; and lay safe, 
idly rocking on the waters there, uncer- 
tain what to do farther. At last he steer- 
ed in his big ship and some others, deeper 
into the interior of Lymtjord, deeper and 
deeper onwards to the mouth of a big riv- 
er called the Helge (//e/ge-aa, the Holy 
River, not discoverable in my poor maps, 
but certainly enough still existing and still 
flowing somewhere among those intricate 
straits and friths), towards the bottom of 
which Helge river, lay, in some safe nook, 
the small combined Swedish and Notse 
fleet, under the charge of Onund, the 
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Swedish king, while at the top or source, 
which is a biggish mountain lake, King 
Olaf had been doing considerable engi- 
neering works, well suited to such an occa- 
sion, and was now ready at a moment’s 
notice. Knut’s fleet having idly taken 
station here, notice from the Swedish king 
was instantly sent ; instantly Olaf’s well- 
engineered flood-gates were thrown open ; 
from the swollen lake a huge deluge ot 
water was let loose ; Olaf himself with all 
his people hastening down to join his 
Swedish friend, and get on board in time ; 
Helge river all the while alongside of him, 
with ever-increasing roar, and_ wider- 
spreading deluge, hastening down the 
steeps in the night watches. So that, along 
with Olaf, or some way ahead of him, 
came immeasurable roaring waste of wa- 
ters upon Knut’s negligent fleet ; shatter- 
ed, broke and stranded many of his 
ships, and was within a trifle of destroying 
the Golden Dragon herself, with Knut on 
board, Olaf and Onund, we need not say, 
were promptly there in person, doing their 
very best ; the railings of the Golden Dra- 
gon however were too high for their little 
ships, and Jarl Ulf, husband of Knut’s sis- 
ter, at the top of his speed, courageously 
intervening, spoiled their stratagem, and 
saved Knut from this very dangerous pass. 

Knut did nothing more this winter, 
The two Norse kings, quite unequal to at- 
tack such an armament, except by ambush 
and engineering, sailed away ; again plun- 
dering at discretion on the Danish coast ; 
carrying into Sweden great booties and 
many prisoners ; but obliged to- lie there 
fixed all winter ; and indeed to leave their 
fleets there for a series of -vinters,—Knut’s 
fleet, posted at Elsinore on both sides of 
the Sound, rendering all egress from the 
Baltic impossible, except at his pleasure. 
Ulf’s opportune deliverance of his royal 
brother-in-law did not much bestead poor 
Ulf himself. He had been in disfavor be- 
fore, pardoned with difficulty, by Queen 
Emma’s intercession ; an ambitious, offi- 
cious, pushing, stirring, and, both in Eng- 
land and Denmark, almost dangerous man ; 
and this conspicuous accidental merit 
only awoke new jealousy in Knut. Knut, 
finding nothing pass the Sound worth 
much blockading, went ashore ; ‘ and the 
day before Michaelmas,’ says Snorro, 
*‘ rode with a great retinue to Roeskilde.’ 
Snorro continues his tragic narrative of 
what befell there : 
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There Knut’s brother-in-law, Jarl Ulf, had 
prepared a great feast for him. The Jarl was 
the most agreeable of hosts ; but the King was 
silent and sullen. The Jarl talked to him in 
every way to make him cheerful, and brought 
forward everything he could think of to amuse 
him ; but the King remained stern, and speak- 
ing little. At last the Jarl proposed a game 
of chess, which he agreed to. A chess- 
board was produced, and they played together. 
Jarl Ulf was hasty in temper, stiff, and in 
nothing yielding ; but everything he managed 
went on well in his hands: and he was a 
great warrior, about whom there are many 
stories. He was the most powerful man in 
Denmark next to the King. Jarl Ulf’s sister, 
Gyda, was married to Jarl Gudin (Godwin) 
Ulfnadson; and their sons were, Harald King 
of England, and Jarl Tosti, Jar! Walthiof, Jarl 
Mauro-Kaare, and Jarl Svein. Gyda was the 
name of their daughter, who was married to 
the English King Edward, the Good (whom 
we call the Confessor). 

When they had played a while, the King 
made a false move ; on which the Jarl took a 
knight from him; but the King set the piece 
on the board again, and told the Jarl to make 
another move. But the Jarl flew angry, tum- 
bled the chess-board over, rose, and went 
away. The King said, “ Run thy ways, Ulf 
the Fearful.” The Jarl turned round at the 
door and said, “ Thou wouldst have run far- 
ther at Helge river hadst thou been left to bat- 
tle there. Thou didst not call me Ulf the 
Fearful when I hastened to thy help while the 
Swedes were beating thee like a dog.” The 
Jarl then went out and went to bed. 

The following morning, while the King was 
putting on his clothes, he said to his footboy, 
**Go thou to Jarl Ulf and kill him.” The lad 
went, was away a while, and then came back. 
The King said, “ Hast thou killed the Jarl ?” 
“IT did not kill him, for he was gone to St. 
Lucius’s church.” There was a man called 
Ivar the White, a Norwegian by birth, who was 
the King’s courtman and chamberlain. The 
King said to him, “ Go thou and kill the Jarl.” 
Ivar went to the church, and in at the choir, 
and thrust his sword through the Jarl, who 
died onthe spot. Then Ivar went to the King, 
with the bloody sword in his hand. 

The King said, ‘* Hast thou killed the 
Jarl?” ‘I have killed him,” said he. ‘“ Thou 
hast done well,” answered the King. * 


Froma man who built so many church- 
es (one on each battle-field where he had 
fought, to say nothing of the others), and 
who had in him such depths of real devo- 
tion and other fine cosmic quality, this 
does seem rather strong! But it is char- 
acteristic, withal,—of the man, and _per- 
haps of the times still more. In any 
case, it is an event worth noting, the slain 
Jarl Ulf and his connections being of im- 
portance in the history of Denmark and of 





* Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 252-3. 
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England also. Ulf’s wife was Astrid, sis- 
ter of Knut, and their only child was 
Svein, styled afterwards ‘ Svein Estrithson ’ 
(‘ Astrid-son’) when he became noted in 
the world,—at this time a beardless youth, 
who, on the back of this tragedy, fled has- 
tily to Sweden, where were friends of UIf. 
After some ten years’ eclipse there, Knut 
and both his sons being now dead, Svein 
reappeared in Denmark under a new and 
eminent figure, ‘ Jarl of Denmark,’ highest 
Liegeman to the then sovereign there. 
Broke his oath to said sovereign, declared 
himself, Svein Estrithson, to be real King 
of Denmark ; and, after much preliminary 
trouble, and many beatings and disastrous 
flights to and fro, became in effect such,— 
to the wonder of mankind; for he had not 
had one victory to cheer him on, or any 
good luck or merit that one sees, except that 
of surviving longer than some others. 
Nevertheless he came to be the Restorer, 
so-called, of Danish independence ; sole re- 
maining representative of Knut (or Knut’s 
sister), of Fork-beard, Blue-tooth, and Old 
Gorm ; and ancestor of all the subsequent 
kings of Denmark for some 400 years ; 
himself coming, as we see, only by the Dis- 
taff side, all of the Sword or male side 
having died so soon. Early death, it has 
been observed, was the Great Knut’s allot- 
ment, and all his posterity’s as well ;—fa- 
tal limit (had there been no others, which 
we see there were) to his becoming ‘ Char- 
lemagne of the North’ in any considera- 
ble degree! Jarl Ulf, as we have seen, 
had a sister, Gyda by name, wife to Earl 
Godwin (‘ Gudin Ulfradsson,’ as Snorro 

alls him), a very memorable Englishman, 
whose son and hers, King Harald, Haro/d 
in English books, is the memorablest of 
all. These things ought to be better 
known to English antiquaries, and will 
perhaps be alluded to again. 

This pretty little victory or affront, 
gained over Knut in Zymfjord, was among 
the last successes of Olaf against that 
mighty man. Olaf, the skilful captain he 
was, need not have despaired to defend 
his Norway against Knut and all the 
world. But he learned henceforth, month 
by month ever more tragically, that his 
own people, seeing softer prospects under 
Knut; and in particular that the chiefs of 
them, industriously bribed by Knut for 
years past, had fallen away from him; and 
that his means of defence were gone. 
Next summer, Knut’s grand. fleet sailed, 
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unopposed, along the coasts of Norway ; 

Knut summoning a Thing every here and 

there, and in all of them meeting nothing 

but sky-high acclamation and acceptance. 

Olaf, with some twelve little ships, all he 

now had, lay quiet in some safe tjord, near 

Lindenzxs, what we now call the Naze, 

behind some little solitary isles on the 

south-east of Norway there; till triumph- 
ant Knut had streamed home again. 

Home to England again: ‘Sovereign of 
Norway’ now, with nephew Hakon ap- 

pointed Jarl and Vice-regent under him! 

‘This was the news Olaf met on venturing 

out; and that his worst anticipations were 

not beyond the sad truth. All, or almost 

all, the chief Bonders and men of weight 

in Norway had declared against him, and 

stood with triumphant Knut. 

Olaf, with his twelve poor ships, steered 
vigorously along the coast to collect 
money and force,—if such could now any- 
where be had. He himself was resolute 
to hold out, and try. ‘Sailing swiftly with 


a fair wind, morning cloudy with some 
showers,’ he passed the coast of Jedderen, 
which was Erling Skjalgson’s country, 
when he got sure notice of an endless 
multitude of ships, war-ships, armed mer- 


chant ships, all kinds of shipping-craft, 
down to fishermen’s boats, just getting 
under way against him, under the com- 
mand of Erling Skjalgson,—the powerful- 
lest of his subjects, once much a friend of 
Olaf's, but now gone against him to this 
length, thanks to Olaf’s severity of justice, 
and Knut’s abundance in gold and prom- 
ises for years back. To that complexion 
had it come with Erling; sailing with this 
immense assemblage of the naval people 
and populace of Norway to seize King 
Olaf, and bring him to the great Knut 
dead or alive. 

Erling had a grand new ship of his 
own, which far outsailed the general mis- 
cellany of rebel ships, and was visibly fast 
gaining distance on Olaf himself,—who 
well understood what Erling’s puzzle was, 
between the tail of his game (the miscel- 
lany of rebel ships, namely) that could 
not come up, and the head or general 
prize of the game which was crowding all 
sail to get away; and Olaf took advantage 
of the same. ‘ Lower your sails!” said 
Olaf to his men (though we must go 
slower). “Ho you, we have lost sight of 
them!” said Erling to his, and put on all 
his speed; Olaf going, soon after this, 
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altogether invisible,—behind a little island 
that he knew of, whence into a certain 
fiord or bay (Bay of Fungen on the maps), 
which he thought would suit him. “ Halt 
here, and get out your arms,” said Olaf, 
and had not to wait long till Erling 
came bounding in, past the rocky prom- 
ontory, and with astonishment beheld 
Olafs fleet of twelve with their battle-axes 
and their grappling-irons all in perfect 
readiness. These fell on him, the unready 
Erling, simultaneous, like a cluster of 
angry bees; and in a few minutes cleared 
his ship of men altogether, except Erling 
himself. Nobody asked his life, nor prob- 
ably would have got itif he had. Only 
Erling still stood erect on a high place 
on the poop, fiercely defensive, and very 
difficult to get at. ‘ Could not be reached 
at all,’ says Snorro, ‘except by spears or 
arrows, and these he warded off with un- 
tiring dexterity; no man in Norway, it 
was said, had ever defended himself so 
long alone against many,’—an almost in- 
vincible Erling, had his cause been good. 
Olaf himself noticed Erling’s behavior, 
and said to him, from the foredeck below, 
“Thou hast turned against me to-day, 
Erling.” “The eagles fight breast to 
breast,” answers he. This was a speech 
of the king’s to Erling once long: ago, 
while they stood fighting, not as now, but 
side by side. The king, with some tran- 
sient thought of possibility going through 
*his head, rejoins, “ Wilt thou surrender, 
Erling?” “ That will I,” answered he; 
took the helmet off his head; laid down 
sword and shield; and went forward to 
the forecastle-deck. The king pricked, I 
think not very harshly, into Erling’s chin 
or beard with the point of his battle-axe, 
saying, “I must mark thee as traitor to 
thy Sovereign, though.” Whereupon one 
of the bystanders, Aslak Fitiaskalle, stu- 
pidly and fiercely burst up; smote Erling 
on the head with his axe; so that it stuck 
fast in his brain and was instantly the 
death of Erling. “ Ill-luck attend thee 
for that stroke; thou hast struck Norway 
out of my hand by it!” cried the king to 
Aslak; but forgave the poor fellow, who 
had done it meaning well. The insurrec- 
tionary Bonder fleet arriving soon after, 
as if for certain victory, was struck with 
astonishment at this Erling catastrophe ; 
and, being now without any leader of 
authority, made not the least attempt at 
battle; but, full of discouragement and 
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consternation, thankfully allowed Olaf to 
sail away or his northward voyage, at dis- 
cretion; and themselves went off lament- 
ing, with Erling’s dead body. 

This small victory was the last that 
Olaf had over his many enemies at pre- 
sent. He sailed along, still northward, 
day after day; several important people 
joined him; but the news from landward 
grew daily more ominous: Bonders busily 
arming to rear of him; and ahead, Hakon 
still more busily at Trondhjem, now near 
by, “—and he will end thy days, King, if 
he have strength enough!” Olaf paused ; 
sent scouts to a hill-top: “ Hakon’s arma- 
ment visible enough, and under way 
hitherward, about the Isle of Bjarné, 
yonder!” Soon after, Olaf himself saw 
the Bonder armament of twenty-five 
ships, from the southward, sail past in 
the distance to join that of Hakon; and, 
worse still, his own ships, one and an- 
other (seven in all), were slipping off on 
a like errand! He made for the Fiord 
of Fodrar, mouth of the rugged strath 
called Valdal,—which I think still knows 
Olaf, and has now an ‘ Olaf’s Highway,’ 
where, nine centuries ago, it scarcely had 
a path. Olaf entered this fiord, had his 
land-tent set up, and a cross beside it, on 
the small level green behind the promon- 
tory there. Finding that his twelve poor 
ships were now reduced to five, against 
a world all risen upon him, he could not 
but see and admit to himself that there 
was no chance left; and that he must 
withdraw across the mountains, and wait 
for a better time. 

His journey through that wild country, 
in these forlorn and straitened circutn- 
stances, has a mournful dignity and 
homely pathos, as described by Snorro: 
how he drew up his five poor ships upon 
the beach, packed ail their furniture 
away, and with his hundred or so of at- 
tendants and their journey-baggage, under 
guidance of some friendly Bonder, rode 
up into the desert and foot of the moun- 
tains; scaled, after three days’ effort (as 
if by miracle, thought his attendants and 
thought Snorro), the well-nigh precipitous 
slope that led across,—never without 
miraculous aid from Heaven and Olaf, 
could baggage-wagons have ascended 
that path! In short, How he fared 
along, beset by difficulties and the mourn- 
fullest thoughts; but patiently persisted, 
steadfastly trusted in God; and was fixed 
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to return, and by God’s help try again. 
An evidently very pious and devout man; 
a good man struggling with adversity, 
such as the gods, we may still imagine 
with the ancients, do look down upon as 
their noblest sight. 

He got to Sweden, to the court of his 
brother-in-law ; kindly and nobly enough 
received there, though gradually, perhaps, 
ill-seen by the now authorities of Norway. 
So that, before long, he quitted Sweden ; 
left his queen there with her only daugh- 
ter, his and hers, the only child they had; 
he himself had an only son, ‘by a bond- 
woman,’ Magnus by name, who came to 
great things afterwards; of whom, and of 
which, by and by. With this bright little 
boy, and a selected escort of attendants, 
he moved away to Russia, to King Jarro- 
slay; where he might wait secure against 
all risk of hurting kind friends by his 
presence. He seems to have been an 
exile altogether some two years,—such is 
one’s vague notion; for there is no chro- 
nology in Snorro or his Sagas, and one is 
reduced to guessing and inferring. He 
had reigned over Norway, reckoning from 
the first days of his landing there to those 
last of his leaving it across the Dovre- 
fjeld, about fifteen years, ten of them 
shiningly victorious. 

The news from Norway were naturally 
agitating to King Olaf; and, in the fluctu- 


a ations of events there, his purposes and 


prospects varied much. He sometimes 
thought of pilgriming to Jerusalem, and a 
henceforth exclusively religious life; but 
for most part his pious thoughts them- 
selves gravitated towards Norway, and a 


stroke for his old place and task there, 
which he steadily considered to have 
been committed to him by God. Nor- 


way, by the rumors, was evidently not at 
rest. Jarl Hakon, under the high patro- 
nage of his uncle, had lasted there but a 
little while. I know not that his govern- 
ment was especially unpopular, nor whe- 
ther he himself much remembered his 
broken oath. It appears, however, he 
had left in England a beautiful bride ; and 
considering farther that in England only 
could bridal ornaments and other wed- 
ding outfit of a sufficiently royal kind be 
found, he set sail thither, to fetch her and 
them himself. One evening of wildish- 
looking weather he was seen about the 
north-east corner of the Pentland Frith ; 
the night rose to be tempestuous; Hakon 
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or any timber of his flect was never seen 
more. Had all gone down,—broken 
oaths, bridal hopes, and all else; mouse 
and man,—into the roaring waters. 
There was no farther Opposition-line ; 
the like of which had lasted ever since 
old heathen Hakon Jarl, down to this his 
grandson Hakon’s fis in the Pentland 
Frith. With this Hakon’s disappearance 
it now disappeared. 

Indeed Knut himself, though of an 
empire suddenly so great, was but a tem- 
porary phenomenon. Fate had decided 
that the grand and wise Knut was to be 
short-lived; and to leave nothing as suc- 
cessors but a stupid young Harald Hare- 
foot, who soon perished, and a still stu- 
pider fiercely-drinking Harda-Knut, who 
rushed down of apoplexy (here in Lon- 
don City, as I guess), with the goblet at 
his mouth, drinking health and happiness 
at a wedding-feast, also before long. 

Hakon having vanished in this dark 
way, there ensued a pause, both on 
Knut’s part and on Norway’s. Pause or 
interregnum of some months, till it be- 
came certain, first, whether Hakon were 
actually dead, secondly, till Norway, and 
especially till King Knut himself, could 
decide what to do. Knut, to the deep 
disappointment, which had to keep itself 
silent, of three or four chief Norway men, 
named none of these three or four Jarl of 
Norway; but bethought him of a certain 
Svein, a bastard son of his own,—who, 
and almost still more his English mother, 
much desired a career in the world fitter 
for him, thought they indignantly, than 
that of captain over Jomsburg, where 
alone the father had been able to provide 
for him hitherto. Svein was sent to Nor- 
way king or vice-king for Father 
Knut; and along with him his fond and 
vehement mother. Neither of whom 
gained any favor from the Norse people 
by the kind of management they ulti- 
mately came to show. 

Olaf on news of this change, and such 
uncertainty prevailing everywhere in Nor- 
way as to the future course of things,—whe- 
ther Svein would come, as was rumored of 
at last, and be able to maintain himself if he 
did,—thought there might be something in 
it of a chance for himself and his rights. 
And, after lengthened hesitation, much 
prayer, pious invocation and considera- 
tion, decided to go and try it. The final 
grain that had turned the balance, it ap- 


as 
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pears, was a half-waking morning dream, 
or almost ocular vision he had of his glo- 
rious cousin, Olaf Tryggveson, who se- 
verely admonished, exhorted, and encou- 
raged him; and disappeared grandly, just 
in the instant of Olaf’s awakening; so 
that Olaf almost fancied he had seen the 
very figure of him, as it melted into air. 
“Let us on, let us on!” thought Olaf 
always after that. He left his son, not in 
Russia, but in Sweden with the Queen, 
who proved very good and carefully 
helpful in wise ways to him:—in Russia 
Olaf had now nothing more to do but 
give his grateful adieus, and get ready. 

His march towards Sweden, and from 
that towards Norway and the passes of 
the mountains, down Vaerdal, towards 
Stickelstad, and the crisis that awaited, 
is beautifully depicted by Snorro. It has, 
all of it, the description (and, we see 
clearly the fact itself had), a kind of pa- 
thetic grandeur, simplicity, and rude no- 
bleness; something Epic or Homeric, 
without the metre or the singing of Homer, 
but with all the sincerity, rugged truth to 
nature, and much more of piety, devout- 
ness, reverence for what is for ever High 
in this Universe, than meets us in those 
old Greek Ballad-mongers. Singularly 
visual all of it, too, brought home in 
every particular to one’s imagination, so 
that it stands out almost asa thing one 
actually saw. 

Olaf had about three thousand men 
with him; gathered mostly as he fared 
along through Norway. Four hundred, 
raised by one Dag, a kinsman whom he 
had found in Sweden and persuaded to 
come with him, marched usually in a sep- 
arate body; and were, or might have 
been, rather animportant element. Learn- 
ing that the Bonders were all arming, es- 
pecially in ‘Trondhjem country, Olaf 
streamed down towards them in the 
closest order he could. By no means 
very close, subsistence even for three 
thousand being difficult in such a country. 
His speech was almost always free and 
cheerful, though his thoughts always na- 
turally were of a high and earnest, almost 
sacred tone; devout above all. Stickel- 
stad, a small poor hamlet still standing 
where the valley ends, was seen by Olaf, 
and tacitly by the Bonders as well, to be 
the natural place for offering battle. There 
Olaf issued out from the hills one morning ; 
drew himself up according to the best 
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rules of Norse tactics,—rules of little com- 
plexity, but perspicuously true to the facts. 
I think he had a clear open ground still 
rather raised above the plain in front; he 
could see how the Bonder army had not 
yet quite arrived, but was pouring forward, 
in spontaneous rows or groups, copiously 
by every path. This was thought to be 
the biggest army that ever met in Nor- 
way; ‘certainly not much fewer than a 
hundred times a hundred men,’ according 
_ to Snorro; great Bonders several of them, 
small Bonders very many,—all of willing 
mind, animated with a hot sense of intol- 
erable injuries. ‘King Olaf had punished 
great and small with equal rigor,’ says 
Snorro; ‘which appeared to the chief 
people of the country too severe; and an- 
imosity rose to the highest when they lost 
relatives by the King’s just sentence, al- 
though they were in reality guilty. He 
again would rather renounce his dignity 
than omit righteous judgment. The ac- 
cusation against him of being stingy with 
his money was not just, for he was a 
most generous man towards his friends. 
But that alone was the cause of the dis- 
content raised against him, that he appear- 
ed hard and severe in his retributions. 
Besides, King Knut offered large sums of 
money, and the great chiefs were corrupt- 
ed by this, and by his offering them great- 
er dignities than they had possessed be- 
fore.’ On these grounds, against the in- 
tolerable man, great and small were now 
pouring along by every path. 

Olaf perceived it would still be some 
time before the Bonder army was in rank. 
His own Dag of Sweden, too, was not 
yet come up; he was to have the right 
banner; King Olat’s own being the middle 
or grand one; some other person the 
third or left banner. All which being per- 
fectly ranked and settled, according to the 
best rules, and waiting only the arrival of 
Dag, Olaf bade his men sit down, and 
freshen themselves with a little rest. 
There were religious services gone 
through: a matins-worship such as there 
have been few; sternly earnest to the 
heart of it, and deep as death and eternity, 
at least on Olaf’s own part. For the rest 
Thormod sang a stave of the fiercest 
Skaldic poetry that was in him; all the 
army straightway sang it in chorus with 
fiery mind. The Bonder of the nearest 
farm came up, to tell Olaf that he also 
wished to fight for him. “Thanks to 
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thee; but don’t,” said Olaf; “stay at 
home rather, that the wounded may have 
some shelter.” ‘To this Bonder, Olaf de- 
livered all the money he had, with solemn 
order to lay out the whole of it in masses 
and prayers for the souls of such of his 
enemies as fell. “Such of thy enemies, 
King?” “ Yes, surely,” said Olaf, “my 
friends will all either conquer, or go 
whither I also am going.” 

At last the Bonder army, too, was got 
ranked; three commanders, one of them 
with a kind of loose chief command, hay- 
ing settled to take charge of it; and be- 
gan to shake itself towards actual advance. 
Olaf, in the meanwhile, had laid his head 
on the knees of Finn Arneson, his trusti- 
est man, and fallen fast asleep. Finn’s 
brother, Kalf Arneson, once a warm 
friend of Olaf, was chief of the three com- 
manders on the opposite side. Finn and 
he addressed angry speech to one another 
from the opposite ranks, when they came 
near enough. Finn, seeing the enemy 
fairly approach, stirred Olaf from his sleep. 
“ Oh, why hast thou awakened me from 
such a dream ?” said Olaf, in a deeply 
solemntone. ‘“ What dream was it, then ?” 
asked Finn. “I dreamt that there rose 
a ladder here reaching up to very 
Heaven,” said Olaf; “I had climbed and 
climbed, and got to the very last step, and 
should have entered there hadst thou 
given me another moment.” “ King, I 
doubt thou art fey; I do not quite like 
that dream.” 

The actual fight began about one of 
the clock in a most bright last day of July, 
and was very fierce and hot, especially on 
the part of Olafs men, who shook the 
others back a little, though fierce enough 
they too; and had Dag been on the 
ground, which he wasn’t yet, it was 
thought victory might have been won. 
Soon after battle joined, the sky grew of a 
ghastly brass or copper color, darker and 
darker, till thick night involved all things; 
and did not clear away again till battle 
was near ending. Dag, with his four 
hundred, arrived in the darkness, and 
made a furious charge, what was after- 
wards, in the speech of the people, called 
‘Dag’s storm.’ Which had nearly pre- 
vailed, but could not quite; victory again 
inclining to the so vastly larger party. 
It is uncertain still how the matter would 
have gone; for Olaf himself was now 
fighting with his own hand, and doing 
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deadly execution on his busiest enemies 
to right and toleft. But one of these chief 
rebels Thorer Hund (thought to have 
learnt magic from the Laplanders, whom 
he long traded with, and made money 
by), mysteriously would not fall for Olafs 
best strokes. Best strokes brought only 
dust from the (enchanted) deer-skin coat 
of the fellow, to Olaf’s surprise,—when 
another of the rebel chiefs rushed forward, 
struck Olaf with his battle-axe, a wild 
slashing wound, and miserably broke his 
thigh, so that he staggered or was sup- 
ported back to the nearest stone; and 
there sat down, lamentably calling on God 
to help him in this bad hour. Another 
rebel of note (the name of him long mem- 
orable in Norway) slashed or stabbed Olaf 
a second time, as did then athird. Upon 
which the noble Olaf sank dead ; and for- 
ever quitted this doghole of a world,— 
little worthy of such men as Olaf, one 
sometimes thinks. But that, too, is a 
mistake, and even an important one, 
should we persist in it. 

With Olaf’s death the sky cleared again. 
Battle, now near done, ended with com- 
plete victory to the rebels, and next to 
no pursuit or result, except the death of 
Olaf; everybody hastening home, as soon 
as the big Duel had decided itself. Olaf’s 
body was secretly carried, after dark, to 
some out-house on the farm near the spot ; 
whither a poor blind beggar creeping in 
for shelter that very evening, was miracu- 
lously restored to sight. And, truly with 
a notable, almost miraculous, speed, the 
_ feelings of all Norway for King Olaf 

changed themselves, and were turned 
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upside down, ‘within a year,’ or almost 
within a day. Superlative example of 
Extinctus amabitur idem. Not ‘ Olaf the 
Thick-set’ any longer, but ‘Olaf the 
Blessed’ or Saint, now clearly in Heaven ; 
such the name and character of him from 
that time to this. Two churches dedicat- 
ed to him (out of four that once stood) 
stand in London at this moment. And 
the miracles that have been done there, 
not to speak of Norway and Christendom 
elsewhere, in his name, were numerous 
and great for long centuries afterwards. 
Visibly a Saint Olaf ever since; and, in- 
deed, in Bollandus or elsewhere, I have 
seldom met with better stuff to make a 
Saint of, or a true World-Hero in all good 
senses. Speaking of the London Olaf 
Churches, I should have added that from 
one of these the thrice-famous Tooley 
Street gets its name,—where those Three 
Tailors, addressing Parliament and the 
Universe, sublimely styled themselves, 
‘We, the People of England.’ Saint 
Olave Street, St. Oley Street, Stooley 
Street, Tooley Street ; such are the meta- 
morphoses of human fame in the world! 

The battle-day of Stickelstad, King Olaf’s 
death-day, is generally believed to have 
been Wednesday, July 31, 1033. But on 
investigation, it turns out that there was 
no total eclipse of the sun visible in Nor- 
way that year; though three years before, 
there was one; but on the 2gth instead 
of the 31st. So that the exact date still 
remains uncertain; Dahlmann, the latest 
critic, inclining for 1030, and its indisputa- 
ble eclipse.* 


(To be continued.) 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS? 


Recentty Dr. Brown -Sequard has 
brought somewhat prominently before the 
American scientific world the theory—ad- 
vanced many years ago by Sir Henry Hol- 
land and others—that we have two brains, 
each perfectly sufficient for the full perfor- 
mance of the mental functions. The gen- 
eral opinion respecting the two halves of 
the brain was formerly that the left side is 
the organ serving in the movements and 
feeling of the right side of the body, while, 
vice versd, the night side serves in volition 
and sensation for the left side of the body. 
But Dr. Brown-Sequard endeavors to 
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show that this is not a necessary relation ;- 
and he maintains not only that we have two 
brains, but that as we make use of only one 
in thought, we leave quite useless one-half: 
of the most important of our organs as re- 


gards manifestations of intelligence: He 
points out that if this statement be just, it 
is a matter of extreme importance to deal: 
carefully with the question whether “ we 
ought not to give education to the two 





* Saxon Chronicle says expressly, under A.D. 
1030: “In this year King Olaf was slain in 
Norway by his own people, and was after- 
wards sainted. 
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sides of the brain, or rather to the two 
brains.” ; 

We would here recall the reader’s atten- 
tion to a point on which we insisted for- 
merly,* the analogy namely between the 
bodily and the mental powers. We said 
that the action of the brain is a process 
not merely depending upon, but in its turn 
affecting, the physical condition of the 
brain, precisely as muscular action of any 
given kind not only depends on the quality 
of the muscles employed, but also affects 
the condition of those muscles. The 
analogy on which we then dwelt, and the 

. deductions we then pointed to, are illus- 
trated, and in their turn illustrate Brown- 
Sequard’s theory. The bodily powers are 
duplex, and very few of the bodily organs 
are single, though several which are really 
double may appear to be single. Now we 
train both members of these twofold bodily 
organs which are under the control of 
volition ; sometimes both equally, as in the 
case of the eyes and ears; sometimes 
with a very slight difference, as in the case 
of the two legs ; sometimes with a notice- 
able difference, as in the case of the two 
arms. Having these pairs of members we 


do not think’of suffering one to do all the 
work, and the other to remain idle; as 


one eye, or one ear, or one arm might. 
But we can conceive the case of a race of 
beings possessing limbs and organs such 
as we .have, but through some defect in 
their method of training the bodily powers, 
using only or chiefly one member of each 
pair. To such a race it would be a new 
doctrine, anda very important one,that both 
members of every pair could be used with 
equal or nearly equal efficiency. The theory, 
at first startling by its novelty, would before 
long be established in a practical manner ; 
and the race would find their powers much 
more than doubled by this duplication of 
their limbs and organs. Now something 
like this is what Dr. Brown-Sequard pro- 
mises as the result of his theory if practi- 
cally adopted. In the remote future, per- 
haps, after many generations have follow- 
-ed the rules which he suggests for bringing 
both halves of the brain or both brains 
into operation, a community with brains 
more effective than ours will arise. Men- 
‘tal one-sidedness will disappear, and re- 
-membering that such terms imply not 





* See Zhe Growth and Decay of Mind, 
-Ecvectic MaGaziné for January, 1874. 
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mere analogies between mental and bodily 
power but actual physical facts, we per- 
ceive that it is a matter of extreme impor- 
tance to the human race to inquire on 
what evidence Brown-Sequard bases his 
ideas, 

One of the proofs on which Dr. Wigan 
insisted, in supporting Holland’s theory, 
was the fact that among insane persons 
we often recognize two different minds, 
either one sane and the other insane, or 
both insane but in different degrees. No 
one who has studied the literature of in- 
sanity can fail to recall instances ; but we 
shall venture to quote in illustration a 
passage from an American narrative, Zhe 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, which is based, we 
are assured, on an actual case which came 
under the notice of the author of that 
pleasant story. 

“Ralph stood looking into a cell, 
where there was a man with a gay red 
plume in his hat and a strip of red flannel 
about his waist. He strutted up and 
down like a drill-sergeant. ‘I am Gen- 
eral Jackson,’ he began; ‘people don’t 
believe it, but Iam. I had my head shot 
off at Bueny Visty, and the new one that 
growed on isn’t nigh so good as the old 
one ; it’s tater on one side. That's why 
they took advantage of me to shut me up. 
But I know some things. My head is 
tater on one side, but it’s all right on 
other. And when I know a thing in the 
left side of my head I know it.’” (This 
illustrates a point on which Dr. Wigan 
specially insisted. An insane patient 
knows he is insane. -He will put forward 
insane ideas, and immediately after having 
put them forward he will say, “I know 
they are insane.” “ The lunatic is at one 
and the same time perfectly rational,” says 
Brown-Sequard, “and perfectly insane.” 
Dr. Wigan concluded, like the poor luna- 
tic of the Indiana workhouse, that in such 
cases one-half of the brain is normal and 
the other half diseased ; one-half employs 
the faculties in a normal way, the other 
half employs them in a wrong way.) The 
crazy pauper is called on to give evidence, 
or rather he introduces himself to the 
judges, with the remark that one side of 
his head being “ sound as a nut,” he “ kin 
give information.” He refuses to be sworn, 
because “he knows himself.” “ You see, 
when a feller’s got one side of his head 
tater, he’s mighty onsartain like. You don’t 
swear me, for I can’t tell what minute the 
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tater side’ll begin to talk. I’m talking out 
of the lef side now, and I’m allright. But 
you don’t swar me. But if you'll send 
some of your constables out to the barn at 
the poor-house and look under the hay 
mow in the north-east corner, you'll find 
some things maybe as has been a missin’ 
for some time, And that a’n’t out of the 
tater side neither.” The exactness of the 
information, with the careful references to 
locality and time, as also the suggestion of 
the proper course of action—not merely 
“go and look,” but send some of your 
constables, &c.—all this illustrates well the 
perfect contrast often existing between the 
two states in which a so-called lunatic 
exists, 

There are cases, however, which are 
even more interesting, in which two differ- 
ent mental conditions are presented, nei- 
ther of which presents any indication of 
mental disease, except such as might be 
inferred from the completeness of the gap 
which separates one from the other. Dr. 
Brown-Sequard gives the following account 
of a case of this kind. “I saw a boy,” he 
says, “at Notting Hill, in London, who 
had two mental lives. In the course of 


the day, generally at the same time, but 


not constantly, his head was seen to fall 
suddenly. He remained erect, however, 
if he was standing, or if sitting he remained 
in that position; if talking, he stopped talk- 
ing for a while; if making a movement he 
stopped moving for awhile; and after 
one or two minutes of that state of falling 
forward or drooping of the head (and he 
appeared as if falling asleep suddenly, his 
eyes closing), immediately after that his 
head rose, he started up, opening his eyes, 
which were now perfectly bright, and look- 
ing quite awake. ‘Then, if there was any- 
body in the room whom he had nbt pre- 
viously seen, he would ask who the person 
was, and why he was not introduced to 
him. He has seen me a great many 
times, and knew me very well. Being 
with him once when one of these attacks 
occurred, he lifted his head and asked his 
mother, ‘Who is this gentleman? Why 
don’t you introduce him tome?’ His 
mother introduced me to him. He did 
not know me at all. He shook hands 
with me, and then I had a conversation 
with him as a physician may have with a 
patient. On the next instance when I 
was present during an attack of this kind, 
I found that he recognized me fully, and 
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talked of what we had spoken of in our 
first interview. I ascertained from what 
I witnessed in these two instances, and 
also (and chiefly, I may add) from his 
mother, a very intelligent woman, that he 
had two lives in reality—two mental 
lives—one in his ordinary state, and ano- 
ther occurring after that attack of a kind 
of sleep for about a minute or two, when 
he knew nothing of what existed in his 
other life. In his abnormal life, the events 
of his normal life were forgotten—his ordi- 
nary life became a blank.* He knew no- 


* We have been compelled slightly to mo- 
dify the report of Dr. Brown-Sequard’s state- 
ment. Though manifestly a report taken by 
short-hand writers, and intended to be vzeréa- 
tim, there are places where it is clear that 
either a part of a sentence has been omitted 
or some words are wrongly reported. We 
speak from experience in saying that even in 
America, where lectures are much more care- 
fully reported than in England, mistakes are 
not uncommon. The enterprise of the Vew 
York Tribune, in taking full reports of lec- 
tures considered noteworthy, is a well-known 
and most creditable feature of American jour- 
nalism. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
reports, even if actually verbatim, can exactly 
represent a lecturer's meaning. A speaker, 
by varieties of inflection, emphasis, and so 
on, to say nothing of expression, action, and 
illustration, can indicate his exact meaning, 
while using language which written in the 
ordinary manner may appear indistinct and 
confused. Thus a most exact and carefully- 
prepared lecture may appear loose and slip- 
shod in the report. This applies to the case 
where a lecturer speaks at so moderate 
a rate that the short-hand writers can secure 
every word, and is true even when in writ- 
ing out their report they make no mistake— 
though this seldom happens, as anyone will 
readily understand, who is acquainted with 
the stenographic art. But the case is much 
worse if a lecturer is a rapid speaker. A 
reporter is compelled to omit words and sen- 
tences occasionally, and such omissions are 
absolutely fatal to the effect of a lecture, re- 
garded either as a demonstration or as a work 
of art. Still more unfortunate will it be fora 
lecturer if he should be carried away by his 
subject, and pour forth rapidly the thoughts 
which have come uncalled into existence. 
Take the most eloquent passage from the 
pages of Sir J. Herschel, Tyndall, or Huxley, 
strike out as many words, not quite necessary 
to the sense, as shall destroy completely the 
flow and rhythm of the passage, omit every third 
sentence, and leave the rest to be slowly read 
by a perplexed student, and the effect will 
correspond to the report of passages which as 
delivered formed the most effective part of a 
lecture. The result may be a useful mental 
exercise, but will surely not be suggestive of 
fervid eloquence. The student of such re- 
ports will do well to read as it were between 
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thing during that second state about what 
had occurred in previous periods of that 
same condition ; but he knew full well all 
that had occurred then, and his recollec- 
tion of everything was as perfect then as 
it was during his ordinary life concerning 
the ordinary acts of that life. He had 
therefore two actually distinct lives, in each 
of which he knew everything which be- 
longed to the wakeful period of that life, 
and in neither of which did he know any- 
thing of what had occurred in the other. 
He remained in the abnormal—or rather 
the less usual state, for a time which was 
extremely variable— between one and 
three hours, and after that he fell asleep, 
and got out of that state of mind pretty 
much in the same way that he had got into it, 
I have seen three other cases of that kind, 
and as so many have fallen under the eyes 
of one single medical practitioner, such 
cases cannot be extremely rare.” 

The circumstances just described will 
probably remind the reader of cases of 
somnambulism, during the recurrence of 
which the person affected recalls the cir- 
cumstances which had taken place during 
the previous attack, of which in the inter- 
vening wakeful state he had been alto- 
gether oblivious. Dr. Carpenter, in his 
fine work on Mental Physiology, records 
several instances. Forbes Winslow cites 
cases in which intoxication has produced 
similar effects; as, for instance, when a 
drunken messenger left a parcel in a place 
which he was quite unable to recall when 
sober; but, becoming drunk again, re- 
membered where it was, and so saved his 
character for honesty through the loss of 
his sobriety. 

It may fairly be reasoned, however, that 
the actual duality of the brain is not de- 
monstrated or even suggested by cases 
such as these last. In fact, it is not diffi- 
cult to cite evidence which, if interpreted 
in the same way, would show that we 
have three brains, or four,or more. Thus 
Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, records that 
“ an Italian gentleman, who died of yellow 
fever in New York, in the beginning of 
his illness spoke English, in the middle of 
it French, but on the day of his death 
only Italian.” It is manifest that the in- 
terpretation of this case, and therefore of 





the lines, taking what appears as rather the 
symbol of what was said than its actual sub- 
stance. So read, such reports are of great 
value. 
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others of the same kind, must be very dif- 
ferent from that which Brown-Sequard as- 
signs, perhaps correctly, to the case of 
twofold mental life above related. Know- 
ing as we do how greatly brain action de- 
pends on the circulation of the blood in 
the vessels of the brain, we can be at no 
loss to understand the cases of the former 
kind, without requiring a distinct brain for 
the different memories excited.* In the 
same way possibly we might explain the 
well-known case of an insane person who 
became sane during an attack of typhus 
fever at the stage when sane persons com- 
monly become delirious, his insanity re- 
turning as the fever declined. But we 
seem led rather to Dr. Brown-Sequard’s 
interpretation, by a case which recently 
came under discussion in our law courts, 
where a gentleman whose mind had be- 
come diseased was restored to sanity by a 
fall which was so serious in its bodily con- 
sequences as to be the subject of an action 
for damages. 

But perhaps the most remarkable illus- 
tration of a double life is one which has 
been brought before the notice of the 
scientific world recently; some time, we 
believe, after Brown-Sequard’s views were 
published. We refer to the case recently 
published by Dr. Mesnet, and referred to 
in Dr. Huxley’s remarkable lecture at Bel- 
fast on the hypothesis that animals are or 
may be automata. We do not purpose 
to quote Huxley’s account in full, as no 
doubt many of our readers have already 
seen it, but the following facts are neces- 
sary to show the bearing of the case on 
Sequard’s theory: “A sergeant of the 
French army, F , twenty-seven years 
of age, was wounded at the Battle of Ba- 
zeilles, by a ball which fractured his left 
parietal "bone. He ran his _ bayonet 
through the Prussian soldier who wounded 
him, but almost immediately his right arm 
became paralyzed; after walking about 
two hundred yards his right leg became 
similarly affected, and he lost his senses. 
When he recovered them, three weeks 





* “No simple term,” says Sir Henry Hol- 
land, “ can express the various effects of acci- 
dent, disease, or decay, upon this faculty, so 
strangely partial in this aspect, and so abrupt 
in the changes they undergo, that the attempt 
to classify them is almost as vain as the re- 
search into their cause.” The term “ disloca- 
tion of memory” was proposed by him for the 
phenomena of complete but temporary forget- 
fulness, 
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afterwards, in hospital at Mayence, the 
right half of the body was completely 
paralyzed, and remained in this condition 
for a year. At present, the only trace of 
the paralysis which remains is a slight 
weakness of the right half of the body. 
Three or four months after the wound was 
in flicted, periodical disturbances of the func- 
tions of the brain made their appearance, 
and have continued ever since. ‘The dis- 
turbances last from fifteen to thirty hours, 
the intervals at which they occur being 
from fifteen to thirty days. For four years, 
therefore, the life of this man has been 
divided into alternating phases, short ab- 
normai states intervening between long 
normal states.” 

It is important to* notice here that 
although this case somewhat resembles 
that of Brown-Sequard’s two-lived boy, we 
have in the soldier’s case a duality brought 
about by a different cause, an accident 
affecting the ff side of the head—that 
side, as we shall presently see, which is 
regarded as ordinarily if not always the 
seat of chief intellectual activity. The 
soldier’s right side was paralyzed, confirm- 
ing the theory that so far as the bodily 
movements are concerned the left brain 


chiefly rules the right-hand organs of the 


body, and vice versé. But the man had 
recovered from his paralysis, so that either 
the left side of the brain had been partially 
restored or else the right brain had ac- 
quired the power of directing the move- 
ments of the right-hand organs. But the 
periodical disturbances came on three or 
four months after the wound was inflicted, 
that is, more than half-a-year before the 
paralysis disappeared. We have, then: 
st, three weeks of unconsciousness, dur- 
ing which we may suppose that the left 
side of the brain was completely stunned 
(if we may apply to the brain an expres- 
sion properly relating to the condition 
of the man); secondly, we have three 
months during which the man was con- 
scious, and in his normal mental condi- 
tian, but paralyzed ; thirdly, we have more 
than half a year during which a double 
mental life went on, but the left side of 
the brain was still so far affected that the 
right side of the body was paralyzed ; and 
lastly, we have more than three years of 
this double mental life, the bodily func- 
tions in the man’s normal life being, it 
would appear, completely restored. 
Assuming, then, Sequard’s theory for 
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the moment, we have to inquire whether 
the man’s normal condition implies the 
action of the uninjured right brain, or of 
the restored left brain, and also to deter- 
mine whether the recovery from paralysis 
has resulted from a more complete restora- 
tion of the left brain, or from the right 
brain having acquired a power formerly 
limited to the left brain. The fact that 
the man’s normal mental condition re- 
turned as soon as consciousness was re- 
stored does not show that this condition 
depends on the action of the left brain, for 
in the unconscious state both brains were 
at rest. Rather it might seem to imply 
that the right brain was the brain active in 
the normal mental state, for the continued 
paralysis of the right side showed that the 
left brain was not completely restored. 
Yet it has been so clearly shown by other 
and independent researches that the left 
brain is the chief seat of intellectual acti- 
vity that we seem forced to adopt the 
opinion that this man’s normal condition 
depends on the action of the left brain. 
And we may perhaps assume, from the 
length of time during which the right side 
remained paralyzed after the left brain had 
resumed a portion of its functions, that 
the other portion—the control of the right- 
hand organs—has never been recovered at 
all by the left brain, but that the right brain 
has acquired the power, a result which, as 
we shall presently see, accords well with 
experience in other cases, 

It would almost seem, on Brown- 
Sequard’s hypothesis—though we must ad- 
mit that the hypothesis does not explain 
all the difficulties in this very singular case 
—that the right brain havingassumed one 
set of functions belonging to the left, from 
time to time tries, as it were, to assume 
also another set of functions belonging to 
the left, viz. the control of mental opera- 
tions, the weakened left brain passing tem- 
porarily into unconsciousness. The matter 
is, however, complicated by peculiarities in 
the bodily state, and in sensorial relations 
during the abnormal condition, The 
whole case is, in fact, replete with difficul- 
ties, as Professor Huxley well points out,* 





* We may in passing note that the case of 
Brown-Sequard’s double-lived boy throws 
some light on the question whether the sol- 
dier is conscious in his abnormal state. Pro- 
fessor Huxley says justly that it is impossible 
to prove whether F. is conscious or not, be- 
cause in his abnormal condition he does not 
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and it seems to us these difficulties are not 
diminished by Brown-Sequard’s theory. 
Let us consider some of the facts of the 
man’s twofold life:—“ In the periods of 
normal life the ex-sergeant’s health is per- 
fect ; he is intelligent and kindly, and per- 
forms satisfactorily the duties of a hospital 
attendant. The commencement of the 
abnormal state is ushered in by uneasiness 
and a sense of weight about the forehead, 
which the patient compares to the con- 
striction of a circle of iron; and after its 
termination he complains for some hours 
of dulness and heaviness of the head. 
But the transition from the normal to the 
abnormal state takes place in a few 
minutes, without convulsions or cries, and 
without anything to indicate the change to 
a bystander. His movements remain free 
and his expression calm, except for a con- 
traction of the brow, an incessant move- 
ment of the eyeballs, and a chewing mo- 
tion of the jaws. The eyes are wide open, 
and their pupils dilated. If the man hap- 
pens to be in aplace to which he is ac- 
customed he walks about as usual; but if 
he is in a new place, or if obstacles are in- 
tentionally placed in his way, he stumbles 
gently against them, stops, and then, feeling 
over the objects with his hands, passes on 
one side of them. He offers no resistance 
to any change of direction which may be 
impressed upon him, or to the forcible ac- 
celeration or retardation of his movements. 
He eats, drinks, smokes, walks about, 
dresses and undresses himself, rises and 
goes to bed at the accustomed hours. 
Nevertheless, pins may be run into his body, 
or strong electric shocks sent through it 
without causing the least indication of 
pain; no odorous substance, pleasant or 
unpleasant, makes the least impression ; 
he eats and drinks with avidity whatever 
is offered, and takes asafcetida, or vinegar, 
or quinine, as readily as water; no noise 





possess the power of describing his condition. 
But the two conditions of the boy’s life were 
not distinguished in this‘way, for he was per- 
fectly rational, and could describe his sensa- 
tions in both conditions. The only evidence 
we can have of any other person’s conscious- 
ness was afforded by this boy during his 
abnormal state. But what strange thoughts 
are suggested by this twofold consciousness 
—or, rather (for twofold consciousness is in- 
telligible enough), by this alternate uncon- 
sciousness. To the boy in one state, what 
was the other life? Whose was the life of 


which he was unconscious ? 
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affects him ; and light influences him only 
under certain conditions. Dr. Mesnet 
remarks that the sense of touch alone 
seems to persist, and indeed to be more 
acute and delicate than in the normal 
state; and it is by means of the nerves of 
touch, almost exclusively, that his organ- 
ism is brought into relation with the outer 
world.” 

Such are the general phenomena pre- 
sented by this curious case. As respects 
details of the man’s behavior under _parti- 
cular circumstances, we refer our readers 
to Professor Huxley’s paper in the ort- 
nightly Review for last November. But 
one peculiarity is so noteworthy, and right- 
ly understood gives so special an ‘interest 
to Brown-Sequard’s hypothesis, that we 
must quote it at length, together with the 
significant remarks with which Professor 
Huxley introduces the subject. “ Those,” 
he says, “who have had occasion to be- 
come acquainted with the phenomena of 
somnambulism and mesmerism will be 
struck with the close parallel which they 
present to the proceedings of F. in his ab- 
normal state. But the great value of Dr. 
Mesnet’s observations lies in the fact that 
the abnormal condition is traceable to a 
definite injury to the brain, and that the 
circumstances are such as to keep us clear 
of the cloud of voluntary and involuntary 
fictions in which the truth is too often 
smothered in such cases, In the unfortu- 
nate subjects of such abnormal conditions 
of the brain, the disturbance of the sensory 
and intellectual faculties is not unfrequent- 
ly accompanied by a perturbation of the 
moral nature which may manifest itself in 
a most astonishing love of lying for its own 
sake. And in this respect, also, F.’s case 
is singularly instructive, for although in his 
normal state he is a perfectly honest man, 
in his abnormal condition he is an invete- 
rate thief, stealing and hiding away what- 
ever he can lay hands on, with much dex- 
terity, and with an absurd indifference as 
to whether the property is his own or not. 
Hoffmann’s terrible conception of the 
‘ Doppelt-giinger’ is realised by men in 
this state, who live two lives, in the one of 
which they may be guilty of the most 
criminal acts, while in the other they 
are eminently virtuous and respectable. 
Neither life knows anything of the other. 
Dr. Mesnet states that he has watched a 
man in his abnormal state elaborately pre- 
pare to hang himself, and has let him go 
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on” (!) “until asphyxia set in, when he 
cut him down. But on passing into the 
normal state the would-be suicide was 
wholly ignorant of what had happened.” 

If Wigan and Sequard are right in 
regarding the changes of opinion with 
which most of us are familiar as differing 
only in degree from the duality of a luna- 
tic’s mind who has sane and insane pe- 
riods, and mental indecision as differing 
only in degree from the case of a lunatic 
who “is of two minds,” knowing that 
what he says is insane, a curious subject 
of speculation arises in the consideration 
of the possible duality of the moral na- 
ture. The promptings of evil and the 
voice of conscience resisting these prompt- 
ings, present themselves as the operation 
of the two brains, one less instructed and 
worse trained than the other. ‘Conver- 
sion” is presented to us as a physical pro- 
cess, bringing the better trained brain into 
action in such sort as to be the only or 
chief guide of the man’s actions. 

Passing, however, from thoughts such 
as these to the reasoning on which must 
depend our acceptance of the theory 
which has suggested them, let us consider 
what evidence we have to show that a 
real difference exists between the right 
and left brains. 

It has been shown that the faculty of 
speech depends either wholly or mainly 
on the left side of the brain. A lesion in 
a particular region of this side produces 
the loss of the faculty of expressing ideas 
by spoken words. Out of more than a 
hundred cases of this peculiar disease— 
aphasia—only one is known (and that 
case is doubtful) in which the right side 
of the brain was diseased. This seems to 
show that the two sides of the brain are 
distinct one from the other. At first 
sight, however, the idea might suggest it- 
self that this evidence tended to prove 
that the two portions of the brain dis- 
charge supplementary functions. If the 
left side thus perform duties with which 
the right side has nothing to do, presuma- 
bly the right side may perform duties 
from which the left side is free. This, 
indeed, would appear to be the case; but 
Brown-Sequard’s position is that this 
is not a necessary distinction; but the 
result of habit, unconsciously exercised 
of course, since (as yet, at any rate) we 
do not possess the power of deciding 
that we will use this or that side of the 
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brain. He maintains that the left brain 
is used in speech, as the right hand is 
used in writing, that a disease in the par- 
ticular part of the left brain on which 
speech depends, causes aphasia, precisely 
as a disease of the right hand destroys 
the power of writing (until the left hand 
has been trained to the work), and that 
by training both brains we should render 
this particular form of cerebral disease 
less likely to cause loss of speech, much 
in the same way that by training both 
hands to write, we should diminish the 
chance of any such cause as disease or 
accident depriving us of the power of 
writing. 

Brown-Sequard further maintains that 
where the power of articulation is lost, it 
is not the mere power of moving the mus- 
cles of the tongue, larynx or chest, which 
is lost, but the memory of the mode of di- 
recting the movements of those muscles. 
In many cases, he says, “a patient could 
move the tongue in any direction, could 
move the larynx, and utter sounds very 
well; but could not articulate, the men- 
tal part of the mechanical act being lost, 
not the mechanical action itself.” 

Sight affords evidence that the distinct 
action of the two sides of the brain is not 
incompatible with the completeness of the 
power possessed by either. Wollaston held 
that the right side of the base of the 
brain is the centre for sight in the two 
right halves of the eye—that is, the half 
of the right eye towards the temple, and 
the half of the left eye towards the nose; 
while the left side of the base of the brain 
is the centre for sight in the two other 
halves—the outer half of the left eye and 
the inner half of the right eye. If this 
were so, the two halves of the brain 
would be, so far as sight is concerned, ab- 
solutely supplementary to each other, in- 
somuch that a disease of either half of the 
brain would render sight imperfect. It is 
not altogether true, however, as Brown- 
Sequard states, that only one half of each 
object would be seen, for the whole of an 
object may fall on either half of the retina. 
But objects looked at full front would thus 
be divided. If the left side of the brain 
were affected, the left halves of the eyes 
would act imperfectly, that is, the left 
halves of the visual field within the eye ; 
so that, in point of fact, objects towards 
the observer’s right would be unseen ; 
and vice versd. Wollaston himself was 
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troubled occasionally by a defect of this 
kind. ‘Trying one day to read the name 
of an instrument—the barometer—he 
could read only “ meter,” the other part 
of the word, “baro,” being invisible. 
Agassiz was similarly affected. And 
many patients who are afflicted with cer- 
tain disorders of movement implying 
brain disease, have the same trouble— 
they see only half of objects towards 
which the eyes are directly turned. Nor 
is this the only evidence which at a first 
view seems to demonstrate Wollaston’s 
theory. If the theory were true we 
should expect to find that when only a 
small part of one side of the brain—or 
rather, of that region on which sight de- 
pends—was affected, then only the half 
of one eye would be deprived of sight. 
This has been found to be the case. And 
naturally, we should expect that if the 
other part of that region (of the same 
side of the brain) were affected, then the 
corresponding half of the other eye, and 
that half only, would be deprived of sight. 
This also has been found to be the case. 
Nevertheless, Wollaston’s theory has to 
be abandoned because it does not ac- 
count for all the facts, and is opposed by 
three decisive facts at least.* It has 
been shown in many instances that a dis- 
ease in one half of the brain will produce 
complete loss of sight, (i.) of the two 
halves of the eye on the same side as the 
diseased brain; or (ii.) of the two halves 
of the eye on the opposite side; or (iii.) 
of the two halves of both eyes. Mani- 
festly then there is no necessary associa- 

* It is singular how seldom the true rules 
which should guide us in selecting and re- 
jecting theories are recognised and under- 
stood. Over and over again we see it assum- 
ed, if not stated, that that theory which ac- 
counts for the greatest number of facts is to 
be adopted as the most probable. This is 
not by any means the case. The true theory 
must, in reality, accord with a@// the facts, 
though we may not be able to show that it 
does. Now if a theory accounts for several 
of the facts, and is not opposed bya single 
one, it has a much better claim to be adopted 
provisionally as the most probable than 
another theory which accounts for a greater 
number of facts, or even for all the known 
facts save one, but is manifestly opposed by 
one fact. This is a rule of the utmost impor- 
tance in science, because often it enables us 
to select the true theory, not by overpower- 
ing testimony of evidence in its favor, but 


by consecutively rejecting all other possible 
theories. 
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tion between either side of the brain and 
the sight of either eye, or of the two 
halves of either eye. Each side of the 
brain possesses apparently the fofentiality 
of rendering sight perfect for both eyes. 
Admitting this, it is clearly a point of 
great importance to inquire whether both 
sides of the brain, or the two brains, may 
not each be trained to discharge this 
duty; for the disease of either would no 
longer destroy or seriously impair the 
power of sight. 

The next point considered by Brown- 
Sequard is that of gesture. The left side 
of the brain chiefly controls the gestures, 
and this for the simple reason that the 
left side of the brain guides chiefly the 
movements of the right side of the body, 
and it is chiefly with the right arm that 
gestures are made. But it also appears 
likely, from certain pathological facts, 
that even the motion of the left arm, so 
far as gestures are concerned, depends on 
the action of the left side of the brain; 
for it is found that patients who have the 
left side of the brain diseased commonly 
lose the faculty of making appropriate ges- 
tures with either the right or the left arm. 
It has, however, happened in a few cases 
that disease of the right side of the brain 
has led to a loss of the power of making 
gestures. It need hardly be remarked 
that this exception no more opposes itself 
to the general theory of the duality of 
the brain than does the fact that a cer- 
tain proportion of persons are left-handed, 
or one may say left-sided. 

There is a difficulty in determining how 
far writing depends on the left side of the 
brain, because disease of that side is not 
uncommonly accompanied by paralysis 
of the right arm and hand, and in such 
cases we cannot determine whether the 
power of writing is lost on account of a 
real loss of memory of the relation be- 
tween written symbols and the ideas they 
express, or simply through the effects of 
paralysis. However, it very seldom hap- 
pens that paralyzed patients have lost al- 
together the use of the fingers and are un- 
able to make the least sign. In fact it is 
found that in many cases they can imitate 
writing placed before them (oftener if the 
handwriting resembles their own), while 
they are unable from memory to write 
anything, or at all events to express ideas 
by writing. The disease is called agra- 
phia. In many patients suffering from 
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this disease the right arm is perfectly free 
from any sign of paralysis, but a portion 
of the left side of the brain has been dis- 


eased. It would appear therefore that 
written language, like spoken language, 
depends on the left side of the brain. 

It is also known that the power of rea- 
soning depends on the left side of the 
brain more than on the right. In cases 
of insanity the left side of the brain has 
more frequently been found to be diseased 
than the right side. 

We see, then, that to the left brain we 
must assign the chief control over speech, 
writing, and gesture—the methods, that 
is, of expressing ideas. ‘This side also 
seems principally concerned in the pro- 
cess of reasoning; and besides these spe- 
cial functions, we must assign to the left 
side of the brain the principal control 
over the motions and organs of the right 
side of the body. 

The right side of the brain in turn pos- 
sesses its special functions. It serves 
chiefly to the emotional manifestations, 
including those called hysterical, and also 
to the needs of the body as respects nu- 
trition.* It also, of course, possesses a 
function corresponding to the control of 
the left side of the brain over the bodily 
organs, the right side having principal 
control over the movements and organs 
of the left side of the body. 

And now for the practical application 
of these facts. 





* The evidence adduced by Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard respecting the special functions of the 
right side of the brain is chiefly derived from 
his medical experience, and would, therefore, 
not be altogether suitable to these pages—or 
rather, its force would not be so clearly re- 
cognised as that of the evidence relating to 
language and gesture. It appears that ulcera- 
tion of the lungs or liver, haemorrhage and 
sudden inflammation, can result more or less 
directly from irritation, and that in these 
cases it has chiefly been the right side of the 
brain which has been affected. Among 121 
cases of paralysis, caused by hysteria, 97 were 
found associated with disease of the right 
side of the brain, and only 24 with disease of 
the left side. It is also well known that 
paralysis is more common on the left side of 
the$body than on the fright side, ‘which corre- 
sponds to the fact that the right side of the 
brain is more commonly diseased in the man- 
ner which results in paralysis. He cites 
other medical evidence in support of the 
theory that the right side of the brain is 
chiefly concerned in the nutrition of the va- 
rious organs of the body. 
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If the difference which exists between 
the two sides of the brain depended on a 
radical difference in their structure, it 
would of course be impossible to bring 
about any change. The facts we have 
cited would be interesting, but they 
would have no practical application, how- 
ever thoroughly they might be demon- 
strated. We recognise clearly the diffe- 
rence between the functions of the eye 
and those of the ear, between the office of 
the legs and that of the arms; but we do 
not inquire whether both the eye and the 
ear might be trained to perform the same 
duties, nor do we practise walking on our 
hands, or grasping objects with our feet. 
But it is manifest that a useful purpose 
might be served by calling to any per- 
son’s attention the fact, if such it should 
be, that he uses one or other eye more 
frequently than the other, or for different 
purposes, and that, his general powers of 
sight would be improved if he accustom- 
ed both eyes to the same amount and 
kind of work.* Similarly of the ears. 
Again some persons are /vo right-handed 
(we question, indeed, whether one-hand- 
edness, whether right or left be chiefly em- 





* Perhaps in some instances the reverse 
may be the case—though we question whether 
many would care to have one eye specially 
suited for one kind of work, and the other 
eye for a different kind. This is not an ima- 
ginary case. It is much more common than 
many suppose, for one eye to be of different 
focal length than the other; and, if the diffe- 
rence is not early noticed, it is apt to increase, 
each eye being used for the work to which it 
is best suited. The present writer supposes 
that a marked difference between his own 
eyes attained its present extent in this way, 
though the difference was probably consider- 
able:in childhood. It is now so great that the 
left eye is scarcely used at all, and is almost 
useless for ordinary vision, being very near- 
sighted, but is almost microscopic for near 
objects ; while the right eye is not used at 
all on examining minute objects, and very lit- 
tle in reading, but is of average power for dis- 
tant objects. To use both has become im- 
possible, and may have always been so. The 
difference, however, was not noticed until the 
writer was about 18 years of age. That it ex- 
isted in boyhood to a marked degree, he con- 
siders to be proved by the difficulty he expe- 
rienced in acquiring skill in such games as 
cricket, ‘rackets, fives, billiards, &c., where 
ready and exact judgment of distances is re- 
quired. He believes that in almost every in- 
stance when a boy shows a marked want of 
skill in such games—while apt in others—it 
will be found that one eye differs so much in 
focal length from the other as to be little used. 
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ployed, does not in all cases involve a loss 
of power). In allsuch cases it is probable 
that careful training, especially if begun 
in early life, by tending to equalise the 
work of each member of each pair of 
organs, might not add considerably to the 
general powers of the body. It is some- 
thing of this sort that Brown-Sequard 
hopes to attain for the brain; in fact, it is 
by this very process that he hopes to 
bring into action the full powers of this 
dual organ. 

He remarks that “ every organ which is 
put in use for a certain function gets de- 
veloped, and more apt or ready to perform 
that function. Indeed, the brain shows 
this in point of mere size. For the left 
side of the brain, which is used most, is 
larger than the right side. The left side 
of the brain also receives a great deal 
more blood than the right side, because 
its action preponderates, and every organ 
that acts much receives more blood. As 
regards the influence of action on the 
brain, there is a fact which hatters know 
very well. If a person is accustomed for 
many years of adult life—say from 20 up 
to 40 or more—to go to the same hatter, 
the hatter will find after a time that he has 
to enlarge the hat of his customer; and, 
indeed, a person advanced in years, even 
having passed 56, as your lecturer has, 
may have a chance to observe such a 
change. ‘There is no period of six months 
that has passed that I have not found my 
hat, if neglected and put aside, has become 
too small. The head growing is very 
strong proof that the brain grows also. 
Action is a means of increasing size. It 
is also a means of developing power. I 
have no doubt that a good many among 
you have observed that after paying great 
attention to a subject they have not only 
acquired knowledge on that subject, but 
became much better able to solve ques- 
tions relating to that subject—that having 
developed the part of the brain which has 
been used for the acts performed, that part 
has become far better able to perform the 
duties demanded of it.” 

The superior size, therefore, of the left 
side of the brain, as well as the fact that 
it receives a larger share of blood than the 
right, show that it is predominant in our 
system. ‘This fact is also shown by the 
prevalence of right-handedness among all 
races of men. There is no left-handed race 
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among all the races that people the world.* 
But also,the left-handed individuals of every 
race have the brain correspondingly un- 
equal, only that in their case the right side 
of the brain is more developed, and that 
side, instead of the left, controls the faculty 
of expressing ideas, whether by language 
or by gesture, and acts chiefly in. intellec- 
tual operations. ‘The connection between 
greater development of the brain and the 
control of reason and its expression, by 
the side of the brain so developed, seems 
conclusively established. ‘The side of the 
brain which chiefly guides our actions has 
the greater mass of grey matter, the greater 
number of convolutions, the most plentiful 
supply of blood. 

Now it appears certain that the greater 
development of the left side of the brain, 
and consequently, if the inferences just 
drawn are sound, the chief use of that side 
in reason, language, and gesture, is brought 
about by actions under the control of will. 
We exercise most the right side of the body, 
hence the left side of the brain becomes 
better developed than the right, and hence, 
therefore, it assumes the function of con- 
trolling intellectual processes and their ex- 
pression. If, of set purpose, we exercised 
equally both sides of the body, if in partic- 
ular we employed the organs on the left 
side in processes at present chiefly or wholly 
managed by those on the right, would not 
the two sides of the brain become equally 
developed, and might not both become 
capable of controlling the reasoning facul- 
ties? On this point we have evidence 
which is well worth considering, even if it 
cannot be regarded as decisive. 

Cases have occurred in which the left 
side of a child’s brain has become diseased 
before the child has learned to talk. In 





* Right-sidedness extends even to lower 
races, though there are few cases in which we 
have the means of determining it. Birds, and 
especially parrots, show right-sidedness. Dr. 
W. Ogle has found that few parrots perch on 
the left leg. Now parrots have that part at 
least of the faculty of speech, which depends 
on the memory of successive sounds, and of 
the method of reproducing such imitation of 
them as a parrot’s powers permit; and it is 
remarkable that their left brain receives more 
blood and is better developed than the right 
brain. So far Dr. Brown-Sequard on this point. 
It may be questioned whether monkeys show 
any tendency to right-handedness; our own 
recollections of monkey gestures certainly 
suggest no preference of the kind. 
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such cases the child has learned to talk as 
well, or nearly as well, as if the left side of 
the brain had been sound. Now, if in 
such cases the child had been born of left- 
handed parents, we could regard the result 
as depending on the hereditary transmission 
of exceptional powers to the right side of 
the brain. But no such explanation has 
been available. In most instances, cer- 
tainly (in all according to Brown-Sequard’s 
belief ) the parents of these children were 
right-handed. In fact, the circumstance 
that these children, besides being able to 
speak, could make use of all the members ° 
of the right side of the body (though the 
left side of the brain, which usually con- 
trols the movements of those members, 
was diseased), shows that the right side of 
the brain had assumed powers not ordina- 
rily belonging to it. The children, however, 
as might be expected, were left-handed, 
the left side of the body being governed 
as the special province of the right brain, 
and the right side only because the disease 
of the left brain forced on the right brain 
the duty of governing the right side of the 
body, as well as that of contro!ling reason, 
speech, and gesture. 

The next point cited by Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard does not seem quite so clearly 
favorable to his views; in fact it appears 
to us to suggest a rather strong argumemt 
against the hope which he entertains that 
the general mental powers may be improved 
by exercising both sides of the brain in the 
same kind of work. He points out that 
very few left-handed persons have learned 
to write with the left hand, and that those 
who can write with that hand do not write 
nearly so well with it as with the right 
hand. “ Therefore,” he says, “ the left side 
‘of the brain, even in persons who are left- 
handed naturally (so that the right side of 
the brain controls the reasoning faculties 
and their expression) can be so educated 
that the right hand, which that side of the 
brain controls, produces a better hand- 
writing than that by the left hand, though 
this is controlled by the better developed 
brain.” ‘This certainly seems to show the 
possibility of training one side of the brain 
to do a part of the work appertaining in 
the ordinary course of things to the other ; 
but the inferiority of the writing with the 
left hand is rather an awkward result so 
far as Brown-Sequard’s hopes are con- 
cerned. For it looks very much as though 
the habit of writing with the right hand, 
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which in the case of a left-handed person 
is in fact the wrong hand for writing with, 
rendered the right brain less fit to control 
that special department of its duties (for a 
left-handed person) which relates to the 
expression of ideas by writing. Now it 
may be a very useful thing to acquire true 
duality of brain-power, if the ordinarily 
less-used side of the brain for any particu- 
lar action does not acquire full power for 
that function at the expense of the other 
side; but otherwise the advantage is not 
so obvious. If we could train the left arm 
to be as skilful as the right, without losing 
the skill of the right arm, we should will- 
ingly take the proper measures; but merely 
to shift the skill from one arm to the other 
would lead to no advantage, even if we 
could be quite sure that it would involve 
no loss. And, as we have said, this par- 
ticular argument suggests a test which can 
hardly be expected to favor Brown-Se- 
quard’s theory. Left-handed persons are 
continually exercising their left or less de- 
veloped brain in work properly appertain- 
ing to the right brain (in this case). Ac- 
cordingly, with them the two brains are 
more equally exercised than in the case of 
right-handed persons. But are the left- 
handed observed to be ordinarily of better 
balanced mind than the nght-handed ? 
Are they less liable to paralysis of one 
side of the body, through having each 
brain readier to discharge the functions of 
the other? It seems to us that if neither 
of these relations exists, and we can scarce- 
ly suppose that either could exist without 
having long since been recognised, we may 
regard Brown-Sequard’s theories as inte- 
resting perhaps, and even trustworthy, but 
we can scarcely place much reliance on the 
hopes which he bases upon those theories. 
His next argument seems somewhat 
more to the purpose. Right-sidedness af- 
fects the arms, as we know, much more 
than the legs. It is presumable, therefore, 
that there is not so special a relation be- 
tween the more developed left brain and 
the action of the right leg, which is only 
the equal of the left leg, as there is between 
the left brain and the more skilful of the 
two arms. In other words, we may as- 
sume that both brains control both legs. 
In fact, if by equalising the practice of the 
two arms we are to bring the two brains 
not only into more. equal operation, but 
into combined action on each arm, it 
would appear that the equal exercise of 
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the two legs ought to have resulted in com- 
bining the action of the two brains so far 
as the control of the lower limbs is con- 
cerned. So that we not only may “ infer 
this state of the two brains from the ob- 
served powers of the two legs,” but unless 
we do assume this, the hopes entertained 
by Brown-Sequard must be regarded as to 
some degree negatived. Now if the brains 
do thus act in combination in controlling 
the lower limbs, it is clear that the com- 
plete paralysis of a leg ought not to be so 
common as the complete paralysis of an 
arm, for an arm would be paralyzed if only 
one side of the brain were affected, but for 
aleg to be paralyzed both sides of the 
brain must be affected. Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard states that this is the case, at least 
to this degree, that “it is exceedingly rare 
that the leg is affected in the same degree 
by paralysis as the arm.” * 

The hope entertained by Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard is that by teaching our children to 
use both sides of the body equally, the two 
sides of the brain may be brought into more 
uniform action. “If you have been con- 
vinced by the arguments I have given that 
we have two brains,” he says, “it is clear 
that we ought to develop both of them, 
and I can say at any rate as much as this, 
there is a chance,—I could not say more, 
but at least there is a chance,—that if we 
develop the movements of the two sides of 
the body, the two arms and the two legs, 
one just as much as the other, the two 
sides of the brain will then be developed 
one as much as the other as respects the 
mental faculties also.” There is a connec- 
tion between the development of the brain 
as regards the mental faculties and the de- 
velopment as regards leading movements 
on one side of the body: therefore, Brown- 
Sequard considers that if we train the left 
side of the body as carefully as we are in 
the habit of training the right, there is a 
chance that we should have two brains as 
respects mental functions instead of one as 
at present. Since in cases of disease of the 
left side of the brain the right side can be 
trained to exercise all the functions usually 





*We do not feel quite sure that we have 
rightly dealt with the doctor's argument in 
this case; because he has presented it very 
briefly, with the remark that it cannot be un- 
derstood well except by medical men, and our 
explanation, not requiring a medical training 
on the reader's part, is therefore presumably 
inexact. 
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performed by the left side, it seems reason- 
able to hope that we can do as much for the 
right side of the brain when the left side is 
sound. Dr. Brown-Sequard suggests, there- 
fore, that no child shall be allowed to re- 
main either right-sided or left-sided, but be 
initiated as early as possible into two-sided 
ways. “One day or one week it would 
be one arm which would be employed for 
certain things, such as writing, cutting 
meat, or putting a spoon or fork in the 
mouth, and so on. In this way it would 
be very easy to obtain a great deal, if not 
all. We know that even adults can come 
to make use of their left arm. A person who 
has lost his right arm can learn to write 
(with difficulty, it is true, because in adult 
life it is much more difficult to produce 
these effects than in children), and the left 
arm can be used in a great variety of ways 
by persons who wish to make use of it.” 
“There is also another fact as re- 
gards the power of training. Even in 
adults, who have lost the power of speech 
from disease of the left side of the brain, it 
is possible to train the patient to speak, 
and most likely then by the use of the 
right side of the brain, the left side of those 
patients, with great difficulty, will come to 
learn. The same teaching we employ 
with a child learning to speak should be 
employed to teach an adult who has lost 
the power of speech. So also as regards 
gesture and other ways of expressing ideas. 
I have trained some patients to make ges- 
tures with the left arm who had lost the 
power of gesture with the right, and who 
were quite uncomfortable because their 
left arm, when they tried to move it, at 
times moved in quite an irregular way, and 
by no means in harmony with their inten- 
tion. ‘There is a power of training, there 
fore, for adults; and therefore that power 
no doubt exists to a still greater degree in 
the case of children ; and as we know that 
we can make a child, who is naturally left- 
handed, come to be right-handed, so we 
can make a child who is naturally right- 
handed come to be left-handed as well.” 
The great point should be to develop 
equally the two sides of the body, in the 
hope that by so doing the two sides of the 
brain, or the two brains, may be brought 
into harmonious action, not only as re- 
spects bodily, but also as respects mental 
functions. 
We have thus brought before the reader 
the hopes, as well as the theoretical views, 
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of Dr. Brown-Sequard. We must say in 
conclusion that although for our own 
part we do not regard his hopes as alto- 
gether well based, believing, in fact, that 
many familiar experiences are against 
them, we attach great importance to the 
theoretical considerations to which he di- 
rects attention. Wemay not be able to 
increase general mental power, and still 
less to double mental power by calling the 
two sides of the brain into combined acti- 
vity (as respects intellectual processes), 
yet if we recognise the duality of the brain 
in this respect we may find it possible to as- 
sist the reasoning side of the brain in other 
ways. For instance, it may be found 
that by considering the facts to which 
Brown-Sequard has called attention, we can 
more clearly understand the advantage 
which the student has long been known to 
derive from special forms of mental re- 
laxation. It may, for instance, be a spe- 
cially desirable change for the student to 
have his emotions called into play, because 
the overworked reasoning part of the brain 
obtains in that way a more complete rest. 
When either side of the head is suffering 
from temporary ailments, as in migraine 
(hemikranion), special forms of mental * or 
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bodily exercise may be found useful to 
remove or alleviate the sufferings. And 
it cannot be but that in studying the 
effects of such experiments as Brown-Se- 
quard suggests, light would be thrown on 
the interesting and perplexing subject of 
the brain’s action in relation to conscious- 
ness and volition. If in addition to such 
useful results as these it should be found 
that by careful training on Brown-Sequard’s 
plan the duality of the brain can be made 
a source of increased mental power, or of 
better mental balance, or of readier deci- 
sion, so much the better. ‘The progress of 
science calls for increased mental activity. 
We want more powerful brains than serv- 
ed our forefathers, for we try to grapple 
with more difficult questions. The idea is 
at least pleasing to contemplate, though 
we fear itis based as yet on no very firm 
foundation, that as binocular vision gives 
a power of determining the true position 
of objects which the single eye does not 
possess, so bi-cerebral thought may supply 
a mental parallax enabling men to obtain 
juster views of the various subjects of their 
thoughts than they can obtain at present 
by mental processes which are known to 
be one-sided.— Cornhill Magazine. 


MIRABEAU AND MADAME DE NEHRA. 


Everyone who has heard of Mirabeau 
is probably familiar with the story of his 
love for “ Sophie,” through her celebrated 





*An experience of the writer’s seems to 
suggest this as possible. On one occasion, 
when he was about to deliver a lecture toa 
large audience (the largest he had ever ad- 
dressed, in fact,and computed at nearly 3,000), 
he was suffering from a headache affecting the 
right side of the head so severely that the 
slighest movement caused intense pain, and 
every breathing was responded to by a dismal 
throbbing of the brain. The headache was not 
occasioned by excitement, but was connect- 
ed witha general disturbance of the system 
from a severe cold, and was intensified bya 
journey from Chicago to New York (where 
the lecture was delivered), completed only 
two or three hours before the lecture began. 
During the first ten minutes of the address 
the pain was very great indeed, and was ren- 
dered more severe by the effort required in 
addressing so large a meeting with a voice 
affected by catarrh. But from that time the 
pain grew less, and at the end of the lecture 
no trace of it remained. The headache did 
not return after the lecture was over; in 


“ Letters.” It is a wild romantic story, 
in keeping with the impetuous, audacious, 
lawless character of the man. A large 
and noble nature, but also ignoble, coarse, 
sensual, utterly uncontrolled, incapable of 
self-government, yet possessing withal a 
singular faculty of governing others— 
swaying them whither he would by the 
fascination of his resistless genius, his 
indomitable will, drawing them towards 
him by the force of an invincible attrac- 
tion. A nature difficult, almost impossi- 
ble to comprehend or to judge rightly— 
so complicated, so completely opposed 





fact, the rest of the evening was passed in 
such manifest enjoyment of pleasant converse 
at the Century Club, that several “‘ Centu- 
rions” who had heard the lecture must in all 
probability have found it difficult to reconcile 
the circumstance with the lecturer’s statement 
about his illness. [Ah! goodly fellowship of 
“ Centurions !” where else in the world are 
so many genial souls gathered together ? and 
where else in the world does the stranger re- 
ceive so warm a greeting ?] 
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were the qualities which one would have 
deemed it nearly impossible to exist in 
the character of one man. It is easy to 
understand the power he exercised over 
Louise Monnier, young, romantic, and 
beautiful, shut up in a dreary little coun- 
try town, with an old jealous cross-grained 
husband for a jailor. Near Pontarlier is 
the Castle of Tours, in which unruly Mi- 
rabeau was confined by lettres de cachet, 
eating out his heart in forced inaction. 
Pontarlier is, as we have said, near, and 
Mirabeau walks out daily on parole, often 
bending his steps towards the sad little 
town, and the two came together, un- 
checked, Mirabeau’s notorious ugliness 
rendering him harmless in the eyes of 
Sophie’s jailor; and the two flints meeting 
they strike fire, and then follows a wild 
story of flight and pursuit, and wondrous 
tales of escapes and adventures, which 
read like a romance of olden times, com- 
ing to rest at last in a little garret-room in 
Amsterdam, where these two lived an 
idyllic life for eight months, and then 
parted. Mirabeau to Vincennes; Sophie 
—to what ?—it is generally believed that 
she, “unable to live alone in the uni- 
verse,” killed herself; but she did not—at 
least not then. She first strove to console 
herself with the society of an officer of the 
Marshalsea, a brutal man, who beat her; 
and then with the companionship of a 
cavalry officer, who was better-mannered, 
and did not beat her, but who unluckily 
died of disease of the lungs at the mo- 
ment when he had resolved to legitima- 
tise their connection by marriage ties. 
Then, and then only, nine years after her 
separation from Mirabeau, life became 
intolerable to our romantic Sophie, and 
she suffocated herself. 

It is pleasant to turn from this tale of 
lawless passions to that of a woman whose 
connection with Mirabeau is less noto- 
rious, less romantic, but whose influence 
was as pure and elevating to the man 
she loved as that of her predecessor had 
been harmful and degrading. 

Among the many relics of his adopted 
father possessed by M. Lucas de Mon- 
tigny—busts, drawings, autographs, etc.— 
there is a miniature painting of a beautiful 
woman of about twenty-eight years of 
age; it is an intellectual face, and is at 
the same time inexpressibly charming in 
its sweetness and refinement. The original 
of that !portrait was Madame de Nehra, 
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the illegitimate daughter of one Onno 
Zvier, a Dutchman, of some celebrity in 
the political world of Holland during the 
eighteenth century. Of all the women 
Mirabeau loved, and of all the women 
who loved him, Madame de Nehra was 
the one who most completely and en- 
tirely devoted herself to him. An orphan 
and unmarried, there were no previous 
ties to sunder; she lived-with Mirabeau 
for five years, and all who knew her dur- 
ing that period and witnessed the self- 
sacrificing devotion with which she gave 
herself up to the happiness and the honor 
of the man she loved, speak of her with 
the deepest respect and esteem. Mira- 
beau’s incurable fickleness, which in him 
amounted to a disease, so wounded her 
womanly pride, that he drove her from 
him. It was a step she always regretted, 
but she never ceased to love him, and 
though she survived him many years, she 
remained faithful to his memory to the 
end of her life. 


She has left two memoirs of her con- 
nection with Mirabeau, the one written 
shortly after his death, when the writer 
was about twenty-eight, the other twelve 
years later in Amsterdam, where Madame 
de Nehra was then living. 

These memoirs were in the possession 
of Mirabeau’s adopted son, M. Lucas de 
Montigny. He could not reconcile him- 
self to {the idea of publishing them, for 
though he tenderly loved Madame de 
Nehra, who had been like a second mo- 
ther to him, he feared that these memoirs 
would produce an unfavorable impression 
of the man whose memory he so passion- 
ately worshipped. Since M. de Mon- 
tigny’s death, portions of these memoirs 
have been published,* and from these 
the reader is able to gather many frag- 
ments which are of great value for a right 
apprehension of Mirabeau’s character. 

The passionate, eloquent, sensual side 
of the man’s nature is familiar to us all, 
and it is quite easy to understand how at 
the age of five-and-twenty he should have 
fascinated a romantic enthusiastic young 
woman shut up alone with an old hus- 
band in a dreary little country town. 

But there must surely have been another 
side to the nature of a man who, at thir- 
ty-six, with a face to the ugliness of which 
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Madame de Nehra herself so forcibly bears 
witness, should have inspired a young 
girl of nineteen, free to choose from all 
the world, with a sincere, serious, calm 
affection, untainted with any motives of 
vanity, sensuality, or interest,—this surely 
proves that the violence of his character 
and passions must in some sort have been 
atoned for by other qualities, good-nature, 
sensibility, tact, and tenderness. 

On the other hand, it also seems a 
curious anomaly that a woman of Ma- 
dame de Nehra’s moral qualities should 
have regarded Mirabeau’s infidelities with 
so much toleration, so long as his heart 
was not seriously engaged. All the ac- 
counts we have of Madame de Nehra 
agree in describing her as a woman 
whose moral character was in_ perfect 
harmony with the sweet, modest, and 
refined expression of what Mirabeau him- 
self calls her “ angelic face.” -It can 
perhaps be best accounted for by her own 
avowal that she never felt for Mirabeau 
that passionate sentiment called love, but 
that her affection for him was calm and 
deep, a mixture of admiration and of 
compassion, inspired by the contrast be- 
tween the great powers and noble in- 
stincts, the painful weaknesses and the de- 
graded life of the man for whom she had 
sacrificed everything a woman holds dear. 

Madame de Nehra met Mirabeau in 
1784, and she thus describes the first 
impression he produced on her: 


 “ The repulsion his appearance roused in 
me is almost incredible: I started back, hor- 
rified. I have since noticed the 
same effect produced on others, who after- 
wards not only reconciled themselves to his 
ugliness, but even maintained that his fea- 
tures were suited to the character of his 
mind, His face was expressive, his mouth 
very good, and his smile winning. 

His conversation had an inexpressible charm 
for me; he gave expression in his beautiful 
language to ideas and thoughts which had 
lain dormant in me for years, vainly seeking 
for utterance. Our ideas agreed perfectly.” 


® Madame de Nehra was living in a 
convent at the time when she first met 
Mirabeau, and for three months the bril- 
liant orator visited her every day, spend- 
ing five and six hours at the parlor 
grating. At last, a day came when he 
announced to her that he was to leave 
Paris, and entreated her to accompany 
him. The idea seemed to her utterly 
insane; but he described to her his com- 
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plete isolation and friendless condition ; 
separated from his wife, without parents, 
friends, or fortune, his position seemed so 
desolate that she overcame her own re- 
pugnance to the plan and yielded to his 
prayers, She felt that it lay in her power 
to atone to him for all he had lost; she 
hoped by her influence to calm and check 
the transports of her own excited imagi- 
nation ; she sacrificed her peaceful happy 
life to follow the course of his stormy ca- 
reer. 

Her first great difficulty was to bring 
his pecuniary affairs into some sort of 
order. He was very extravagant, and 
deeply in debt, and had no notion of the 
value of money. He gave her all his 
money to keep, and she laughingly says 
that she allowed him to spend nothing, 
and only gave him a /ouis d’or “ to carry 
about in his purse for show,” like poor 
little Grimaldi. She dismissed his ser- 
vants, sold his carriage and _ horses, re- 
duced the whole establishment as much 
as possible. For two months before 
Mirabeau’s journey to England they led 
a single, quiet, happy life, Mirabeau writ- 
ing all the morning, while she mended 
his clothes, dining together and spending 
the evening with friends. After his re- 
turn she writes: 


“ Mirabeau’s love for me never altered: in- 
deed, it seemed to grow more tender; but he 
was often faithless: if he saw a pretty face, 
or if any woman laid herself out to please 
him, he took fire at once. These intrigues 
never lasted long, and after a short time they 
bored him to such a degree that he used to 
come and ask my advice as to how he should 
rid himself of them. He took no pains to 
hide what never distressed me, and indeed I 
knew him so well—he was so sincere, and 
his nature was so simple—that any conceal- 
ment would have been useless. 

“ Nevertheless, in 1785, there was a love 
affair which gave me the keenest pain, and 
threatened to break off our intercourse. Ma- 
dame did not dare to attack me openly, 
but she spared no covert sneers at my simple 
mode of life and economical habits. I: had 
a great liking for dress, though I detested 
extravagance; but I think dress is necessary 
to a woman; a love for what is beautiful 
evinces taste, and taste evinces refinement. 
I cannot quite explain what I mean, but re- 
finement in dress seems in some manner to 
extend its influence from the physical to the 
moral nature ; in a word, if I were a man, my 
notions as to the manner in which the woman 
I loved should be habitually clad would be 
very peculiar. Madame —— had therefore 
touched my most sensitive point, and I took 
a violent dislike to the woman who diverted 
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herself by deriding my voluntary sacrifices 
and privations. They were made for the 
sake of the man I loved, and whom she was 
leading back to his old irregular habits of 
extravagance. We quarrelled incessantly 
about her; but Mirabeau acknowledged his 
faults so frankly, and begged so humbly for 
forgiveness, that I could not be angry for 
long. That woman caused me a quarter of 
an hour's agony which I shall never forget. 
Mirabeau had just received a letter from Ma- 
dame , and had laid it down on the table 
before him, when the husband entered unan- 
nounced, and his eye fell on this long letter 
in his wife’s handwriting, and her seal on the 
envelope. During an animated discussion 
on politics which followed, M. took up 
the letter, folded it over and over, and tossed 
it back on the table. Mirabeau then took it 
up, as I hoped, to put it in his pocket; not at 
all, he had forgotten all about it, and, absorbed 
in some problem, was oblivious of all drZets- 
doux, he refolded it, and quietly laid it down 
again in the same place. I eagerly stretched 
out my hand to grasp it. Vain hope! M. 

had again possessed himself of the fatal note, 
and was rolling it round and round in his 
fingers. Well, that unlucky bit of paper 
passed alternately from the hands of the hus- 
band to those of the lover, until finally in a 
tremor of anxiety I pounced upon it, and 
bore it from the room.” 


In 1788, while travelling in Germany, 
he had a severe attack of illness of the 
same nature as that which afterwards 
ended his life: Madame de Nehra nursed 
him with the most devoted care ; he could 
not bear her to leave his side, and the 
doctors were of opinion that her unremit- 
ting attention had alone saved his life. 
This is one of the reasons she so bitterly 
reproached herself afterwards for leaving 
him; she knew her influence over him, 
she thought she might have checked his 
excesses, which contributed to undermine 
his constitution and hastened his prema- 
ture death. 

She herself says: 


“T shall always reproach myself with hav- 
ing acted from pride where tenderness alone 
should have governed me. My power over 
him was great. I possessed his esteem and 
his entire confidence ; I now believe that with 
patience and gentleness I should in time 
have attained my object. I could have 
watched over his health, and checked his 
excesses. In a word, he might, had I not 
left him, still be alive, the pride and glory of 
his country, the supporter of liberty, . . . 
and I, his friend and the companion of his 
sorrows and of his dangers, I should not be 
plunged in bitter grief and vain remorse, 
which will only cease with my life.” 


After that illness, Mirabeau, strong, 
sturdy Mirabeau, who had never known 
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a day’s illness, suffered almost constantly, 
and his health seemed completely shat- 
tered; and all Madame de Nehra’s un- 
happiness dated from that time. He met 
with and became enamored of one Ma- 
dame Lejay, a coarse, unprincipled, but 
fascinating and sensual woman, the wife of 
a librarian; she gradually possessed her- 
self of all Mirabeau’s secrets, and threat- 
ened him constantly with their betrayal 
if he crossed her in any way. Madame 
de Nehra’s own words will best describe 
what followed : 


“ He began to doubt my love for him, and 
evil disposed persons eagerly sowed the 
seeds of dissension. He had, up to that 
time, been perfectly satisfied with the nature 
of my love for him; it was now insinuated 
that it was poor and weak in comparison 
with the intense passion which was burning 
in another woman’s breast. Know- 
ing the jealousy of his disposition I had 
taken the greatest pains to save him from 
the Jeast cause of anxiety, so that even dur- 
ing his absence I only went out on his busi- 
ness, and only received visits from persons 
concerned in his affairs. I was happy in my 
home; my books were my society; the es- 
teem of good people, and the care and love 
of a charming child he had confided to my 
care,* repaid me for the loss of all other 
society. But from that time our happiness 
was destroyed. He had taken a cottage for 
me at Passy, and furnished it charmingly. 
He often came to see me there, but our inter- 
views were always stormy. A part of his life 
was passed in paroxysms of passion and fury 
difficult to describe, and the rest lying in 
tears at my feet, cursing the woman who had 
disturbed our peace. This state 
of things could not last. It wore me out, 
and I felt it would kill me. He used to 
compare me with the other women who loved 
him, and the evidences of their love seemed 
always to outbalance mine. 

“T have often been asked why we did not 
agree to remain together as friends. We 
tried again and again to do so; on each oc- 
casion a violent scene ensued, and finally he 
threatened to shoot himself. I lay on the 
sofa in a paroxysm of tears, and it was awful 
to see him standing before me, white with 
passion, wild with rage, with a pistol in his 
hand, and to know that the slightest acciden- 
tal gesture or twitch might end his life. Such 
scenes were always followed by other scenes 
of repentance and of bitter grief; he acknow- 
ledged everything, implored my pardon, pro- 
mised never to see Madame Lejay again— 
and then the next day it had all to be gone 
through again. . 

“ Wearied out, I ‘demanded that he should 
separate himself entirely from that woman, 
and put an end to certain pecuniary trans- 
actions of a disreputable nature. He pro- 
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mised all I asked—the promise was broken, 
and I fled to England, with some money 
raised on my jewelry. There, at least, my 
only sufferings were those caused by poverty. 
A year later, I returned to Paris, and went to 
see M. de Mirabeau, who had sent for me. 
I was startled by the terrible alteration in his 
appearance. He spoke with his old confi- 
dence of his affairs; he told me of a project- 
ed embassy, and expressed a desire that I 
should accompany him. I saw that he still 
retained his old love for me; but the sacrifice 
I demanded had then become impossible : 
he was too completely in that woman’s 
clutches. We should vainly have 
longed for our lost happiness. The 
feeling we had for each other was like the 
bloom on a peach: once dispelled, it was 
gone for ever.” 


Mirabeau was tired to death of Ma- 
dame de Lejay, but he dared not quarrel 
with her, though he felt that in the posi- 
tion he then occupied she degraded and 
dragged him down. After that interview 
Mirabeau and Madame de Nehra met 
two or three times, and then he ceased 
to ask for her. Soon afterwards he died, 
in the acme of his fame, and was mourned 
as perhaps no man has been mourned 
before or since. 

In judging his character and his pri- 
vate life, the evidence of the woman who 
lived with him for a longer time, and on 
more intimate terms than any other per- 
son, should not be without weight, espe- 
cially as she herself says none could have 
suffered more than she did from the two 
curiously contradictory sides of his cha- 
racter. He took this young girl from the 
pure sweet life she was leading, used her 
while the perfume of the delicate flower 
pleased him, and then flung it ruthlessly 
aside; and yet she can write thus of him: 


“TI must acknowledge that his good quali- 
ties outbalanced his defects. His 
education had increased his faults instead of 
correcting them. Naturally violent and irri- 
table, he had been thwarted at every turn; 
nothing had been checked or modified, and 
the perpetual quarrels of his parents, of which 
he was a witness from his earliest infancy, 
were a dangerous example to him for the rest 
of his life. fs ce i 

“He must not be judged by the standard 
of ordinary men; the vehemence of his pas- 
sions originated in that energy of character 
which also bore such good and _ beautiful 
fruits. His heart was good and tender, and 
he had an enthusiastic love and admiration 
for all that was great and beautiful.” 


It is not surprising that M, Lucas de 
Montigny should have hesitated to pub- 
New Series.—Voi, XXL. No. 4 
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lish the memoirs from which these few 
extracts are given. The picture they pre- 
sent of Mirabeau’s moral degradation is 
almost revolting, and it is almost impossi- 
ble to believe that a man of his gigantic 
intellect and powers should have been so 
completely enslaved by passion as to sa- 
crifice the happiness of a beautiful, re- 
fined, charming woman whom he loved, 
to one who only used him to attain her 
own ends, and excited his natural violence 
for her own interest. And yet, he was a 
great genius, not merely as an orator, but 
also from the justness of his views, and 
the profound sagacity of his mind; and 
in losing him France lost the one man 
capable of steering her through the chaos 
into which she had been plunged. We 
cannot know whether there is any truth 
in Madame de Nehra’s firm conviction 
that with her care Mirabeau might have 
lived longer. ‘That she had an elevating, 
purifying, refining influence on his life, 
none can doubt. 

Let no one-blame her for sacrificing 
everything to him. Had it been possi- 
ble, she would have remained simply his 
friend; but her object was to make up to 
him for all he had lost—wife, friends, and 
fortune—and to leave his mind free from 
the petty cares and anxieties which clip- 
ped the wings of his genius, so that he 
might devote his entire energies and his. 
extraordinary powers to his distracted and 
unhappy country, tottering on the brink 
of a precipice. When she found that, in 
order to accomplish this, she must sacri- 
fice everything to him, she did not hesi- 
tate; and the fact that she left him at the 
moment when he was at the height of his. 
popularity and power, will absolve her 
from any motives save those of the purest 
and most disinterested friendship. Could 
she have saved his life, the history of the 
drama and the world would have been 
different : 


“If Mirabeau had lived another year! . . . 
But he could not live another year any more 
than he could live another thousand years. 
Men’s years are numbered, and the tale of 
Mirabeau’s was now complete.” 


One cannot but admire, love, and 
pity the charming character which is un- 
folded to us in these Memoirs, and feel 
grateful to those who have rescued Ma- 
dame de Nehra’s memory from oblivion. 
It speaks well for Mirabeau that he should 
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have been so intensely and devotedly 
loved by such a woman; but it is impos- 
sible to forgive him for having sacrificed 
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her to his wanton selfishness, and ren- 
dered her “the most unfortunate of all 
living creatures.”— Zemple Bar. 
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A FEW WEEKS WITH HANS ANDERSEN. 


THERE is perhaps not one, amongst 
the crowd of living authors, whose writ- 
ings are more widely known and lovingly 
appreciated than the fairy tales of the 
Danish poet and novelist, Hans Christian 
Andersen. On the shelves of the stu- 
dent’s library, half hidden by works of 
science, in the lady’s boudoir, richly 
bound and prettily illustrated, and what 
he likes better himself, in the treasure- 
drawer of a child, well worn, thumbed, 
and torn, will be sure to be found a copy 
of some one of the numerous tales penned 
by this fascinating and versatile writer. 

I cannot describe the thrill of intense 
pleasure which sent the blood tingling to 
my cheeks when, on paying a visit a short 
while since to Denmark, I was told that in 
a few days Andersen would become a 
guest in the house where I was staying. 
For days after this announcement I could 
think of nothing else but the wonder and 


delight of really learning to know person- 


ally this king of story-tellers. I tried to 
imagine what ‘he would be like; I would 
ask no questions, preferring to revel in my 
own fancies of what his appearance must 
be, until the moment arrived for standing 
in his magic presence. 

It was a glorious day at the end of 
August, and the “name's day” of our 
charming and accomplished hostess. 

The country-seat of my friends was 
about a dozen miles out of Copenhagen, 
and built on the shores of the Sound—a 
straggling, delightful house, two stories 
high, with doors and windows opening on 
the garden. In front was a large sloping 
lawn, stretching almost down to the sea, 
and interspersed with beds of brilliant 
flowers. On one side wound a pretty 
pathway, overhung with trees leading off 
the high road: this was the private way 
up to the house. On the other side was 
a delicious little grove of cool and fragrant 
fir trees. From the roof of the house 
waved the Danish flag, and two or three 
other bright-colored pennons were at- 
tached to the high trees in honor of the 
-“ name’s .day” of the lady of the house. 


Behind was a huge garden, stocked with 
every kind of fruit in almost exhaustless 
profusion, and containing two or three 
charming little summer-houses in which 
we sometimes drank our coffee. 

We had been up from early dawn to 
gather flowers and evergreens to decorate 
the rooms in honor of the occasion; and 
to refresh ourselves after our labor of love, 
we had taken a dip in the sea from one 
of the quaint little bathing-houses which 
are attached to nearly all the Danish 
country villas down by the sea, and are 
lightly built of a few planks of wood at 
the end of a rude shaky bridge running 
out perhaps a dozen or twenty yards into 
the water. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the 
friends and acquaintances of the family 
began to arrive, each with a bouquet in 
hand, to offer their congratulations on the 
day, and good wishes for the future, ac- 
cording to the simple custom of the polite 
people of Denmark. 

When I joined the company, a little 
later on, there were about thirty guests 
assembled, sitting and standing in the 
verandah and on the lawn, enjoying the 
warm sunshiny day. 

At our feet the broad waters of the 
Sound lazily lapped against the stone 
shore, not thirty yards from where we sat, 
and on her bosom hundreds of graceful 
sea-going craft quietly stole along, and 
beyond, just visible in the sunlight, glim- 
mered the southern coast of Sweden. Be- 
hind, in the house, all the doors and win- 
dows stood open, displaying masses of 
brilliant-colored flowers on every table and 
stand and shelf the rooms afforded. Pre- 
sently, above the hum and buzz of the 
conversation which gave life and passion 
to the scene, I heard the rumble of car- 
riage-wheels cease on the road, and a few 
moments after, from under the trees of 
the private pathway, appeared a tall gaunt 
figure, carrying in his hands a huge bas- 
ket, or rather tray, of beautifully arranged 
flowers. 

He stood still for a second, quietly sur- 
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veying the lawn and its occupants, before, 
suddenly, a chorus of voices exclaimed : 
“There he is! There is Andersen!” He 
came forward, smiling to our hostess, Ma- 
dame H., and presenting her the flowers 
offered his greetings, and as soon as the 
tray was out of his hands, seizing both 
hers and kissing them. ‘Then every one 
pressed around, eager for a shake of the 
hand, and delighted to give him a wel- 
come once more in their midst ; for he had 
only that morning arrived from some 
weeks’ or months’ absence, and it had 
been matter of doubt if he would venture 
from home after such a long journey. 

I stood alone on the step of the veran- 
dah, gazing at him, my heart so beating 
from excitement, I was glad no one, in 
their eagerness to speak to him, had time 
to notice me. At last, then, I was in the 
presence of the man whose writings had 
been the joy of my early life, dearer to me 
than aught else in the world! I stood 
still, scanning his features after a while, 
and wondering unconsciously why such a 
wonderful genius need be so very very 
plain in appearance. Presently I felt, 
rather than saw, his look wander from his 
friends to my solitary figure on the step, 
and as he moved forward I heard him say 
in a frank simple way, “ Ah, here is a new 
face—she does not know me.” 

Madame H. turned, and smiling to me 
as I intuitively drew near, answered gaily, 
* This is our dear English guest, who has 
been so longing to see you, dear Ander- 
sen, that she has thought of nothing else 
for days, I know.” “Good,” he replied, 
holding out his hand, and as I put mine 
into his with a thrill of delight, nay, al- 
most of reverence, he said in his broken 
English : 

“Ah, you would know me? you love 
me all the time? I will gif you one por- 
trait of Andersen the poet. Have you 
read my stories?” he added, suddenly 
changing to German, which he speaks 
better than English. 

“They were the sunshine of my child- 
hood,” I answered warmly, all my shyness 
disappearing before the man’s simple, 
childlike manner. “I loved them better 
than any others. I slept with them under 
my pillow from the time I was six years 
old and could read.” 

“ Oh! that is good,” he replied, rubbing 
his hands, as is his wont when pleased. 
“Come, you and I will talk a little; I 
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will give you my portrait; we will be 
friends, dear friends—shall we ? You are 
glad to know me? Every one likes me, 
Andersen. But now I must talk to all 
these good people, and tell them the story 
of my travels. Come and listen, and if 
you don’t understand the Danish, I will 
translate for you,come.” He turned from 
me, and with the same simple manner in 
which he had thus spoken of himself to 
me, he took a seat, and asked the com- 
pany if they would not like to hear all 
about his adventures since he had been 
away. 

An hour later, after partaking of choco- 
late and a sweet Danish cake always 
served on féte days, most of the guests re- 
turned to town, and there remained but a 
few very intimate friends of the family to 
dine and spend the evening, amongst 
whom was Andersen, who intended stay- 
ing a few weeks with us in this charming 
retreat by the sea, away from the dust and 
heat of the city. 

In a very few days he and I became 
fast friends. With a delight that was al- 
most boyish, he read to me various letters 
of praise and commendauon he had re- 
ceived from two or three of the reigning 
sovereigns of Europe, ard from men of 
standing in the literary world, and one let- 
ter that he prized dearly, in a large child’s 
hand, and that he always carried in his 
pocket - book, from Livingstone’s little 
daughter of six, who had thanked him for 
“his kindness in writing so many pretty 
stories.” “It warms my heart when the 
children tell me they love me,” he added, 
as he folded the paper and put it in its 
place; “but I think all the world loves 
me, for they love my tales, and my tales 
they are me.” 

And I think he spoke truly, for his 
writings contain an exquisite beauty of 
thought and feeling, with that true appre- 
ciation of all that is good and lovely in 
Nature which only a pure unspoiled talent 
can bring forth, and in reading his works 
one is compelled not only to admire his 
genius, but to love the man who wrote 
them. 

His is a simple nature, easy to read in 
his every-day relations with his fellows. 
I was charmed with him as a companion. 
Living in the same house with him, in the 
free unrestrained intercourse of the coun- 
try, I spent many a delightful hour by his 
side, drinking in the wondrous fancies of 
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his brain, and listening to his quaint talk, 
which seemed to come from some far-away 
world into which he alone, of all I had 
ever met, had gained admittance. In the 
cool of the afternoon he liked to walk in 
the fields with any of our party who were 
so inclined. For the first quarter of an 
hour he would not talk much, but shamble 
along, poking his stick into every hole and 
corner, or touching with it every odd 
thing that lay in his path. Then some- 
thing would attract his attention—a bit of 
old glass, a faded flower, or a half-eaten 
insect—no matter what it was, he would 
stoop and pick it up, touch it tenderly, 
bend over it caressingly, and then, in a 
kind of low, half regretful tone, he would 
begin and tell the story of its life, its joys, 
its sorrows, and the sad destiny which 
brought it to the spot where he had found 
it, till I would stand listening in hushed 
awe, looking at the thing in his hand, and 
then at the dreamy face speaking so ear- 
nestly, and wonder if the man had really a 
soul and body belonging to this same 
earth that all the rest of us dwelt in so pro- 
saically, or if he would presently vanish 
into the spirit realm from whence he ga- 
thered his fanciful ideas, and be no longer 
‘by our side. 

He seemed to me to live in a world 
peculiarly his own, all his ideas, thoughts, 
.and actions differing from those around 
him, and his fanciful interpretations of the 
every-day incidents of life often made me 
smile, and made me envy the dear old 
man the power he had of drawing plea- 
sure to himself and giving amusement to 
others, from many of the small vexations 
which are apt to occur in the best regu- 
lated and most orderly households. 

One day at dinner, little Marie, the 
youngest child of the house, and a sweet, 
dainty little damsel of five or six, would 
not eat her soup. She said the carrot in 
it was hard, and she did not like it. Now 
it is a custom in Denmark, rarely allowed 
to be infringed upon, that a child must 
finish its soup before eating anything else. 
It is a good wholesome custom, teaching 
the young to eat what is placed before 
them without grumbling. But this day 
little Marie was rebellious, and pouted, 
and her soup still remained uneaten when 
the fish was being handed round. I saw 
Andersen look at her, stroke his chin, 
glance round the table, and then a mo- 
ment later he stooped his gaunt frame and 
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whispered in her ear, “ Eat thy soup, little 
Marie, and after dinner thou shalt have a 
pretty story about a carrot.” The dear 
little face brightened, a smile dimpled her 
saucy mouth, and without a moment’s 
hesitation, she took up her spoon and 
hastily swallowed the rest of the “nasty 
carrot.” She knew that a story meant sit- 
ting for half an hour on “ dear Andersen’s” 
(as all the children call him) knee, and lis- 
tening to tale after tale, “ made up” for 
her special benefit. And as I loved a 
story too, I begged him to begin as soon 
as dessert was on the table and the ser- 
vants retired. 

Nothing pleases Andersen so truly as 
to be made much of, to hear that the 
world speaks well of him, and to be told 
that he and his works are appreciated out- 
side his own kingdom. ‘The eagerness he 
displayed struck me as almost childish 
when, day after day, as my letters were 
handed me by our host from the post-bag, 
he wished to know if my friends in Eng- 
land “ congratulated” me on being in the 
same house with “ Andersen the poet ;” 
or if they had sent him any message or 
greeting, or in any way mentioned him; 
and, when one unlucky day I had received 
two letters, neither of which noticed him, 
after taking them into his own hands and 
scanning them through, and not finding 
his name, he muttered softly, “I can’t 
understand it, yet the English they love 
me fondly.” 

So it always, as I say, pleased him to 
be asked for a story, and directly the fruit 
was on the table, and we were alone, he 
began and told the following tale, though 
in far more beautiful and fanciful language 
than I can now remember. 

“Once upon a time, little Marie, there 
was a beautiful garden in the country, in 
which all kinds of lovely things were to be 
found. In one corner, quite out of sight, 
under ground, lived a charming family 
with one daughter. This family was called 
Carrot, and Mr. Carrot, and Mrs, Carrot, 
and especially Miss Carrot, were all very 
well behaved, and did their duty as they 
ought. Now you must know that this 
Miss Carrot was a very sweet and elegant 
young thing. She had grown straight and 
tall, had a beautiful complexion, and had 
the loveliest green ruffle round her neck 
in all the neighborhood. So the youths 
of that land liked to look at her, and they 
came and paid court to her, and whispered 
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in her ear how very beautiful they found 
her, and would have liked to ask her to 
marry one of them, but her papa frowned 
at them, and they dared not venture quite 


so far. Besides, they all knew that her 
father intended to marry her to a stout, 
ugly old fellow who lived not far off, and 
who had demanded her hand long ago 
when she was quite a wee thing. Poor 
little Pinky (for that was her name) knew 
this too, and it made her very sad, for she 
loved her young cousin with all her heart, 
a fine, bold fellow, who was as handsome 
as she was herself. But it was of no use to 
hope that her father would relent; he had 
said she was to marry the old, ugly lover, 
and so marry him she must, unless he 
would give her up to his rival willingly 
and quietly. But he had a hard, stony 
heart, and declared he would have her 
whether she liked it or not, and he would 
not listen to her tears and entreaties when 
she begged him to go and find another 
bride from amongst the beautiful lady 
Carrots of the country, but hastened on 
the marriage and bought all that was re- 
quired for his new home, and even got the 
ring and ordered the punch that was to be 
drunk on the wedding day. ‘This was very 
cruel and unkind, but he did not care, for 
he was one of those selfish creatures who 
only do what pleases themselves; and 
little Pinky sat in her room all alone, and 
cried till she grew quite thin. Her friends 
had each in turn done their best to try 
and soften the heart of this ugly, stout, 
florid old Carrot, and persuade him to give 
up marrying such a very young lady, who 
did not love him; but he would listen to 
none of them, and made her father keep 
to his word and not let her see any one 
till the wedding was over. 

“ At last the great day arrived; all the 
guests were invited, and every one came. 
The bride was dressed in all her finery, 
and stood at the altar by the side of her 
ugly bridegroom, who looked very impor- 
tant and more strong-hearted than ever. 
Just as the pretty bride had cast one de- 
spairing, soul-rending glance at the cousin 
she loved so well, and had resigned _her- 
self to her cruel fate, suddenly a great 
crash was heard overhead, and, before any 
one had time to notice how it was done, 
the ugly old lover was seized by his green 
ruffle and dragged away out of sight over 
their heads, and never came back any 
more, 
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“Every one was very glad, for now 
Pinky could marry the one she loved, and 
not be sad or sorrowful again. And she 
did, there and then, and has been happy 
ever since. And now, litt!e Marie, I must 
tell you that it was the kind, good gar- 
dener who had dragged the ugly old 
lover from his young bride, and, because 
he was cruel and unkind, had taken him 
away from that happy land where he 
lived, and handed him over to the cook, 
who cut him in pieces and boiled him in 
the soup, and sent him up to table to be 
eaten, because he deserved no better 
fate.” 

Andersen can not only weave and tell 
a story well, but he is a rare reader. Often 
in the evening, when the drawing-room 
was full of guests, when the fun and Jaugh- 
ter were beginning to decline, or when 
there was a pause in the exquisite music 
always to he heard at Madame H.’s 
charming soirées, I have noticed Andersen 
quietly rise from his corner, take a paper 
from his pocket, draw near a lamp, and 
propose to read a story. Of course, it 
was one of his own, and voices would be 
hushed in eager expectation, for all knew 
that whatever it was, old or new, it would 
be sure to be worth listening to. ‘Then, 
with a few words explanatory of the story, 
he would begin softly, as if to ensure and 
command the attention of all around, and 
then gradually grow louder and louder, 
till his voice, always melodious and full of 
feeling, had reached the pitch fitted for 
the room. As he read on and on, and the 
story unfolded itself, one seemed to forget 
the society around, and to live in the trou- 
bles and sorrows or pleasures of those he 
was describing. His story done, he would 
rise from his chair, and with a low, awk- 
ward bow, and a slight wave of his hand, 
retire to his corner, and shut his eyes and 
rest. 

Once, when I was telling him how in- 
tensely I enjoyed these delicious impromp- 
tu readings, and how pleasant and novel 
such a procedure was, he smiled and an- 
swered in his frank way, “If a lady can 
play, she likes to let others hear her talent ; 
an artist shows his pictures—why should 
not I tell my little story, for that is my 
gift from God ?” 

Andersen has another accomplishment 
which often causes much merriment to his 
friends. Give him a pair of scissors and 
some paper, and in a few moments he will 
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cut out a group of figures, so absurd in 
their expression and attitudes, that roars 
of laughter always follow their appearance 
on the table. How he does it is a myste- 
‘ry, for the scissors move rapidly, and appa- 
rently without any forethought or effort, 
and yet the daintiest young ladies in ela- 
borate dress, the most beautiful foliage to 
trees, or delicate curves in some graceful, 
fanciful design, will all, as if by magic, 
start out of the paper at the request of any 
child or grown person present. He is 
rather proud of this unusual talent, and 
will often sign his name on one of these 
fragile little picture forms, and present it 
gravely to a lady, and beg her to keep it 
for his sake. 

He hates and detests physical suffering, 
and is very irritable when laboring under 
some passing indisposition or accidental 
pain. 

One morning, when I had known him 
about a fortnight, in gathering some goose- 
berries, he ran a thorn from the bush into 
his finger. I have no doubt the pain was 
disagreeable, but it seemed more than he 
could bear. He would let no one touch 


his hand for hours to extract the thorn, 
and it was only by the united influence of 


the whole household, that at last he was 
persuaded to bathe the swollen finger in 
hot water to subdue the swelling and ease 
the pain. Then came the terrible neces- 
sity, for terrible it was to him, of extract- 
ing with a needle the unlucky thorn, Each 
one proffered their services, but in vain— 
he would not have it touched. He could 
not eat his dinner, and began to be fever- 
ish and really ill. Distressed to see him 
suffering so acutely from such a slight 
cause, I entreated to be allowed to act as 
doctor to the tortured finger, and ease the 
pain by taking it out. ‘To one of his 
nervous and sensitive nature, the consent 
to such an undertaking was no slight thing 
to grant; but worn out with the local an- 
noyance, and also, I fancy, not liking to 
show such sensitive weakness to a compa- 
rative stranger and a foreigner, he gave a 
feeble nod of assent, which I there and 
then acted upon, and almost before he 
knew it, I lifted the little black thorn from 
its lurking-place, and lo! the terrible ope- 
ration was over, and the throbbing pain at 
an end. In the evening he cut two of his 
most beautiful paper groups, with his 
name and the date on each, and presented 
them to me with a graceful little speech of 
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thanks for the service I had rendered him 
in withdrawing the thorn. 

Andersen has another gift seldom pos- 
sessed, or, if possessed, rarely displayed by 
a man, and that is the art of arranging 
flowers. 

In Denmark, on féte days and saint 
days of note, it is a pretty custom to deco- 
rate the breakfast-table and house-door 
with wreaths and flowers, as also the chair 
of the lady who is called after the saints. 
On each of these occasions which occurred 
during my happy visit to Petershoi, I 
gazed with wonder and delight at the 
charming taste the dear old man showed 
in his choice of decoration. He never 
allowed any one to help him arrange the 
flowers, he said it disturbed his ideas, and 
he could not work to order, so we gene- 
rally gathered him a basket full from the 
overladen garden, and then left him alone 
to do with them as he would, and the 
effect of his work was always simply per- 
fect. Often and often, too, he loved to 
place a tiny nosegay by the plate of some 
one at breakfast; perhaps it was only a 
bit of grass gathered here and there dur- 
ing his early walk, a colored leaf, or a 
brilliant wild flower, but, put together by 
his magic hand, would be as dainty and 
beautiful as if Titania herself had woven 
it. And to me, one of its special charms 
consisted in the marvellous likeness these 
tiny nosegays always seemed to bear to 
the one for whom it had been woven, and 
the intuitive power he displayed of accu- 
rately reading character by the flowers he 
chose for his graceful offerings. 

I had travelled much, I had been in 
many charming country houses, but never 
before or since have I enjoyed a visit so 
truly and intensely as I did those six 
weeks spent at Petershoi. The weather 
was warm and glorious, the country around 
exquisitely beautiful, tempting one to long 
walks and rides over mountain and through 
forest. ‘The Sound lay at our feet, always 
cool and refreshing; fruit of every kind 
abounded ; and when it was too warm for 
exertion, there were plenty of shady nooks 
to lie and doze or read in. And indoors 
we were a pleasant party. Madame H., 
our hostess, is one of the most accom- 
plished musicians of the age, and has a 
bright fascinating manner that attracts all 
who know her. Her husband is witty 
and clever, and a splendid linguist; and 
their children have been well brought up 
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and educated. They are a charming 
family, and no wonder Andersen loves to 
‘stay with them summer after summer, and 
to visit them daily in the winter in town, 


as is his wont. Almost every evening 
friends from the neighborhood would drop 
in for an hour, or people come out from 
town, uninvited, to enjoy the delicious 
music and other pleasures sure to be heard 
and found at Petershoi. 

Ah! those evenings were perfect, espe- 
cially when, as the autumn advanced, it 
was dark and chilly out of doors, and we 
retired to the drawing-rooms and had 
music, and now-and-then dancing; and 
Andersen would read, or a scene from a 
play would be acted; but always brilliant 
conversation, amusing repartee, and quick 
wit might be heard in half-a-dozen lan- 
guages. For our host culled his friends 
and filled his drawing-rooms not from one 
rank or set in society, but from the great, 
and talented, and gifted of every grade 
and kind to be found in the country. 
Men of mere social standing he cared not 
for ; but poets, literary men, artists, actors, 
singers, diplomats, or distinguished foreign- 
ers, all found a welcome and a place at 
his hospitable table. Conversation never 
flagged in his rooms; all were brilliant, 
gay, happy, and very sorry to go when ten 
o'clock struck, and Herr H. laughingly 
turned his guests all out. “In the coun-. 
try,” he explained to any new-comer who 
looked astonished when he heard his host 
say, “Ten minutes to ten, friends, get 
ready now: in the country we get up with 
the birds, so we must go to bed early, or 
we get no sleep.” 

Andersen enjoyed these evenings im- 
mensely. He is a genial, amiable man, 
and in the simpleness of his heart he 
judges all men from his own standard. , I 
was told he is a kind good friend to all 
who seek his advice or help, and that he is 
so much loved and respected that he rare- 
ly eats a dozen dinners at his own home, a 
suite of rooms in the best part of Copenha- 
gen, in the course of the year. Children 
worship him, and often seize upon him, 
climb on his knee, hang to his arms, and 
entreat to be told if “ only one” story, for 
he never can refuse the coaxing tone of 
the little ones, “ Do, dear Andersen.” 

Andersen must be seventy years of age 
now. He stoops much when walking, 
but his hair is not very grey, nor is the 
thin slight beard he wears under his 
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smooth-shaven chin. His eyes are small, 
but bright and good-humored, and _ his 
forehead remarkably high; and although 
he is by no means a handsome man, yet 
his pleasing, winsome manners and genial 
smile unconsciously prepossess one at first 
appearance, His mornings he devotes to 
writing, but he would often come and join 
us in the verandah, and read to us, as we 
worked, the outline of a new story or a 
fresh idea about an old one. 

Like many men of genius, Andersen 
has his peculiarities, one of which is that 
at table he likes to be served first; and 
such is the respect in which he is held in 
his own country, that in private life all 
give way to this fancy, and even ladies 
humor him, at the expense of their own 
time-honored rights. ‘To servants and de- 
pendants he is ever kind and considerate, 
and, several times during my stay at Pe- 
tershoi, I noticed him standing in the kit- 
chen while the cooking was going for- 
ward, reading to the maids with as much 
feeling and interest as he did to the ladies 
in the drawing-room. 

One morning, about a week or ten days 
ere I was to leave Denmark, Andersen 
entered the room where I was reading, in 
a loose, faded dressing-gown, with a shawl 
tied round his neck. Coming towards me 
with hands outstretched, he cried in a 
troubled, broken voice :— 

“Ah! I am in sorrow. My heart is 
aching; my best friend is in heaven. 
Look, read.” I took the paper from his 
hands, and read the announcement of the 
death of a highly honored and very cele- 
brated English publisher. “ I loved him,” 
he went on, with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. “ Ah! the happy times I spent 
in his beautiful home in England. I can- 
not bear it that he is dead. But he has a 
family, I will tell them I sorrow with them ; 
only,” he added, with a sigh, “they will 
not understand my Danish words, and I 
can’t write English.” 

“ Let me translate for you,” I said. 

“ But will you put the same burning 
words of sympathy in your language that 
my heart will indite to this bereaved fami- 
ly? They love me and will like to hear 
from me.” 

“TI will try,” I answered. He rose 
from his seat, wiped his wet cheeks, and 
saying, “Wait here till I come back,” 
went upstairs, and in about an hour re- 
turned with the letter that I was to trans- 
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late. I knew from experience I had un- 
dertaken a difficult task, for Andersen’s 
knowledge of English is not very exten- 
sive, and he prefers a literal translation of 
his writing to the most finished and cor- 
rect phrases, simply because he under- 
stands it better. But on this occasion no- 
thing pleased him. Word after word he 
found fault with; every sentence he grum- 
bled over. It was too cold, it did not ex- 
press the fulness of his feelings, till at last, 
in despair, I gave in, and let the dear, 
kind old man have his way, and use the 
English words he liked best, at the ex- 
pense of idiom and our usual mode of ad- 
dress; for his heart was sore at the loss of 
his friend, and he longed to offer all the 
comfort he had it in his power to give to 
the daughters and sons left to mourn. 
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A few days later on my visit terminated, 
and I was obliged to return home. It 
cost me a pang to tear myself away from 
sucha pleasant circle, and so many good 
friends, where I had passed the brightest 
and happiest autumn my life has yet 
known. Some day I hope to return to 
kind, hospitable little Denmark ; and then, 
if God spares his life, I shall renew my 
friendship, among others, with this very 
distinguished writer and poet, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

The photograph he so often promised 
me I received on the eve of my departure, 
also one of his books, on the fly-leaf of 
which he had written a graceful and ami- 
able remark on the pleasure our «being 
guests in the same house had given him. 
— Temple Bar. 


THE LESSER LIGHT.* 


Ir ever Alexander the Great sat down 
to weep that there were no more worlds to 
conquer he must have been a prodigious 
simpleton. ‘The Macedonian certainly did 
some very foolish things in his lifetime, 
but we cannot for a moment believe he 
ever shed those silly though celebrated 
tears. So far as his own planet was con- 
cerned, he might have known that grief 
of this kind was perfectly superfluous, and 
that there were scores of kingdoms he had 
not yet favored with his predatory atten- 
tions. A thief, who had picked the 
pockets of half a dozen parishes in the 
centre of England, might just as well com- 
plain that there were no more parishes to 
plunder. But if the tradition be really 
true, it might have pleased the monarch 
to learn that within an easy distance of 
the earth—that is, easy as celestial spaces 
go—there was another world, not less than 
2160 miles in diameter, with a surface 
about one-thirteenth part as extensive as 
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our own, and with mountains, valleys, and 
plains which would take a considerable 
time to overrun and annex. His first 
question would of course be whether he 
could hope to ferry his legions across the 
intervening chasm; but when (after con- 
sulting his old preceptor, Aristotle) he dis- 
covered that there was small chance of 
converting the moon into a champ-de-ba- 
taille, and that he could not hope to gratify 
his warljke propensities in that quarter, 
we can well imagine his chagrin would be 
great, and that he might even be betrayed 
into an unseemly outbreak of lamentation, 

Science has however long attempted to 
subjugate this remarkable orb. With a 
nobler ambition than the vulgar covetous- 
ness of conquest she has striven to pene- 
trate into its rocky fastnesses, to descend 
into its enormous caverns, and to explore 
its mysterious plains. Her object has 
been to master some of its many secrets, 
to bring it fairly within the domain of 
human knowledge, and to constitute it as 
far as possible an intelligible portion of 
God’s universe. The arms she uses for 
her celestial operations are telescopes in- 
stead of cannon, and spectroscopes in 
place of rifles; her battles are fought by 
detachments of philosophers, instead of 
phalanxes of spearmen; and her victories 
are for the common good of mankind, and 
not for the satisfaction of some glutton of 


glory. 
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Shall we venture upon an excursion to 
our satellite, or at any rate attempt to 
approach it as far as circumstances will 
permit ? 

Now, to think of a trip to the moon is 
to think of Bishop Wilkins. It involves 
a sigh for the good old prelate; and, if 
you like, a smile at his wonderful credulity. 
That worthy man’s projects for reaching 
the ‘lunary world’ are so frankly foolish, 
and yet so gloriously intrepid, they are 
discussed with such a radiant air, and in 
such a hopeful confiding manner, that one 
feels as if it would have been an outrage 
upon all courtesy to hint that there were 
a few little impossibilities to be overcome ; 
and we verily believe if he had offered us 
a seat in his flying chariot we should have 
had some difficulty in declining the honor, 
even though convinced that we should 
share the fate of Icarus in classical story, 
or of Daniel O’ Rourke in Irish legend. 

To an astronomical traveller the dis- 
tance will certainly appear to be a mere 
bagatelle. Accustomed to the huge figures 
in which the remoteness of the nearest 
fixed stars is expressed, the 240,000 miles 
separating us from the moon will seem to 
him like a mere hop-skip-and-jump. When 
we hear of cannon balls consuming cen- 
turies in their journey from some orbs, and 
of light which has not yet reached us 
from others, though possibly it may have 
been racing onwards since long before the 
creation of Adam, the lunar journey will 
scarcely count in the scale of cosmical 
mileage. Every now and then we see 
notices of rural postmen who have tra- 
versed an astonishing number of leagues 
in the course of a lifetime, and who have 
walked themselves into a pension or a 
workhouse at last. Any one of these 
valuable servitors of society, who has done 
his twenty miles a day for forty years 
(Sundays excluded), could, within that 
period, have carried our letters across to 
the Lunarians, had there been a good 
turnpike road, with houses of refreshment 
where he might obtain his pipe and tan- 
kard, as well as a bed at regular inter- 
vals. 

But, as we cannot foot it across, and 
might call in vain for the bishop's ‘ great 
ruck,’ and know of no carriage builder in 
Long-acre who would undertake to build 
us a ‘flying chariot,’ we must resort to a 
locomotive engine of a very different de- 
scription. ‘This is of course the telescope. 
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Unfortunately it will only carry us within 
a limited range of the moon. ‘Taking into 
account the drawbacks on distinct vision, 
when high powers are employed, the first 
lunar committee of the British Association 
advised the use of an instrument which 
magnified a thousand times. In other 
words, though the size of an object on the 
orb would then be increased a thousand 
fold, the effect would be to compel us to 
pull up as it were at a distance of 240 
miles from our destination. Stronger 
powers may of course be adopted; but 
the most searching lenses which have yet 
been applied will only carry us within 
about forty miles of our goal. There we 
must pause, unless we can harness Fancy 
to our aérial car. 

Now, forty miles will not enable us to 
distinguish men or women in the moon; 
nor even to detect mammoths or masto- 
dons, if such gigantic creatures should exist ; 
nor indeed to make out castles or pyra- 
mids, or. coliseums, however numerous 
such erections might happen to be. But 
still at a distance of forty miles we ought 
to see much. Physical features and geo- 
graphical details may surely be scanned. 
A lake, a forest, a mountain, a desert, a 
city of reasonable dimensions, should be 
sufficiently perceptible, especially when 
spread out before us, not like a dot ora 
dab obliquely viewed, but like a panorama 
perpendicularly displayed. Seen from the 
earth without a telescope the first peculi- 
arity in the moon which attracts the eye 
is the existence of a number of dark 
patches. What are these blemishes upon 
her brightness? Popular fancy has of 
course played with them, and delights to 
discover in them the leading lineaments 
of a human countenance. With imagina- 
tive people they might of course pass, like 
Hamlet’s clouds, for camels, weasels, or 
whales ; but old philosophers had no diffi- 
culty in declaring them to be seas. If the 
orb possessed oceans at all, just such dull 
level areas as our satellite presents might 
be expected to appear. And as bays and 
gulfs and peninsulas characterize our ter- 
restrial expanses, so the broken contour 
of the lunar spots seemed to suggest a 
gratifying correspondence in their hydro- 
graphical arrangements, Is it surprising 
therefore that those easy-going gentlemen 
drew up maps of the moon in which they 
put down the spots as veritable oceans, 
and proceeded to give them names as if 
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they had actually been navigated by our 
Cooks or Columbuses ? 

And very romantic names they bear! 
Who would not like to have a sail on the 
Sea of Serenity, and to cruise for an in- 
definite period, particularly if prone to 
thirst, upon the Sea of Nectar? And 
who would not love to read of the hair- 
breadth escapes (of other persons) in the 
Ocean of Storms, or of thrilling adventures 
(provided they were undergone by a friend 
or an acquaintance) in the Sea of Cold? 
For our own part we should be perfectly 
willing to take a turn in the Gulf of Rain- 
bows; but could any one, in Christian 
charity, wish his worst enemy to get 
launched on the dismal Lake of Death ? 

What rendered this maritime conclusion 
more probable was that whilst other parts 
of the lunar surface are crowded with 
mountains these areas are comparatively 
free. Certain bold protuberances may be 
discovered in almost every dark tract, but 
have we not rocks like Teneriffe, and 
Iceland, or St. Helena, rearing themselves 
aloft in the midst of our extensive oceans ? 
The shadows by which the existence of 
the moon’s hills is demonstrated are scant- 
ily exhibited on these spots themselves, 
though they are frequently to be traced in 
profusion on their borders, as if bounds 
were set to the play of the proud waters, 
and the lunar waves broke upon preci- 
pices as steep and stern as our own. 

These dark expanses occupy a larger 
space on the eastern side of the moon 
than on the western; they take up more 
of her northern regions than of her 
southern. They differ of course in con- 
figuration, the Mare Crisium appearing 
in the lunar photographs like a regular 
oval, whilst the Mare Serenitatis looks 
like a circular ocean, traversed by a bril- 
liant line, as if a luminous causeway had 
been flung across the greater part of its 
extent. Nor are they trifling in their di- 
mensions. The Sea of Showers may be 
roughly estimated at some 700 miles in 
each direction, whilst Beer computed that 
the Sea of Storms comprehended not less 
than 90,000 German geographical miles. 

But, pleasant as it would be to fill these 
areas with water, and still more to cover 
them with ships and argosies—we will not 
say fleets, for we trust the Lunarians have 
not learnt the use of cannon, and would 
not disgrace their seas by dyeing them 
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with blood, and fighting their Trafalgars 
or Navarinos just like their bloodthirsty 
primaries—we fear that the hope cannot 
be indulged. ‘The telescope has drained 
every one of them dry. All the fluid has 
been pumped out of them by this instru- 
ment as effectually as the Haarlem Lake 
was emptied by windmills and hydraulic 
machines. 

For the smoothness of these spaces is 
only of a comparative character. Mi- 
nutely scrutinized they exhibit an amount 
of roughness which is totally inconsistent 
with the idea of fluid expanses. In a 
chart of the Mare Humorum we may ob- 
serve not only slopes and permanent un- 
dulations, but ridges running persistently 
along. In fact this particular sea looks 
as if it had been the home of an enormous 
ichthyosaurus (infinitely larger than any 
kraken ever discovered in Norwegiaf 
abysses) which had left its gigantic bones 
stretching right across after the waters 
had evaporated under the fierce influences 
of the sun. Buta more fatal feature re- 
mains in the hollows or depressions which 
frequently appear. These vary in breadth 
and depth, but evidently descend con- 
siderably below the general surrounding 
level. ‘To suppose therefore that the dark 
patches represent oceans would be to as- 
sume that lunar water has laws of its own, 
and is completely released from the obli- 
gations which gravity universally imposes. 
Clearly, then, the moon is no place for 
British tars, nor indeed for Britons of any 
description, for by this time we have be- 
come so accustomed to rule the waves 
(in song at least) that we should probably 
feel miserable in a world where there were 
no waves at all to rule. 

Nor is it probable that the dark spaces 
are the beds of departed oceans, Could 
we but assume that they had once been 
employed in that capacity, we might feel 
consoled for the sacrifice of all maritime 
rights, present or prospective, in the moon. 
But there is little we fear to authenticate 
the supposition. It would be too much 
to say that any positive indications of 
aqueous action in the orb have been dis- 
covered, Neptune may have been there, 
but, if so, he appears to have left no 
definite mementoes of his visit. Again, if 
these are the beds of obsolete oceans, 
what has become of the fluid? It must 
be somewhere in the orb, for it is not the 
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habit of planets to shake off their seas into 
space, as if they were superfluous ‘ drops 
from the lion’s mane.’ 

In short there is nothing for it but to 
treat these expanses as plains; and ‘ grey 
plains,’ they are accordingly called, though 
the dear old nomenclature is lovingly re- 
tained, for there are points on which 
people rather like to be deceived as long 
as possible. Even in this humble capa- 
city, however, they are still objects of in- 
tense curiosity, for when we contrast their 
tranquil levels with the troubled and frac- 
tured regions by which they are surround- 
ed, and when we observe how the moon’s 
surface in other quarters has been con- 
vulsed and upheaved by giant forces, we 
see that there is a mystery hanging over 
them which science may never enable us 
to solve. 

Approaching still nearer, our traveller’s 
attention is next attracted by the peculi- 
arities of the land. 

If the telescope has dissipated all the 
lunar seas, it has certainly not had the 
same effect upon the lunar mountains. 
Instead of crumbling away under its 
scrutiny, as many nebulz have done, the 
instrument has brought out such an army 
of hills, that our planet appears to be a 
mere bowling-green in comparison, 

Nobody complains that on our globe 
the mountains monopolize too large a por- 
tion of the superficies. Our Welsh peaks 
are quite welcome to their share of the 
island, nor would any true Scot wish to 
plane down his Ben Lomonds and Ben 
Nevises in order to sow the sites with oats. 
But in the moon the hills are crowded and 
clustered in bewildering confusion. Over 
the surface of the orb, look where you will, 
the rocks may be seen rising in endless suc- 
cession, alp after alp, unless the eye takes 
refuge in some of the grey plains to which 
we have just referred. 

Very peculiar formations these protube- 
rances are. Some, but not many, answer 
to the typical mountain of earth. That is 
to say, we have a conical mass shooting 
up from the ground like some colossal 
sugar-loaf, and standing apart as if it dis- 
dained all fellowship with its kind. <A 
splendid specimen is to be found in the hill 
Pico, which towers up from the dead level 
of the Mare Imbrium to a height of 7,000 
feet according to Beer and Madler, and of 
9,600 feet according to Schriter. Resting 
upon a comparatively narrow foundation, 
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and springing almost unbuttressed from 
the soil, this rocky pyramid must prove a 
striking object to the tourist as he traverses 
league after league of the flat expanse on 
his way to the north, bound in all proba- 
bility for the still more celebrated object 
known under the title of Plato. 

But the moon has its mountain-ranges 
as well as theearth. These have be€n af- 
fectionately christened after our own home 
productions. The most popular of them 
—that is the one to which the lunar tra- 
veller would naturally bend his steps for a 
vacation tour—is the chain known as the 
Apennines. It coasts the Sea of Showers 
in part, and sweeps along in a magnificent 
curve for some 450 miles. Some of the 
finest rock-scenery in the orb may be 
found in this range. Sloping gradually as 
it does on the outer side, it exhibits on the 
inner a series of fearful precipices and pro- 
found abysses which might well confuse 
the spectator’s brain, even though loaded 
with lunar gravity alone. Cliffs far more 
jagged and unworn than can be seen on 
our globe project from the surface like the 
bristling vertebrae of some petrified mon- 
ster. ‘The shadows of these awful crags 
may be seen stretched along the ground 
for a prodigious distance. One mountain, 
called Hadley, is about’ equal to Mont 
Blanc in height, but another, named Huy- 
gens, was estimated by Schroter at not less 
than 21,000 feet. 

From the Apennines the tourist may 
pass at once to the Carpathians, the lunar 
geography being far from correspondent 
with our own. ‘The learned men of that 
world have not thought it necessary to ob- 
serve the relative distances which prevail 
on earth any more than the Americans did 
when locating the towns they honored 
with British or classical names. This 
range may be said to be a prolongation of 
the Apennines. The Altai mountains in 
the neighborhood of the Sea of Nectar, 
constitute another very marked chain of 
nearly 300 miles in length, running in a 
curved form from one conspicuous object 
called Tacitus, to another known as Pic- 
colomini, which throws up a tower equal in 
height to the monarch of Europe. The Alps 
of our satellite are also very picturesque 
objects on account of their cleft peaks 
and formidable precipices. On the north 
they border that interesting Sea of Showers 
in one of its most level portions, the Palus 
Nebularum. So too, the explorer might 
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find his Pyrenees, his Cordilleras, and even 
his Riphzean mounts, if disposed to extend 
his researches in other directions ; but let 
us suppose him now to turn his attention 
to those strange structures which are at 
once the pride and the puzzle of the 
moon. 

The first great feature which strikes the 
eye as the visitor gets within easy tele- 
scope distance of our satellite, is the pro- 
digious number of cavities, or craters, 
which stud its surface. Homely as the 
illustration may be, the moon’s face looks 
as if it had been pitted all over by the 
small-pox. Strange to say, considering 
their dimensions, they are mostly circular 
or oval, and, where otherwise, they appear 
to have been thrown out of form by the 
violent action of the neighboring craters. 
On minute inspection the observer will 
discover a still more surprising circum- 
stance, namely, that these peculiar struc- 
tures are a combination of hill and of ca- 
vern, of mountain and of pit. They look 
as if the upper part of an alp had been 
pared away, and the interior then scooped 
out, not only to the level of the general 
surface, but sometimes far beneath. ‘That 


these cavities.are encompassed by elevated 


ground, broken into peaks and towering 
projections, may be confidently inferred 
from the play of the sun’s light, and the 
study of the shadows produced. As the 
great luminary slowly plods his way across 
the heavens, the shortening or lengthening 
shadows traced on the floor of the excava- 
tion will map out the form and disclose 
the height of the crags by which it is 
bordered. 

Using an imaginary traveller's privilege, 
however, lét us pay a visit to one of these 
wonderful objects. We climb a steep of 
perhaps 10,000 feet in height, and then 
find ourselves on the summit of a ridge 
which sweeps round in a huge circle of 
forty or fifty miles in circumference. It 
may bemuch more. The eye may be un- 
able to follow the line of circumvallation 
with certainty. But, far as it can see, this 
rocky ring is probably continuous, though, 
perhaps, constituted of cliffs of very vary- 
ing altitudes. A savage scene it presents, 
with thesg¢ sharp peaks cutting the sky; 
but looking downward the plunging vision 
leaps from crag to crag, or terrace to ter- 
race, until it rests upon the silent, mysteri- 
ous plain, which sinks far below the gene- 
ral level of the moon’s surface. For a 
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considerable part this plain lies drenched 
in darkness, and if we descend into it, we 
must do so with feelings of nameless awe, 
for it is a scene which can find no exact 
parallel on earth. Right in the centre, or 
not far from the centre, there shoots up a 
vast cone or pyramid of rock which rises as 
if in rivalry of the encompassing cliffs, and 
sometimes perhaps overtops the very tall- 
est. There may be others of a similar 
kind, though of smaller stature, springing 
from various parts of the floor, but the cen- 
tral figure is evidently the chief, and some- 
times the only occupant of the arena, 
Shall we climb that as well? It is a trip 
which would well reward the toil, for as we 
mount again into sunshine, and, standing 
on its summit, look round at the solemn 
rampart of rocks, and then down into the 
depths of darkness below, we cannot but 
ask with eagerness for what buried race, 
or for what unborn people, these marvel- 
lous scenes were prepared ? 

The mountains in the moon assume 
much bolder and more independent forms 
than they do amongst us. Here, gravity 
drags down impending masses, and the 
sharpest peaks and angles crumble away 
under the influence of moisture and air; 
but there, the hard texture of the rocks; 
and the absence of certain corroding for- 
ces, enable them to keep up startling atti- 
tudes, and to shape themselves into beet- 
ling crags and awful precipices which 
would take the breath out of a terrestrial 
mountaineer. Giant masses may be seen 
overhanging dark gulfs or dreary plains 
after a fashion which would suggest anni- 
hilation to us who know how slight a di- 
vergence from the perpendicular is permit- 
ted at home. 

The cavities in question range from a 
hundred feet to upwards of a hundred 
miles in diameter. There are some into which 
you could put the whole of Lincolnshire, 
or even of Yorkshire. Newton, for in- 
stance, is a circus measuring 142 miles in 
in length, by half as much in breadth, whilst 
Claviusis a magnificent crater estimated 
at more than 140 miles in all directions. 
To make the tour of a very ordinary lunar 
cavern, at the rate of twenty miles a day, 
would be the work of a week. ‘They differ 
also in depth. So profound are some of 
them that the sun’s rays never reach 
the bottom directly, and they therefore re- 
main dark and immoveable specks upon 
her brightness. ‘The larger cavities fre- 
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quently exhibit a flat, or even a convex 
floor, but this may be pitted by lesser cavi- 
ties, and pimpled with hillocks or deco- 
rated with a grand central cone as already 
described. ‘Theophilus,’ says Mr. Webb, 
in his admirable work on celestial objects 
for common telescopes, ‘is the deepest of 
all visible craters, if we regard the general 
line of the ring which ranges from 14,000 
to 18,000 feet above the chasm, no scene 
in the least approaching to it existing on 
the earth;’ but in Clavius there is a ca- 
vity the bottom of which lies 23,000 feet 
below the summit of one of its western 
peaks, and in Newton the tallest of the 
rocky turrets which guard the enclosure, is 
probably about 23,900 feet above the bed 
of the interior. In other words, Chim- 
borazo might be let down into this tre- 
mendous excavation, and its very apex 
would disappear from view. 

In speaking of the larger hollows it will 
of course be understood that they are not 
formed like our volcanic vents out of a 
single mountain mass, but are cavities 
girdled round with rocks of varying height, 
which unite to compose the vast magic 
circles of the moon. The simpler and 
smaller are known as craters, the larger 
and more complex as annular, or ring- 
mountains. But there is a modification 
which deserves special mention. 

These are the walled plains. Entering 
through a gap or pass in the rocks, the 
explorer finds himself in an enclosure of 
enormous dimensions. It looks as if a 
whole desert had been walled in by a set 
of Cyclops, in order to constitute a gigan- 
tic pinfold. It is not, like the craters 
proper, a hollow scooped out of the body 
of the orb, but a portion of the surface 
taken in, as it were, under some Inclosure 
Act, or, if it happens to be sunk below the 
general level, the depression is compara- 
tively small, and the floor exhibits a more 
decided resemblance to the grey plains 
which have so often passed for seas. The 
point which strikes the traveller on find- 
ing himself within one of these huge com- 
pounds is the regularity and, for the most 
part, the continuity of the surrounding 
barrier. He will find it difficult to ima- 
gine that a rampart could be built of such 
colossal blocks, and ranged in such regu- 
lar order as to constitute a circle, or an 
oval, or any other tolerably symmetrical 
figure, without questioning himself whe- 
ther intelligent artisans may not have been 
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there. He will feel as much puzzled as 
if told that Stonehenge had been produced 
by chance, or might be the result of some 
natural convulsion. A similar structure 
met with on earth in one of our steppes 
would afford material for as much spe- 
culation as the round towers of Ireland. 
Archimedes is about sixty miles across, 
with a wall of some 4,200 feet in height 
on the average, and with a plain depress- 
ed only about 650 feet below the sur- 
rounding soil. Shickard is a still more 
stupendous circus, the interior being 
almost level, and the exterior formed by 
a rampart 460 miles in circuit. So vast 
is its extent that, as Chacornac says, a 
spectator in the midst would fancy himself 
ina boundless waste; and yet, in some 
parts, this barrier is more than 10,000 feet 
in height. In these gigantic enclosures, 
however, we must not expect to find the 
grand central cone for which in other 
cases the whole circumvallation seems to 
have been expressly reared. 

But the explorer cannot fail to note 
another feature in connection with this 
strange landscape. Many of the moun- 
tains, when pictured on paper, appear like 
stars, that is to say, they throw out rays 
which extend toa considerable distance, 
and hence théy are termed radiating cra- 
ters. The most conspicuous illustration is 
to be found in that grand old mound called 
Tycho, which reigns supreme in the south- 
ern regions of the moon. Down its sides 
there run some scores of glistening streaks 
or bands, which pursue their way across 
hill and vale for varying distances, one of 
them actually attaining a length of 1,700 
miles. 

What these bright bands may be con- 
stitutes another lunar puzzle. Naturally 
the first supposition is that they are con- 
solidated streams of lava. From a crater 
what can be expected but showers of 
stones and streams of molten matter? 
There are peculiarities about them, how- 
ever, which appear to be totally inconsis- 
tent with this hypothesis. The straightness 
of their course is quite at variance with the 
meandering propensities which liquids gen- 
erally display, for some run as if their path 
on the map had been described by a ruler. 
Their comparative narrowness also makes 
their rectilinear character more striking, for 
a fluid would certainly spread out whenever 
it debouched into open spaces. Further, 
these bands pursue their route in utter 
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indifference to the configuration of the 
ground. They run up hills as well as 
down into valleys. They cut through the 
deep craters as easily as they traverse the 
level plains. They charge a mountain 
ridge, and break through it as if it were a 
mere barrier of sand. In fact, nothing 
seems to turn them aside from their 
course, or to intercept their,resolute march. 

Two other circumstances are specially 
noticeable in connection with these radi- 
ant streaks. First, they cast no shadows 
in general, and therefore they cannot 
be ridges or protruding masses. It is 
only at the full moon, when viewed di- 
rectly, that they can be observed in their 
greatest splendor ; but if they were ele- 
vated causeways the sun’s rays would 
disclose the fact by fringing the bright- 
ness with gloom, as the light fell upon 
them with greater obliquity. Secondly, 
the brilliancy of these bands indicates that 
they are composed of a material differing 
in some respects from that of the general 
surface. Even when traceable by indirect 
illumination they maintain their individu- 
ality, and exhibit superior reflecting pow- 
ers. The radiating craters which issue 
these bright bands are much more nume- 


rous in the northern regions of the moon 


than in the southern. Tycho is the great 
gun in this quarter ; but in the upper half, 
Copernicus, Aristarchus, Kepler, Eratos- 
thenes, and others, though they send out 
rays of lesser length and more limited 
range, afford striking studies of this pecu- 
liar phenomenon, Since, then, they nei- 
ther project above nor fall below the sur- 
face, we must conclude that they are let 
into the body of the orb; and from their 
superior brightness we might further infer 
that they are composed of some metallic 
substance, or, as Professor Phillips says, 
this substance may be covered with 
a translucent crust, which may transmit 
light of high incidénce (that is, when the 
sun is nearly vertical), and cause it to be 
reflected from the underlying matter, so as 
to reach our terrestrial eyes. But that 
molten matter, if it were originally such, 
could have followed the configuration of 
the ground as these radiating streaks have 
done is another of the many posers which 
Luna delights to propound, 

Occasionally, as may be expected, two 
of these streams come into collision, and 
then we are curious to learn the result. 
Will the one or the other be diverted from 
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its path, or are both so affected by the en- 
counter that they can only continue their 
course wounded and enfeebled by the 
shock ? Whenever this occurs, it is gener- 
ally observed that one of them cuts right 
through the other without the slighest ap- 
pearance ofa struggle at the point of inter- 
section. ‘There is one famous instance in 
particular, Professor Nichol found that 
rays from Aristarchus broke through rays 
from Copernicus, whilst Kepler sent out 
streams which swept proudly through both. 

There is history, therefore, in these shin- 
ing streaks. If the moon’s surface wears 
a tumultuous aspect, rock elbowing rock, 
crater crushing crater, and fissure cleaving 
fissure, there is chronology in all this con- 
fusion, and we infer from it that our satel- 
lite has run through many stages of physi- 
cal convulsion, and that there may be 
many chapters yet to add to the tale of its 
doings. 

Distinct from these rays are the Ril/en, 
as they are termed by the Germans, or the 
rainures by the French. 

Our traveller (in imagination) is sudden- 
ly arrested by a great furrow in the ground, 
running along in a tolerably straight line 
as far as the eye can follow it. Its depth 
may be from 100 to 400 or 500 yards (ac- 
cording to Schmidt); and its breadth 
from 600 yards to two or two and a half 
miles. The sides are rugged, but the 
width is so uniform as to suggest that it is 
a huge rent in the soil. But what a rent! 
For twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or even 
more than ninety miles, the explorer may 
follow it without observing any great 
change in its character or its dimensions. 
The Rill of Hyginus is supposed to be 
nearly 100 miles in length. The number 
of these crevasses is considerable, Schmidt 
having catalogued not less than 425 in 
1866. They are to be found in the 
mountain regions as well as the plains. 
That they are deep fissures is obvious, 
from the dark and enlightened side they 
present when favorably viewed. 

It is needless to say that those singular 
formations have been the subject of much 
speculation. Schréter (who may be called 
their discoverer), looking at them from afar, 
and having regard to their generally recti- 
lineal course and to their extreme narrow- 
ness as compared with their extent, pro- 
nounced the long ones to be canals and 
the short ones roads. But seeing that 
there is no proof of the present existence 
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of water on the moon, others have de- 
clared them to be the beds of dried up 
rivers. ‘This theory, however, fits them 
as imperfectly as the former. Canals, 
indeed, pursue as straight a course as the 
humors of the soil will permit, but rivers 
are proverbial for their meandering ten- 
dencies, and the lunar streams must have 
differed considerably from our own if they 
could run for leagues together without a 
single bend. Besides some of them cross 
each other, and continue their course as 
calmly as if nothing had _ happened. 
Rivers may of course meet, but when they 
do so in this planet they unite their waters, 
and roll on in partnership to the sea. In 
the region of Triesnecker we may observe 
two rills which appear to flow into each 
other when they approach that beautifully 
formed crater, but the main arm proceeds 
on its way without any increase of volume 
until it charges another rill almost at right 
angles, and then dashes through it without 
suffering or occasioning any deviation 
whatever. Further, it is the imperative 
duty of a terrestrial stream to find its way 
to the ocean, or at least to some inland 
lake. Nothing will excuse this obligation 
unless it happens to be some fitful tropical 
torrent which may be allowed to expire in 
the desert, drunk up by sun and sand. 
Least of all can it be supposed that clefts 
which run up hills, break through moun- 
tains, cut into craters, commencing and ter- 
minating with equal abruptness, can have 
ever served the same purpose as our 
Khines or Mississippis. ‘The most natural 
supposition therefore appears to be that 
they are fissures or faults which have been 
produced by the contraction of the moon’s 
surface, but which, unlike our own great 
dykes, have not been filled up by deposits 
from above or injections from below. 

But how have all these strange caverns 
and peaks been produced? There is no 
question of more pregnant interest in con- 
nection with the moon, for the reply must 
involve a clue to the history of the orb. 
The first solution which presents itself is 
inevitably the volcanic. Those cavities 
are craters; those cones are chimneys of 
eruption, those girdling rocks are masses 
which have been heaved up, or even 
ejected, by the fiery forces imprisoned be- 
low? We have no doubt as to our own 
burning mountains. We see them cast- 
ing up stones and ashes, we hear of them 
pouring out lava in torrents, and we know 
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that they have formed enormous mounds 
with vents on the summit where the sub- 
terranean powers beneath relieve them- 
selves by discharging their wrath into the 
void above. In fact this theory is emi- 
nently seductive. Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
indeed, asserts that if people could only 
look into the lunar craters as he did from 
the top of Teneriffe and compare them 
with the terrestrial vents which lay imme- 
diately at his feet all doubts would vanish. 

But no sooner do we import the volca- 
nic force into the moon than we become 
sensible of certain differences in its known 
proceedings here and in its presumed re- 
sults there. ‘The number of craters alone 
is absolutely startling. We ought to say 
shocking, for to suppose that all the lunar 
mountains had been formed on this princi- 
ple would be to conclude that the poor 
orb had been afflicted with fiery eruptions 
over the larger part of her surface. We 
should think that England must have once 
had an uneasy time of it, if it exhibited 
an extinct crater in every county, with a 
Vesuvius in Yorkshire; worse still, if 
Europe were pimpled all over with torpid 
Etnas and Heclas, we should consider 
that the continent had been severely 
handled in its day, and congratulate our- 
selves that their fires had been extinguish- 
ed long before we were born. 

Very true that the claims of gravity in 
the moon are only one-sixth of our own, 
and that therefore the subterranean giants 
would be enabled to accomplish feats of 
elevation which similar forces acting under 
the pressure of our own dense atmosphere 
could never attempt to rival. 

But volcanoes in action imply two 
things: water as a cause, gas and vapor 
as a consequence. ,At least so our own 
terrestrial chemistry teaches. Now in the 
moon the absence of water may be said 
to face us atevery turn. That an element 
of such universality in our own planet 
should have no existence in our neighbor 
where it appears to be still more needed 
seems to be eminently incredible. Is it 
any wonder therefore if in a spirit of 
desperation, inquirers have returned time 
after time to the subject, and suggested 
that water may have formerly been ‘laid 
on,’ but that the lunar oceans, after rolling 
for ages in their beds, have been somehow 
or other dispersed? ‘The idea of strip- 
ping our globe of the Mediterranean would 
be startling ; but what should we think of 
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any theory which involved the dissipation 
of its Atlantics and Pacifics? Neverthe- 
less there have not been wanting hardy 
speculators who held that the seas of our 
satellite have probably been whisked off, 
or possibly sucked up, by some officious 
comet. Still more recently, and much 
more plausibly, Professor Frankland found 
a home for these lost oceans in the in- 
terior of the orb. That huge caverns 
exist in its substance may be fairly infer- 
red, for in cooling down from its original 
condition, which it would do with greater 
rapidity than tle earth owing to its 
smaller mass, the moon must have under- 
gone contraction, and this would entail 
the production of considerable hollows. 
Thither the fluid might retire when the 
lessened temperature permitted the vapor 
to condense into a liquid form, or when 
the wearied oceans found receptacles suf- 
ficiently spacious for their accommodation. 
A very ingenicus explanation truly, and if 
it could be corroborated it, would be useless 
for us to complain that the treasures of 
fertility—for drops of water are infinitely 
more valuable than grains of gold—were 
idly hoarded in the interior when wanted 
everywhere on the surface; but of course 
the solution of the question must be ad- 
journed to some future era, seeing that it 
is a mere hypothesis, though superior in 
merit to the old fancy that we had similar 
repositories within our globe, constituting 
‘the waters under the earth,’ where dra- 
gons and other extinct and even impossi- 
ble monsters abounded. 

In the somewhat fantastic language of 
Humboldt the volcanic theory implies the 
action of the earth’s interior against its 
exterior. Eruptions are the angry com- 
plaints made by the internal parts against 
the oppressing surface. Mr. Robert Mal- 
let, the first of seismologists, who has made 
the earth’s convulsive fits his especial 
study, has thrown out a suggestion which 
reverses this view. According to him it 
is the pressure from without and the want 
of resistance from within which produces 
earthquakes and volcanic phenomena. 
When a planet is contracting in conse- 
quence of the waste of its original, or capi- 
talized caloric, the crust will keep tum- 
bling in, or crushing down, upon the in- 
ternal parts, and wherever this happen 
there will, in accordance with the great 
doctrine of conversion of force, be a deve- 
lopment of heat sufficient in all probabili- 
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ty to melt the rock at the points where the 
disturbance takes place. Let water then 
find its way to the scene, and a breach of 
nature’s peace, in the shape of a formida- 
ble eruption, will occur. 

This, of course, is pure speculation, and 
we can only note it as such, though if ap- 
plicable to the earth it would be equally 
available for the moon, where indeed the 
shrinkage of the surface should, in the ab- 
sence of vast sedimentary beds, exhibit its 
results in a still moreemphatic form. But 
then the theory demands water, and water 
is just the element which we are not at 
liberty to provide ; besides what could we 
say by way of apology to Captain Dray- 
son, who discovered, some years ago, that 
planets grew, and that our earth was 
undergoing gradual expansion ? 

Another curious suggestion has been 
made. It has the merit of being still more 
piquant than the volcanic hypothesis. In- 
stead of looking for the force required 
within the moon, ought we not to seek it 
without; nay, more, may we not trace it 
to our own earth? Have not those pits 
and cup-shaped cavities been produced by 
matter hurled against the orb, whilst in a 
‘plastic’ condition? Marbles or bullets 
of various sizes, driven with a certain 
amount of energy into a huge pasty globe 
(shall we say a gigantic plum-pudding for 
example) would produce a number of hol- 
lows, fringed more or less with elevated 
parts. In other words, may not the moon 
have been battered by meteoric stones 
when in a less solid condition than it is at 
present, and may not its honeycombed 
aspect be the result of this tremendous 
meteoric hail ? 

Now it might not be difficult to find 
shot and shell for this purpose in creation. 
The prodigious meteoric streams which are 
ascertained to exist in space, show that the 
munitions of war are still plentiful. But 
the theory in question provides a grand 
piece of ordnance as well, and assigns to 
our own planet the task of having launched 
the missiles required. Laplace supposed 
that the aerolites which fell upon our 
globe might possibly be propelled from 
lunar volcanoes, but if the present view be 
correct, it appears that years ago our 
earth was busily employed in firing at the 
moon, and has covered its surface with 
traces of the terrible bombardment. 

To understand this we must go back to 
the period when both orbs were cooling 














down from their originally vaporous, or at 
least, intensely heated condition, Our at- 
tendant was probably once a part of our- 
selves, but having become detached by a 
centrifugal force, or by the contraction 
and separation of the internal portion, the 
smaller portion would set up as a satellite, 
and begin to sober down in temperature 
much more quickly than her primary. 
Now one characteristic of an orb which is 
passing through this fiery process, as the 
earth is thus assumed to have done, is that 
it has the power (call it the knack) of 
throwing off matter in all directions. 
Under the rule of repulsion which must, 
of course, exist to a large extent at such 
an early stage, the body will be in a state 
of constant eruption. ‘There is a great 
mass of evidence,’ says Mr. Proctor, ‘ tend- 
ing to show that our sun expels matter 
from his interior with a velocity sufficient 
to carry such matter entirely from him,’ 
And as with the sun so with the earth, 
when the latter was in a similar con- 
dition. Its projectiles, hurled in the di- 
rection of the moon, would doubtless 
make their mark upon her surface, which 
would naturally attain the semiplastic 
state much earlier than the earth, owing 
to the smaller bulk and more rapid re- 
frigeration of the former. For some time, 
indeed, the ejected material would con- 
tinue to accumulate on the side of the 
orb which is ever turned towards us, and 
thus the protuberant mass—the prodigious 
hill, to which reference will shortly be 
made—would admit of easy explanation. 
But as the terrestrial cannonade grew 
fainter, and the lunar crust became com- 
pacter, the impressions made by our mis- 
siles would grow feebler. Finally, these 
would be left stereotyped on the surface, 
where they may now be seen as distinctly 
as the innumerable bullet-holes said to have 
been produced by Cromwell’s artillery in 
almost every part of England. 

Now, charming as this supposition may 
be, and there really is something exciting 
(we had almost said exhilarating) in the 
dea of a couple of stars fighting in their 
courses, when they had nothing better to 
do, the size and structure of the lunar cav- 
ities appear to be utterly fatal to the 
theory. If we can imagine that a small 
projectile might be launched across the 
void, and produce one of the least of all 
the observable pits on the moon, we must 
certainly pause before we admit that a 
New Series.—Vor. XXI., No. 4 
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crater or a circus, 50 or 100 miles in 
diameter, could have been so created, or 
that the same shock which originated the 
hollow could have nicely walled it round 
with a rampart of rocks, and fitted it up 
with one or more central peaks. 

Worse still, however, than the want of 
water in the moon is the presumed want 
of air, That there is no atmosphere of 
any consequence is obvious from the fact 
that the line which separates the bright 
from the dark portion of the orb exhibits 
no transition stage, no melting of the one 
into the other, as would be the case if 
twilight intervened; and also from the 
fact, that when the moon passes over a 
star the latter suffers occultation at once, 
without undergoing any of those little 
juggleries of position which would be oc- 
casioned by the passage of its rays through 
a refracting medium. Certain it is that if 
there be any atmosphere attached to the 
moon it must be one of a painfully attenu- 
ated character. Were it a thousandth 
part as dense as our own, the test in 
question would disclose its presence be- 
yond dispute. On the earth we plume 
ourselves on supporting a column of 
quicksilver thirty inches, and a column of 
water thirty-two feet in height, in any ex- 
hausted tube; we profess, in the name of 
Nature, to regard a vacuum with peculiar 
abhorrence, and declare that she always 
takes prompt measures to cancel it. But 
if the envelope of our satellite were of no 
greater density than the one just men- 
tioned, the lunar pumps could only draw 
water from the depth of a pin’s head. Lu- 
nar barometers would of course be totally 
valueless unless their readings were micro-- 
scopically construed ; water would boil, 
that is vaporize, before you could ap- 
proach the fire, and a foreigner who 
should hope to work his lungs there, would 
find that he might as well take refuge in 
the exhausted receiver of an earthly air- 
pump. 

Then, it is clear there are no clouds or 
visible vapors. The moon’s light never 
varies, nor are its landscapes ever dark- 
ened by mists, or deluged by nimbuses as 
big as a county. The lunar Galileos,, 
when pointing their telescopes to the 
earth, can always count upon a clear sky 
of their own ; but the turbid condition of 
our atmosphere must often provoke their 
wrath, though possibly the march of a 
huge thunder-cloud over a kingdom, drop- 
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ping its lightnings at every step (if they 
could see them), would gratify their cun- 
osity, and at the same time excite their 
compassion. Even the showman at the 
corner of the street, who exhibits the earth 
to the little lunarians at the low charge of 
one penny a peep (we feel assured this 
will be the established fee there as well as 
here), will frequently be tried by our me- 
teorological tricks, and will have to con- 
sole his young customers by telling them 
(we have a strong conviction these will be 
his very words) that ‘them there terres- 
trials are shockingly troubled with the 
vapors,’ 

But, although neither atmosphere nor 
ocean can be detected, there is a curious 
theory which accounts for the absence of 
both. As we ascend a mountain, verdure 
decays, sterility increases, and ultimately 
desolation, complete and unbroken, pre- 
vails. Even beneath our vapor-laden at- 
mosphere, which serves as a storehouse of 
heat, a climb of 15,000 feet above the sea, 
under the equator itself, would carry us 
beyond the line of perpetual congelation, 
and land us in a region of everlasting 
silence and death. Now, in studying the 
moon’s motions, Hansen observed some 
irregularities of conduct which he could 
only explain on the supposition that its 
centre of form was not coincident with its 
centre of gravity. There was a difference 
of about thirty-four miles between those 
two*centres. In the one hemisphere the 
surface would therefore be raised above 
the fair partnership level, in the other pro- 
portionately depressed. The protuberant 
portion would of course labor under all 
tthe disadvantages of a mountain district, 
.end even project above any atmosphere 
~which our satellite might be supposed to 
possess. Oughtit, therefore, to surprise us 
af this painfuily elevated region—the side 
perpetually turned towards our earth— 
should grow no corn on its plains, rear no 
cattle on its hills, keep no water in its 
water-tanks, and never nurse a solitary 
¢loud in its skies? Might we not as well 
expect to find sunny fountains in the frosty 
Caucasus, or grassy glades on the highest 
‘Himalayas? But, as if to compensate 
for this unfortunate condition, ought not 
the hidden hemisphere to enjoy the privi- 
leges which are denied to the mountainous 
moiety? Such was Hansen’s opinion, 
and to some extent this view was endorsed 
by Sir John Herschel. Fluids naturally 


seek the lowest point. They go where 
gravity calls them, and make for its head- 
quarters without troubling themselves for 
a moment about the centre of figure. 
The other side of the moon being so far 
below the mean level—being so many 
miles nearer the focus of attraction— 
thither the waters should run, and there, 
too, the lighter liquid, the air, should 
follow. ‘In that quarter,’ says Sir John, 
‘will be found an ocean of more or less 
extent, according to the quantity of fluid 
directly over the heavier nucleus, while 
the lighter portion of the solid material 
will stand out as a continent on the op- 
posite side.” The temperature of the fa- 
vored hemisphere being thus modulated 
by the possession of air and moisture, from 
these two great factors of fertility would 
spring vegetation, after which, animal life 
might find fitting pasturage in this happy 
valley, and ultimately intelligent beings 
might settle down in something like an 
Arcadian home. Rather provoking, it is, 
to think that this blessed region is the one 
which our telescopes can never explore, 
and equally so to remember that its in- 
habitants can never behold us! We 
might picture a lunarian a member of their 
earliest Alpine club, setting out with his ° 
alpenstock to risk his neck amongst the 
mountains, but finding, alas! before he 
had ascended a few hundred feet, that the 
air became too thin to feed his lungs, and 
that, gasp as he might, he could never 
hope to set foot amongst those wonderful 
peaks and craters which tradition reported 
to exist in the other hemisphere, or to 
catch a glimpse of that magnificent moon 
which was supposed to shine upon their 
awful solitudes. 

Not that it is exactly correct to say 
we see nothing more than the same sur- 
face at all periods. There is such a thing 
as libration. If the moon’s orbit were 
perfectly circular, and her axle perfectly 
upright, that statement would be strictly 
true. But, travelling as she does in a 
somewhat elliptical track, her pace varies, 
whilst her axial motion (that is, her self- 
rotation) remains uniform throughout. 
The consequence is, that when she 
slackens speed, which she does in the re- 
moter part of her rounds (for the heaven- 
ly bodies have a very human habit of 
taking it easy the further they get from 
their primaries), the rotary movement will 
have gained upon the orbital movement, 
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and consequently a little more of her 
sphere will swing into view on one side, 
and a corresponding portion will disappear 
on theother. Precisely the opposite effect 
will be produced when the moon, being 
in perigee, feels it her duty to make up for 
lost time, and to put on an appearance 
of respectful diligence in the performance 
of her duties. This process is known as a 
libration in longitude. Her libration in 
latitude’ arises from the inclination of her 
axis to the plane of her orbit, which in- 
duces her to show a little more of her 
upper pole at one period, and a little more 
of her lower pole at another. Thus, 
without alluding to a third form of libra- 
tion (the diurnal), and without wishing to 
convey any disparaging suggestion, we may 
say that she lurches to the right and to the 
left, lurches to the north and tothe south, 
and in so doing brings into view portions 
of her surface which would otherwise re- 
main totally unknown. Dividing the en- 
tire superficies of the orb into 1,600 coun- 
ties or departments, we should thus have 
500 under regular vision, whilst about 69 
more would lay themselves open from time 
to time to our terrestrial inspection. 
Unfortunately for Hansen’s speculation, 
the curious fact upon which it is founded 
has been confirmed in a manner which 
dispels the romantic inferences in question. 
Another astronomer, Gussew of Wilna, 
has made careful inquiry into the moon’s 
shape—taken her measurement, we may 
say, by new methods—and ascertained 
that the side presented to the earth really 
constitutes a prodigious elevation, rising 
in its more central parts to a height of not 
less than seventy miles above the natural 
level. The orb has been compared in fact 
to an egg, with the elongated extremity 
pointed towards its primary. Now the 
difference (says Mr. Proctor) will be that 
the waters, instead of running to the op- 
posite hemisphere, as previously supposed, 
should be attracted to the protuberant 
part because the greatest quantity of mat- 
ter will be there; and though unable to 
climb the enormous hill, would gather in 
a great ring round its base, as far as the 
configuration of the ground permitted. 
The atmosphere would of course be spi- 
rited away upon the same principle, and 
thus the invisible half would be stripped 
of the two great vital agents with which it 
had been so handsomely but so hastily en- 
dowed. So long, in fact, as our satellite 
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could be looked upon as a globe, loaded 
like a false die internally—that is, heavier 
on the averted than on the presented side, 
her seas and atmosphere would feel it 
their duty to gravity to collect in that 
quarter, But the conversion of our half 
of the orb (if we may take this affection- 
ate liberty with the body) into an im- 
mense protuberance, such as Gussew has 
described it, carries with it consequences 
which are fatal to the pleasant theory that 
there are towns and people stowed away 
in the great hidden valley of the moon. 
We fear, too, that her oceans are not to 
be disposed of in this easy fashion. The 
withdrawal of the lunar seas involves the 
withdrawal of the lunar atmosphere. For 
if the former existed it is impossible to 
deny that vapors and gases must have 
existed as well; and when the sun turned 
the watery expanses into seething caul- 
drons, as it could not fail to do during its 
fortnight’s uninterrupted play, the results 
would surely become visible in the veiling 
of the moon’s face, and in the sheeting of 
her scenery with fog or mist. Without 
doubt we may dig holes in our satellite to 
bury her seas, but where shall we hide her 
atmosphere ? 

Spite of all difficulties, however, let us 
land our traveller on the moon itself. He 
has resolved to give a whole day to the 
star. That is the least space he can de- 
vote to the orb in order to view its pheno- 
mena effectually. Back then to his own 
planet to-morrow! But what is to-mor- 
row in the moon? Proverbially there 
is no more slippery delusive thing than 
this same ‘ to-morrow’ at home. Always 
coming, it never arrives ; always arriving, 
it never tarries for a second. Four-and- 
twenty hours, however, he thinks, will wear 
away the longest day. Four-and-twenty 
hours indeed !_ Why the solar day on the 
moon consists of 708 hours ! 

He has only to watch the sun for awhile 
to discover the cause of this dreamlike ex- 
pansion of time. Had he made his de- 
scent at dawn, he would have seen that 
luminary rise with such extreme tardiness 
that not less than ten hours would be con- 
sumed in simply lifting the whole of its 
disc above the horizon. He would have 
seen it shine out with insufferable splendor, 
without any preparatory twilight, for there 
is no atmosphere to refract the rays, there 
are no morning mists to mitigate the fierce- 
ness of the solar beams. As Phoebus 
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slowly stalks along his path, for certainly 
to the lunarians he does not appear to go 
forth from his chamber like a strong man 
rejoicing to run arace, it is only in the 
shadows of the rocks and hills, or in the 
depths of the craters that shelter can be 
found from his shafts, Falling without the 
slightest arrest of force, and falling without 
interruption fora whole fortnight together, 
the rays of the sun must produce a tem- 
perature which cannot, according to Sir 
John Herschel, be less than that of boiling 
water. We delicate terrestrials consider 
ourselves aggrieved if our thermometers 
register much more than roo degrees ; 
and if they continued to rise much beyond, 
the whole human race would hold itself 
entitled to faint—the ladies somewhere 
about 130 degrees. and the masculines 
about 150 degrees, though the latter ex- 
traordinary heat has occasionally been ob- 
served in countries like Nubia and Ara- 
bia. It is needless to say that if those 


‘ grey plains ’ to which we have referred 
were reservoirs of water, they would speed- 
ily become huge boilers, and the fluid they 
held would soon be resolved into vapor 
undef an almost pressureless atmosphere. 
To make matters worse there are no per- 


ceptible seasons in the moon. The axis 
of the orb being nearly perpendicular to its 
path, its ecliptic and equator almost co- 
incide. Those subtle, genial transitions 
which render our year one of ever-wel- 
come change, are unknown in our satellite. 
There the monarch of day makes no tri- 
umphant march into a chilled hemisphere, 
carrying summer in his train, and leaving 
the regions which are all aglow with his 
beams to cool down under the equally 
grateful influences of autumn. The luna- 
rians have, of course, no poet like James 
Thomson. He who sang of our seasons 
would have been useless and unintelligible 
there, except when he described the sun 
as darting its ‘ forceful rays,’ and pouring 
out a ‘ dazzling deluge,’ under which ‘ dis- 
tressful nature panted ;’ or when, personify- 
ing caloric, he apostrophized it in these 
agonized terms :— 


‘ All’conquering heat, O intermit thy wrath ! 
And on my throbbing temples thus 

. Beat not so fierce ! Incessant still you flow, 
And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
Poured on the head profuse. In vain I sigh, 
And restless turn and look around for night ; 
Night is far off, and hotter hours approach.’ 


Clearly our easy self-indulgent bard, if 
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transferred to the moon would have found 
that one and a half degrees of inclination 
in the axis of a planet, instead of twenty- 
three, like the earth’s, were sufficient to 
deprive him in a great measure of his 
fame, or compel him to take refuge in his 
Castle of Indolence, and rely upon his 
minor resources, 

Another consequence of this erectness 
of axle in the moon is that the days, ex- 
cept as we advance from the sixtieth de- 
gree to the poles, are not variable .in 
length, like ours. The long evenings of 
winter have their special charms for us as 
well as the long evenings of summer. We 
could ill afford to give up the pleasant 
vicissitudes which this unequal distribution 
of sunshine involves, and should grow 
weary if we watched the dazzling hours 
whirl round in one monotonous dance. 
To see darkness filching away minute af- 
ter minute from the day, and then refund- 
ing its booty with unfaltering equity, is a 
sight the hunarians can scarcely be said to 
behold. 

Still, however, the sun creeps on, but 
his pace is tedious and death-like. His 
terrible march over those verdureless 
plains, and across those haggard rocks, 
cannot be paralleled by anything we expe- 
rience on earth. Here, in the sandiest Sa- 
hara,in the barrenest of wildernesses, he 
soon withdraws his glittering face, and 
leaves the fevered earth to fan itself under 
the wings of night. But in the moon 
there are no clouds to break the force of 
his beams, no moisture to quench the solar 
fires, no winds to cool the wanderer’s heat- 
ed frame. A storm would be a right wel- 
come event in such an orb, and an ap- 
proaching thunder shower would gladden 
his heart as much as the sound of coming 
rain delighted the ears of Ahab and Elijah, 
after many years of burning drought. 
Truly, to us, the moon would be a land of 
sunstrokes. It would be very much worse 
indeed than some parts of Africa, where, 
as Mr. Winwood Reade states, he felt the 
luminary give him blows on the head, in 
consequence of which he believes he would 
soon have been felled to the ground had 
he been in an enfeebled condition. 

Fortunately there is one mitigating cir- 
cumstance. In our satellite shadows are 
shadows—that is, deep, intense, and almost 
undiluted. It is just the orb to which a man 
should repair in order to appreciate the 
full force of the Scriptural reference to ‘ the 
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shadow of a rock in aweary land.’ If the 
lunarians are like ourselves, it would not 
be too much to say that these patches of 
darkness will be the only inhabitable spots, 
and there the natives should be found, 
crouching under the cliffs for protection, 
and shifting their position as the luminary 
lessened the range of their shelter, until 
compelled to face it in all its zenithal 
splendor. ‘These shadows are conspi- 
cuous features in the lunar landscapes. 
To terrestrials, as observers, they are of 
immense importance, as they enable us to 
measure the height of the hills, and this 
with such minuteness that, as Madler 
shows, an elevation of only 128 feet has 
been distinctly indicated. 

At last, however, night sets in. Grate- 
fully it comes after the sun has gath- 
ered up his smiting beams, and gone 
down to his rest. All at once we are 
plunged into comparative obscurity, for 
again there is no twilight to stay the steps 
of departing day. At one stride comes 
the dark. But, looking up into the sky, 
we behold a vast orb, which pours down 
a milder and more beneficent splendor 
than the great Lord of the System. It 
is such a moon as we terrestrials cannot 
boast ; for it is not less than thirteen times 
as large and luminous as ourown, ‘There 
it hangs in the firmament, without appar- 
ent change of place, as if ‘ fixed in its ever- 
lasting seat.’ But not without change of 
surface. For this great globe is a painted 
panorama, and, turning round majestically 
on its axis, presents its oceans and conti- 
nents in grand succession. As Europe and 
Africa, locking the Mediterranean in their 
embrace, roll away to the right, the stormy 
Atlantic offers its waters to view, and then 
the two Americas, with their huge forests 
and vast prairies, pass under inspection. 
Then the grand basin of the Pacific, lit 
up with island fires, meets the gazer’s eye, 
and as this glides over the scene the east- 
ern rim of Asia and the upper portion of 
Australia sail into sight. The Indian 
Ocean, and afterwards the Arabian Sea, 
spread themselves out in their subdued 
splendor, and thus, in four-and-twenty 
hours, ‘the great rotundity we tread’ 
turns its pictured countenance to the 
moon, and grandly repays the listening 
lunarians by repeating, to the best of its 
ability, the story of its birth. Nor is the 
sky less marvellous in another respect. For 
the absence of any atmospheric diffusion 
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of light permits the constellations to shine 
out with a distinctness which is never par- 
alleled on earth. They glitter like dia- 
mond points set in a firmament of ebony. 
Stars and clusters -which we never see 
by the naked eye flock into view, and 
crowd the lunar heavens. ‘ Quel est I’as- 
tronome,’ asks M. Guillemin (in French 
raptures), ‘ qui ne se sentirait transporté 
de joie a la pensée qu’il lui serait possible 
d’installer son observatorie sur le sol de la 
lune, et d’y observer a son aise, ne filt-ce 
que pendant dix ou douze nuits lunaires !’ 

But the night in the moon wears away 
as drearily as the day. It is impossible 
for the inhabitants, if constituted like our- 
selves, to pass the whole 354 hours in 
slumber. A fortnight’s sleep, right * on 
end,’ must be utterly beyond their powers, 
as much as it would be beyond our own. 
Were it otherwise, what scope it would 
offer for gigantic dreams! The withdrawal 
of the sun’s heat will also reduce the tem- 
perature to such an extent that the poor 
creatures must inevitably be frozen to death, 
unless they can procure their fuel at a much 
more moderate price than we unhappy 
Britons are now compelled to pay. ‘The 
prodigious descent from feverish heat to 
crushing cold would tell upon the hardiest 
human constitutions, unless specially pre- 
pared to meet this terrific play of the 
thermometer. Ifa marvel how beings like 
ourselves could live through the fires of a 
lunar day, it would be a problem of equal 
difficulty to decide how we could survive 
the frost of a lunar night. It must be sad 
shivering work for the poor souls, unless 
their ingenuity has enabled them to set 
this pitiless foe at defiance; and we may 
well imagine, that before darkness has 
half run its course they will begin to long 
for the return of the sun, though it may 
be to torture them anew with his beams. 
What clocks or watches they possess we 
have no chance of ascertaining, but they 
ought to be well supplied in this particular, 
for their means of noting the progress of 
time must be somewhat limited, seeing 
that their moon knows no going down, and 
that the apparent motion of the stars is 
too deliberate to enable them to use the 
firmament as a delicate chronometer. 

At last, however, the dreary night comes 
to an end. It dies without warning. 
There is no heralding of dawn. ‘There 
are no courier-clouds, clad in crimson and 
gold, to run before the sun's chariot, and 
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announce the coming of the Ruler of 
Day. But as soon as he lifts his flaming 
forehead above the ground he takes pos- 
session of the orb, and every mountain and 
hill straightway conjures up its solemn 
shadow to do homage to the Lord of 
Light. 

But where, asks our traveller, are the 
inhabitants? That is the most interesting 
of all questions for him. Some of our 
readers may possibly be elderly enough 
(without feeling themselves inconveniently 
old) to remember the sensation which was 
produced by Sir John Herschel’s assumed 
discovery of living creatures in the moon. 
They will recollect, and their juniors will 
probably have read, how that illustrious 
astronomer, whilst pursuing his observa- 
tions at the Cape with a telescope possess- 
ing a lens of seven tons in weight(!), and 
an oxyhydrogen microscope to illuminate 
and magnify the figures, was said to have 
detected not only the crested billows of a 
lunar ocean, but even the shells on its 
beach; flowers like poppies were seen 
growing ainidst the rocks; herds of brown 
quadrupeds like bisons came into view; 
a curious animal shaped like a goat, but 
horned like a unicorn, performed various 


antics on the green turf; and finally a 
number of winged creatures, walking erect 
like human beings, but with countenances 
of a decidedly simious cast, made their ap- 
pearance on the scene and proved by their 
gestures and movements that they were 


the rational occupants of the orb. The 
perpetrator of this hoax was a Mr. Locke, 
whose object was to bring a New York 
newspaper into notice; but hundreds of 
people who would have doubted the power 
of atelescope to detect a sixpence at the dis- 
tance of a mile, were led to believe that 
an instrument had been invented which 
could discover a pebble on the surface of 
the moon. 

One great argument against the exten- 
sion of the franchise of life to the moon is 
that no changes of a definite character 
have been satisfactorily proved to trans- 
pire. Possessed of glasses like our own 
the Selenites would be able to trace a con- 
siderable number of modifications on the 
earth. ‘The battle of the seasons, the an- 
nual fight between summer and winter, 
would of course be discernible in the regu- 
lar advance and retreat of verdure. So 
when forests disappear under the axe, or 
when great towns spring up with magical 
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rapidity, astronomers might easily note the 
fact, and report thereon to their Royal So- 
ciety or British Association. A prodigious 
prairie fire such as happens every autumn 
would be telescopically visible, and a tre- 
mendous conflagration like that of Moscow 
or Chicago might be announced contem- 
poraneously in the Lunar and the London 
Times. Certain changes of hue have in- 
deed been noticed, and these may possibly 
be due to natural vegetation, and not to 
mere juggleries of light and shade. 

But is there anything to indicate the 
presence of animated beings? Professor 
Gruithuisen had no doubt about it. He 
had peered into, and pondered over, our 
satellite until he felt assured of the fact. 
He was not only satisfied that the more 
central points were clothed with herbage, 
without which there can be no ordinary 
life, but he fixed the limits of visible ver- 
dure, holding that it extended in the north 
to the 55th degree of iatitude, and in the 
south to the 65th. Over a large space, 
ranging from 50° N. to 47° S., he thought 
he could detect actual tokens of the ex- 
istence of reasoning beings; nay, further, 
he not only discovered great roads running 
in various directions, but under the equa- 
tor he descried an edifice of gigantic di- 
mensions, or it might be a city of very fair 
proportions, protected by what appeared 
to be a colossal redoubt! 

Great was the amusement excited by 
these speculations—we wish we could call 
them discoveries—particularly on the part 
of that withering wit, Ludwig Borne; but 
the Munich professor stood valiantly to 
his revelations and fought for his lunarians 
with indomitable resolve. Schroter too 
had been equally confident that the moon 


-was in the hands cf an intelligent tenantry. 


Indeed, he knew of a town there. It was 
situate a little to the north of the crater 
Marius. Nothing could be more convinc- 
ing to him than the long rills which he 
was the first to bring into special notice. 
What could these be but canals? And if 
canals, what volumes did that fact alone 
speak! The construction of such enor- 
mous works would require thousands of 
laborers and an infinite expenditure of 
skill_and cash, It implied that Brindleys 
had been born there as well as here; that 
the moon had its Bridgewater Dukes not 
less than Lancashire, and that it numbered 
amongst its engineers men quite as enter- 
prising as the brave Pierre-Paul Riquet, 
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who cut a liquid highway right across the 
province of Languedoc to tie the Alantic 
tothe Mediterranean. Butabove all what 
a commerce those Selenites must possess ! 
Canals of such length and breadth, formed 
with so much toil and persistency, suggest- 
ed that the lunar trafiic must be great, and 
that barges must be plying incessantly to 
transport their merchandize from one spot 
to another. That again involved a nich 
and fertile soil—producing grain, perhaps 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, to say noth- 
ing of its mineral stores ; and not less did 
it imply a host of artificial productions 
which might possibly equal or even tran- 
scend our own in variety and in worth. 
Clearly if we admit the canals, it is impos- 
sible to say where we ought tostop. ‘The 
moment we turn the first sod of such a 
work in imagination everything else’ be- 
comes credible, just as the instant that Ro- 
mulus laid the foundation-stone of Rome, 
a Coliszeum and aSt. Peter’s grew feasible, 
as well as a military power which overran 
the world, and an ecclesiastical system 
which aspired to universal dominion. So 
if straight lines, or orderly curves stretch- 
ing for scores of miles, imply roads or 
walls, canals or dykes, barriers or other 
artificial constructions on earth, why 
should not the same inference be applica- 
ble to the moon? To the east of Thebit, 
for example, in the Sea of Clouds, there is 
a striking formation called the Straight 
Wall, which runs in a direct line for up- 
wards of sixty miles, and is tolerably con- 
tinuous in height throughout. At one 
end, says Mr. Webb, there is a small cra- 
ter, at the other a branching mountain, 
giving it the appearance on the map ‘ of a 
staff tipped with a stag’s horn.’ Certainly 
the regularity of this embankment, and 
the uniformity of its elevation, might be 
triumphantly adduced as a proof that it 
was a great work of art; and there are 
many others of surprising length, extend- 
ing across level surfaces, and forming lines 
of communication between more important 
objects. But truth must prevail. Our in- 
quiry resolves itself into a kind of inquest 
upon the moon, and after listening to a 
number of witnesses we are compelled to 
admit that the theory of intelligent occu- 
pation dies a violent death. Fire, air, 
earth, and water, have all declared against 
it. ‘The tyrannous heat which burns by 
day, and the curdling cold which desolates 
by night, are alike hostile to vitality. 
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The meagre, or utterly missing atmosphere 
forbids the supposition that life exists un- 
less we can believe that flesh and blood 
are able to flourish iz vacuo. ‘The rocky 
surface of the orb, which is clothed by no 
ascertained deposits of soil, appears as un- 
favorable to fertility as a macadamized 
road; and the want of water—the very 
life’s blood of our own globe—seems to 
exhaust all hope that rational creatures, 
bearing any marked resemblance to our- 
selves, can possibly tenant so unfinished a 
world. 

We are sorry—bitterly sorry—to give 
up the theory of habitation. ‘lo treat the 
moon as a vacant globe appears to be lit- 
tle less than profanity. When we are told 
that this orb could accommodate a popu- 
lation of at least five thousand millions, if 
it were peopled in anything like the same 
ratio as Great Britain, we feel as if that 
population had already acquired a right 
to live, and as if an adverse conclusion 
amounted to something very like scientific 
homicide. That a beautiful orb, fair and 
gentle and beaming, as it seems, to the po- 
pular eye, should resolve itself into a mere 
wilderness of craters, when telescopically 
explored, is one of these terrible facts 
which few lovers of the romantic will ac- 
cept without an indignant groan. Like 
the Brahmin who dashed the microscope 
to the ground when it showed him there 
was life in almost everything he ate, we 
should not be surprised if some of these 
disappointed ones attempted to fracture 
the instrument which proved that there 
could not well be any life at all in the 
moon. Although not Malthusians, we 
could certainly have wished to keep our 
satellite open as a receptacle for the super- 
abundant population of the earth. It 
would have been pleasant to dream that 
in future days when the world was as 
crowded as an anthill, and when science 
had devised some means of conveying 
people across the great gulf, millions could 
‘swarm’ thither as bees do from their 
parent hive. At any rate, if we must give 
up this star as a ‘ desirable ‘residence, ad- 
mirably adapted to the requirements of a 
genteel family,’ and regard it as a world 
to which no one would voluntarily emi- 
grate, we should have liked to retain it 
as a kind of convict settlement. ‘There 
ought to be a penal planet somewhere in 
the solar system. We stand very much in 
need of a floating Botany Bay. We have 
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produced rascals enough in our globe to fill 
a moderate-sized orb like the moon, and if 
the other planets are equally prolific, it is 
clear that we could not only cover all those 
‘grey plains’ with miscreants, but even 
crowd the craters with villains of an ag- 
gravated type. Could our satellite be pro- 
vided with an atmosphere, and a regular 
service of transportation established, there 
is one person at least in England who 
would be immensely gratified. ‘This is the 
Sage of Chelsea. His righteous wrath has 
often been expressed against the ‘scoun- 
drel species.’ Noman has exhibited more 
scorn for the ‘ devil’s declared elect.’ More 
than once he has reminded the ‘ diabolic 
canaille’ that this world is not their in- 
heritance, that we honest people are by no 
means glad to see them in it, and that it 
might be best for us to bundle them out of 
it in the briefest manner possible. Indeed 
he has plainly intimated to them (if they 
would only listen) that in case he had a 
‘commonwealth to govern,’ he would 
speedily apply the besom of destruction, 
and sweep them all into the ‘dustbin’ of 
creation. ‘I am sick of rascaldom,’ cries 
he, in tones of irrepressible disgust. Is it 


not a pity, therefore, that the moon can- 


not be employed as a kind of planetary 
hulks? It would be a glorious day for 
mankind when the first convict balloon or 
flying chariot put off from the earth with a 
cargo of picked criminals, carrying with it 
the ‘supreme scoundrel’ (whoever that 
may be), as well as any special culprit 
who ought to be particularly ‘hanged 
next Wednesday.’ Without doubt the au- 
thor of ‘Sartor’ would attend and assist 
in launching this ship of knaves, sternly 
exhorting the ‘ Gehenna bailiffs,’ who had 
them in charge, to shoot the felon rubbish 
into the deepest and dismalest crater they 
could find. 

Still we have no right to conclude harsh- 
ly and dogmatically that this brilliant orb 
is a meaningless waste. It would surely 
be intolerable presumption to declare that 
every planet has been created for the same 
purposes as our own, and that life and in- 
telligence could only subsist under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as prevail upon 
this ‘terrestrial ball.’ We might as well 
suppose that every island in the ocean 
should be a fac-simile of Great Britain, or 
that every creature in the universe should 
be a repetition of the first batch of animals 
ever produced. It must not be forgotten 
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that each world has its history. Ours has 
run through a number of stages, commenc- 
ing probably as a vast formless fire-mist, and 
gradually cooling and consolidating until 
it became fit for the reception of life. The 
earliest leaves of this grand chronicle have 
been lost, but later on, chapter after chap- 
ter may be read in geological succession, 
each page being pictorially illustrated by the 
fossil relics graven on the everlasting rock. 
Any one who had chanced to open this mag- 
nificent book before the sedimentary era 
commenced, would have probably express- 
ed the greatest surprise that such a plane- 
tary wilderness could exist. But the chro- 
nologies of creation baffle all our arithme- 
tic. The Almighty has an eternity to work 
in, as Arnauld said of himself. ‘The moon 
may be in a particular state of transition : 
it may be undergoing one of those grand. 
pauses which we find exemplified in the 
physical annals of our own earth, when fire 
and frost, sea and Jand, the forces of ele- 
vation and depression rested awhile from 
their labors, or slowly gathered up their 
strength for a new strife. Whatever may 
be the agencies which produced those 
deep caverns and huge ramparts of rock, 
they are not in perceptible operation, for, 
though the existence of active volcanoes 
has been suspected, the fact has never 
been proved, and though sundry physical 
changes have been observed, as in the 
twin craters Messier, these are too slow, 
and even questionable, to justify any po- 
sitive conclusion. Our companion may 
never yet have reached the stage which 
would admit of the importation of the 
mysterious principle of life. The sun we 
know has not yet attained the habitable 
condition. It may be myriads of years 
before that splendid orb is in a condition 
to entertain a single living monad. On 
the other hand it may happen that the 
moon has already passed through one 
stage of inhabitability. If she has really 
been detached from the earth’s primordial 
mass, she would of course cool down much 
more rapidly than the parent globe, and 
therefore would much sooner reach the 
temperature best adapted to organized ex- 
istence. Consequently we might be dis- 
posed to assume that her day was past, 
particularly if it is open to us to suppose 
that our tyrannous attraction has brought 
her period of rotation into fatal unison 
with her monthly march, and so turned 
the sun into a seeming foe instead of a 














fostering friend. But the unweathered ap- 
pearance of the orb, the uncertainty as to 
any sedimentary deposits, the convulsed 
and desolated features she displays, and, 
above all, the fatal deficiency of air and 
water, seem to preclude the idea that she 
has yet been opened and inaugurated as a 
theatre of animal life. Still, who knows 
the times or purposes of the Almighty ? 
The Maker of the sun and Sirius, together 
with the myriads of stars which float in im- 
mensity, was the Maker of the moon as 
well. Our satellite has been shaped and 
sculptured by the same Hand, and hangs 
by the same golden chains from the same 
fretted firmament. It is not for us to 
think that ours 1s the only peopled planet, 
the only true Keoueg in creation, and that 
all other orbs are nothing more than heaps 
of rounded rubbish. 


Notr.—It is of course scarcely neces- 
sary to add that in a paper like the pre- 
sent many inviting subjects have been to- 
tally omitted from consideration. A word 
or two as to the works we have adopted as 
our text. The public owes much to Mr. 
Proctor. His articles and treatises have 
for years kept up a stream of astronomi- 
cal information popularly expressed, which 
does him immense credit. But we must 
frankly state that his book on the moon 
has proved somewhat of a disappointment. 
Any one who takes it up under the sup- 
position that it constitues a complete and 
exhaustive treatise on that orb will find 
himself mistaken. ‘The volume appears 
to be composed of separate papers, which 
have been thrown together without due 
digestion, the bulk of the work consisting 
of an account of the moon’s motions, 
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which nine readers out of ten will turn 
over with respect for the writer, but with 
comparative indifference to histheme. In 
fact, we cannot but think that Mr. Proctor 
has missed a splendid opportunity for pro- 
ducing a magnum opus. With such a fas- 
cinating object to describe, with such a 
popular pen in his hand, and, still more, 
with such a quantity of information in his 
head, he might have taken his place (if we 
may use the expression) as secretary to 
the moon. But we fear that writing so 
much, and writing so fast, he has been 
tempted to reproduce a number of articles 
which, excellent in themselves, are too 
straggling and disconnected to constitute 
a complete and harmonious whole. We 
regret this for another reason. ‘The supe- 
rior brilliancy of style and lucidity of 
treatment which French authors display 
when handling scientific topics has often 
been vaunted. M. Guillemin’s work on 
the same subject, though smaller and more 
sketchy, is so vivid and picturesque, so 
consecutive and comprehensive, that we 
fear there are few readers who, if the two 
books were placed in their hands, would 
not be apt to slip away from Mr. Proctor, 
and follow the Frenchman to the ‘ lunary 
world.’ Respecting Mr. Webb’s little trea- 
tise, all we need say is, that it is one of 
those practical books which a working 
student of astronomy will regard as inval- 
uable, and that its minute description of 
the leading objects in our satellite entitle 
it to take rank (in the best sense) as a 
Murray’s Guide to the Moon. | Messrs. 
Nasmyth and Carpenter’s splendid and 
highly pictured volume came to hand af- 
ter this article was completed.|—-British 
Quarterly Review. 
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BY AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


What is it that is dead ? 
Somewhere there is a grave, and something lies 
Cold in the ground, and stirs not for my sighs, 


Nor songs that I can make, nor smiles from me 


? 


Nor tenderest foolish words that I have said ; 
Something there was has hushed and will not be. 


Did it go yesterday, 
Or did it wane away with the old years ? 


There hath not been farewell, nor watchers’ tears, 
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Nor hopes, nor vain reprieves, nor strife with death, 
Nor lingering in a meted-out delay ; 
None closed the eyes, nor felt the latest breath. 


But, be there joyous skies, 
It is not in their sunshine; in the night 
It is not in the silence, and the light 
Of all the silver stars; the flowers asleep 
Dream no more of it, nor their morning eyes 
Betray the secrets it has bidden them keep. 


Birds that go singing now 
Forget it and leave sweetness meaningless ; 
The fitful nightingale, that feigns distress 
To sing it all away, flows on by rote; 
The seeking lark, in very Heaven I trow, 
Shall find no memory to inform her note. 


The voices of the shore 
Chime not with it for burden; in the wood, 
Where it was soul of the vast solitude, 
It hath forsook the stillness; dawn and day 
And the deep-thoughted dusk know it no more; 
It is no more the freshness of the May. 


Joy hath it not for heart ; 
Nor music for its second subtler tongue, 
Sounding what music’s self hath never sung ; 
Nor very Sorrow needs it help her weep. 
Vanished from everywhere! what was a part 
Of all and everywhere; lost into sleep! 


What was it ere it went? 
Whence had it birth? What is its name to call, 
That gone unmissed has left a want in all ? 
Or shall I cry on Youth, in June-time still ? 
Or cry on Hope, who long since am content ? 
Or Love, who hold him ready at my will? 


What is it that is dead ? 
Breath of a flower? sea-freshness on a wind ? 
Oh, dearest, what is that that we should find, 
If you and I at length could win it back ? 
What have we lost, and know not it hath fled ? 
Heart of my heart, could it be love we lack ? 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


THE COMING ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Ir is nearly a year ago since the pre- 
sent writer mourned in this magazine over 
the Government’s refusal to send out 
another Arctic expedition, and called at- 
tention to the fact that the northernmost 


away by the Conservative Premier, and 
even Radicals may hope he may be re- 
warded by having the removal of the se- 
cond associated with his name. Mr. 
Disraeli, with characteristic acumen, has 


land in the globe is no longer of an Eng- 
lishman’s naming. The first of these blots 
upon the national honor has been wiped 


seen that on few questions was a penurious 
policy so likely to be distasteful as on this, 
and he deserves all credit for his insight. 
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And now, when the Expedition is almost 
on the eve of sailing, some remarks on its 
preparation, its route, its chances of suc- 


cess, and possibilities of failure, and on the | 


results previously obtained by ourselves 
and other nations, may not prove uninter- 
esting to those who, during the long qui- 
escence of England, have forgotten the 
story with which, in Franklin’s days, every 
one was familiar, and who, if asked 
whether our venture was going to be made 
east or west of Greenland, or east or west 
of Spitzbergen, would find it perhaps diffi- 
cult to answer. 

And, first, it is to be feared that the re- 
vulsion of feeling which has come overthe 
nation since the Government's decision 
may be to some extent prejudicial to the 
prestige of the enterprise. So long as an 
Expedition was discountenanced on the 
ground that it was practically impossible 
to reach the Pole, no one felt disposed to 
underrate the perils of the attempt. But 
now that every newspaper has had its say 
on the subject, people are beginning to 
talk as if the question was only one of 
time and money, and to discount before- 
hand the patient bravery, the consummate 
skill, and also the good fortune, by which 
alone the great quest of so many centuries 
can be achieved. ‘That is not the spirit in 
which we should watch the departure of 
the Expedition. We should not gauge its 
utility by its geographical discoveries, how- 
ever striking they may be. Surely the fact 
that 150 lieutenants volunteered for the 
service within a few weeks efter the an- 
nouncement of the Government’s inten- 
tions, is in itself no slight return for the 
outlay ; and if, a year and a half or two 
years hence, our adventurers should re- 
turn with one more story of failure, we 
should feel their failure to be merely no- 
minal, and the gain to the nation in pres- 
tige and example great and real. It we 
reflect that the mere accident of a bad sea- 
son may suffice to frustrate all that experi- 
ence and bravery can unitedly effect, over- 
confidence will appear more than usually 
out of place. ‘To have counted the cost 
beforehand, to be prepared in case of fail- 
ure to renew the attempt, not to expect 
success while straining every nerve to se- 
cure it, and to feel that if captains and 
crews do their duty, that alone is gain for 
England,—this, assuredly, is the spirit in 
which the nation should see the Expedi- 
tion set out, as it is certain to be the spirit 
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in which Captain Nares and his men will 
leave us. We may, on the other hand, 
feel confident that Sir Leopold McClin- 
tock and his coadjutors will not forget 
that it is in opposition to the wishes of a 
certain influential portion of the public 
that the enterprise has been undertaken, 
and that therefore it is doubly incumbent 
upon them to take care that failure is due 
to bad fortune only and not to want of 
foresight. When Captain Koldewey’s ex- 
pedition set out, the German contractors 
made it a point of honor to supply them 
with the very best stores they could pro- 
cure. Recent revelations may make us 
fear that in our own country commercial 
honor is less valued than commercial suc- 
cess. Let us hope no firms but those of 
the highest credit have been employed on 
the outfit of the Expedition, and that the 
most vigilant supervision has been exer- 
cised over its every detail. 

Its organisers must have had an 
anxious time of late. First and foremost 
there was the choice of ships, and here 
we may be sure no keener eye to make 
an all-important selection could have 
been found than Sir Leopold McClin- 
tock’s. Then there must have been 
many a consultation about boats and 
sledges, and the best mode of convert- 
ing the vessels into winter-houses. The 
proper amount of coal to be taken on 
board, the quantity and quality of prophy- 
lactics against scurvy, the selection from 
men and officers volunteering for the ser- 
vice, are all points demanding the utmost 
discrimination, and a slight error of judg- 
ment in any one of them might entail the 
ruin of the whole enterprise. Let us 
hope that there has been no penny-wise 
economy in provisioning the Expedition, 
nor in the selection of its personnel, but 
that the sole and single aim with which 
the Committee has acted has been to se- 
cure the best ships, the best equipment, 
and the best crews at its disposal. With- 
out a complete medical scrutiny no volun- 
teer would, of course, be accepted. ‘Too 
clean a bill of health—and not physical 
health only—could not be required from 
every candidate. A weak man’s death, 
a downhearted man’s grumbling might at 
a critical moment double the sufferings or 
even endanger the safety of his compa- 
nions. The records of all Arctic story 
prove that nowhere is example more con- 
tagious, or feebleness of body or mind 
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more depressing, than in the long mono- 
tonous struggle with darkness and cold. 
Whether the enterprise succeeds or fails, 
may it never turn out that there has been 
any oversight in inquiring into a man’s 
character or any perfunctory examination 
of stores. Each of such points, however 
minute in itself, yet as being possibly the 
“little rift within the lute” requires and 
has doubtless received the utmost atten- 
tion. But if we suppose all these precau- 
tions to have been taken, one preliminary 
still remains to be settled before the Com- 
mittee can be said to have got the respon- 
sibility of the enterprise finally off its 
hands. ‘The proper time of setting out is 
a point of cardinal importance. No one 
will deny that to get betimes through that 
dangerous region of Baftin’s Bay called 
Melville Bay into the North Water, is to 
have won half the battle. The proba- 
bility is, that in an ordinary season the 
passage would be effected about the end 
of June or the beginning of July. Still, 
prudence would seem to recommend that 
a discovery-ship should be in Baffin’s Bay 
at the beginning of June, so as to take 
advantage of an unusually favorable sea- 
son. If the season proved unfavorable, 
some preliminary acclimatisation and ex- 
perience would do the crews no harm. 
If it were favorable, it is fosstb/e, that, 
since after Melville Bay is passed the pas- 
sage to Smith’s Sound is comparatively 
easy, the goal of the Expedition might be 
reached and the ships come safe home 
again before next Christmas. It need 
hardly be said that no such swift success 
is probable. On the contrary, the ulti- 
mate success of the voyage will most 
likely depend on the foresight with which 
plans are prepared for the first winter in 
the ice, and for the sledging operations, 
which will precede a crowning effort to 
reach the Pole in 1876. But the mere 
chance of an earlier end to the Expedi- 
tion is well worthy of consideration. It is 
impossible, too, to doubt that, however mi- 
nutely the scheme for a longer stay may 
have been elaborated, the Captain will be 
left at liberty to use his own discretion in 
special circumstances; and as some ships 
have sailed through Melville Bay without 
any hindrance at all, and in 1873 a 
whaler—the Arctic—reached the North 
Water by June 9, it is not perhaps pre- 
sumptuous to hope that our ships may be 
well on their way by the end of May. 
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To mention the North Water is, as it 
were, to enter on the technicalities of the 
present Expedition. Before we venture 
ito follow its fortunes further, it may be 
well to explain what considerations have 
led to its taking that route at all, and this 
will be best effected by a brief survey of 
the results obtained by previous voyages. 
It is a little curious, and may be some 
consolation to those who think the nation- 
al spirit has been cankered by money- 
grubbing, to notice that, whereas the 
early Arctic expeditions were often due to 
commercial rivalry and much the same 
sort of emulation as that which causes the 
annual tea-race from China, it is the spirit 
of honor and the love of science which 
have been the mainsprings of those of late 
years, and notably of this last of 1875. 
No fabled glories of Cathay allure our 
imaginations. We do not dream of 
shores sown with gems, or of a short cut 
to the treasure-lands of the East. We 
have not now even the hope of relieving 
a lost expedition to spur us on. Nay, 
love of science itself has only borne a 
subordinate part in promoting the present 
attempt. Primarily it has sprung out of 
national emulation rekindled by the suc- 
cess not only of the Americans, but of an 
inland people like the Germans. Now as 
there are three avenues to the untraversed 
region round the Pole—one east of Green- 
land through the sea on either side of 
Spitzbergen ; another west of Greenland 
through *Davis’ Straits, Baffin’s Bay, and 
Smith’s Sound; and the third by Beh- 
ring’s Straits; so there are three main 
chapters into which all Arctic history may 
be divided—explorations of the North- 
West Passage, or the attempt to show 
that Behring’s Straits * might be reached 
from Europe by the sea north of North 
America ; explorations of the North-East 
Passage, or the attempt to show that 
Behring’s Straits might be reached from 
Europe by the sea north of Norway and 
Siberia; and explorations northwards to- 
wards the Pole. Some of these explo- 
rations have been conducted with the 
avowed object of discovery, some from the 
hope of finding a short passage to the 
Indies or of reaching a richer fishing- 
ground, a few from scientific motives, and 
the most famous of all from noble inter- 


* Before 1728, the year of Behring’s discov- 
ery, for “ Behring’s Straits” “ some unknown 
straits ” would have to be substituted. 
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national rivalry in attempting to rescue 
Sir John Franklin, ‘The general result of 
all ghese explorations has been that the 
unknown region round the Pole has been 
steadily though slowly circumscribed. At 
a rough estimate an area of over two mil- 
lion square miles still remains undiscover- 
ed. But the circle has been uniformly 
contracting, and on every side wedges, as 
it were, have been driven into it of, it 
may be, an island in one quarter which 
has been circumnavigated, or of a moun- 
tainous shore skirted in another, which, 
though unexplored, is clearly the outline 
of a vast interior; while conjecture, al- 
most amounting to certainty, enables us 
to picture to ourselves a large portion of 
space which the eye of man has never 
seen. ‘The outer circle of the great polar 
basin is formed by the three continents of 
Asia, America, and Europe. But an in- 
ner uneven circle has of late been traced, 
which is marked off by the northern 
shores of Spitzbergen, Greenland, Grinnell 
Land, the Parry Islands, Wrangel Land, 
New Siberia, and Franz Joseph Land. It 
must, however, be remembered that 
though we may use the term “ circle’’ for 
convenience, it would be wholly mislead- 


ing if it conveyed the notion of a central 
sea round the Pole surrounded by a belt 


of land. Whether there is sea or land at 
the Pole itself is uncertain, but it seems 
probable that no central land-locked 
ocean exists. We know, indeed, that 
north of Spitzbergen there is water about 
500 miles from the Pole, but we also 
know that Greenland has been tracked to 
within 534 miles of it. We are more 
likely to be correct in imagining the un- 
known region to be irregularly broken up 
into great patches of ice-bound sea, inter- 
sected by water-lanes in summer, such as 
that between Iceland and Spitzbergen, or 
that between Banks Land and Behring’s 
Straits; into vast tracts of ice-bound land 
like Greenland and Grinnell Land; and 
into groups of islands such as the Parry 
Islands, New Sibtria, Spitzbergen, and 
(apparently) Franz Joseph Land. We 
may even give more precise shape to our 
conjectures without indulging in mere 
guesswork. Very strong reasons have 
been adduced for the theory that Grinnell 
Land stretches far westwards north of the 
Parry Islands in the direction of Wrangel 
Land. Wrangel Land and Grinnell 
Land may, in fact, be merely the western 
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and eastern portions of the same country, 
though probably it will be found that each 
is a large island with other large islands 
or batches of islands intervening. So, 
also, it is something more than a conjec- 
ture that whoever advances much farther 
up Smith’s Sound will find that Grinnell 
Land trends westwards, and that beyond 
it, and before coming to the Pole, a large 
island exists. Such then are the broad 
geographical results that have been ac- 
tually obtained or conjectured from pre- 
vious investigation. How they have led 
tothe selection of Smith’s Sound as the 
best route for the new Expedition now re- 
mains to be shown. 

It has been said above that Arctic his- 
tory may be divided into an account of 
north-western, northern, and north-eastern 
explorations, ‘The first of these fields of 
discovery has been occupied almost ex- 
clusively by Englishmen. In the second 
also they have been pre-eminent, though 
they have been run close by the Americans. 
In the third the Russians have borne 
away the palm. The Dutch in old times, 
and Sweden and Norway lately, have 
been conspicuous for their enterprise in 
the seas of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, 
and both these islands were for ,the first 
time circumnavigated in our day by a 
Norwegian seaman, Captain Carlsen. 
Quite lately the Germans have begun to 
emulate the maritime nations. A North- 
German expedition in 1869-70 surveyed 
a considerable portion of East Greenland 
(finding, among other discoveries, coal- 
seams in its mountains), and an Austro- 
Hungarian expedition discovered in 1873 
a new and extensive group of islands 
north of Nova Zembla. Thus the honors 
of Arctic discovery are shared by many 
nations. Englishmen discovered the 
North-West Passage. Englishmen led 
the way to Smith’s Sound. Englishmen 
discovered the straits between Nova Zem- 
bla and the mainland. Englishmen first 
sailed north of Spitzbergen. And fifty 
years ago an Englishman went nearer the 
Pole than any man out of legend ever went 
before or since. Americans, on the other 
hand, have seen and sailed farthest north. 
The Austro-Hungarian expedition has 
made the last great geographical discovery. 
And the Russians, though they have 
never actually performed it, have proved 
the existente of a North-East Passage. 
Now all these efforts, spreading over sev- 
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eral centuries, have steadily tended to 
show that the Pole is unapproachable 
from this, that, and the other side, till by 
a process of elimination we have been re- 
duced to one route only as holding out 
any reasonable prospect of success, namely 
the route west of Greenland by Smith’s 
Sound. If we glance first at the widest 
avenue to the Pole, namely the Spitzber- 
gen seas, it is curious to observe that all 
modern exploration has done little more 
than confirm the experience of Hudson 
two centuries and a half ago, while no 
one has since sailed east of Greenland fifty 
miles further north than he did in his little 
vessel of eighty tons. He found an im- 
penetrable belt of ice between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen in one voyage, and be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla in 
another, and though some ships have since 
pushed somewhat higher, it has only been 
to find that impenetrable belt not of drift- 
ing floes but of old solid ice facing them 
at last. For a long time the notion that 
ice could only be formed in the neighbor- 
hood of land stimulated adventure, but 
this delusion has been dispelled by modern 
observations, and Payer and Koldewey, 
the latest explorers in those seas, have 


from an opposite opinion been forced by 
the same experience as Hudson to come 
round to the conclusion that in this quar- 
ter it is hopeless to attempt an approach 


to the Pole by sea. They are only two 
out of many who have started with: one 
conviction and returned with the other, 
but Payer’s opinion is of peculiar import- 
ance on this point. North of Spitzbergen 
not only had numerous attempts failed in 
the same way, but the same conclusion 
had been forced on five Swedish expedi- 
tions sent out for scientific objects between 
1858 and 1872. More to the east, how- 
ever, there had been rumors of open water 
seen again and again, and till Payer’s 
voyage some people had imagined that 
the Pole might be reached from the sea 
north of Siberia. Baron Wrangel indeed, 
Russia’s most distinguished explorer, was 
of opinion that Smith’s Sound was the 
most practicable route, and Payer’s expe- 
rience will probably have given the coup 
de grdéce to other surmises, He utterly 
failed to make a north-east passage north 
of Nova Zembla, as he hoped to do, and 
being carried further north by the ice, 
came upon a land more bleak’ and deso- 
late even than Greenland. “The land,” 
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he says, “ before us appeared to be utterly 
void of life: immense glaciers looked 
down upon us from between the desolate 
mountains, which rose boldly in steep do- 
leritic cones and plateaus. Every object 
around us was clothed in a mantle of 
glaring white, and the ranges of columns 
of the symmetrical mountain terraces 
looked as if they were encrusted with 
sugar. In no single instance could we 
see the natural colors of the rock, as in 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zem- 
bla.” Leaving his ship and marching 
northwards, he saw the signs which delud- 
ed Kane and others into the idea that 
they had. reached the shores of an open 
Polar sea. “A water sky of a dusky 
color made its appearance in the north; 
foul yellow vapors collected below the 
sun, the temperature rose, the ground 
under our feet became soft, and the snow- 
drift broke under us with a rumbling noise. 
We had previously noticed the flight of 
birds from the north—here we found the 
rocks covered with thousands of auks and 
divers. ‘Traces of bears, hares, and foxes 
were met with everywhere, and seals re- 
posed sluggishly upon the ice. We were 
justified, therefore, in believing that open 
water was near at hand.” Soon the belief 
was rudely dispelled, On the height of 
Cape Fligely he was “now in a position 
to judge of the extent of coast water. It 
turned out to be a ‘ polynia’ bounded by 
old ice, within which floated ice-masses 
of recent formation.” From what he saw 
on this occasion, Lieutenant Payer deduced 
that the theory of an open Polar sea was 
as untenable as the theory that the Polar 
basin is covered with ice throughout the 
year. The truth, he considers, lies be- 
tween the two extremes. “The hope of 
finding a navigable sea in latitudes not 
hitherto attained, is not yet extinct, and 
is most likely to be realised by hugging 
the coast, but depends in a large measure 
on a favorable year.” He proceeds to 
declare his preference for the route by 
Smith’s Sound, but makes his hopes even 
from that route dependent on “an expe- 
dition reaching a winter harbor in a lati- 
tude as high as that reached by the last 
American expedition.” His own track, 
he points out, “carries no weight in con- 
sidering this question, for we are indebted 
for our progress to a floe of ice, and not 
to our own exertions. Tlie difficulties 
which any succeeding navigator would 

















have to contend with on this route may 
be estimated from the fact that, on our 
return, we found the sea encumbered with 
ice to such an extent that even boat navi- 
gation was hardly possible, and we were 
obliged to haul up our boats many hun- 
dred times, and drag them over the ice. 
We certainly should not have been able 
to return in our vessel, although the sum- 
mer of 1874 was exceptionally favorable.” 
Thus we see that all attempts made in 
many directions, in varieties of seasons, 
and during a long course of years, to 
break through the solid wall of ice which 
exists in the Spitzbergen seas, have failed. 
That ice varies in thickness from twenty 
to thirty feet. 

Those who have sailed through Behr- 
ing’s Straits eastwards have found the 
same solid barrier to the north, only on a 
still more formidable scale. Impenetrable 
though the pack appears in the Spitzber- 
gen seas, here it is still more so, for the 
ice is some sixty feet in thickness, and 
the hopelessness of an attempt to force 
such a barrier must be proportionately 
greater. It is true that here there is no 
such drift as that which defeated Parry’s 
attempt to perform with boats and sledges 
what he could not do by ship, but to 
counterbalance this no ship could here 
get anything like so far north as Parry 
because the pack ice is encountered in a 
1auch lower latitude, and as, moreover, the 
surface of the ice has been described as a 
mass of hillocks from forty to a hundred 
feet high, a sledge expedition would be 
out of the question. In Baffin’s Bay, on 
the contrary, the ice is on an average only 
five or six feet thick, and there only ap- 
pears to be a practicable along-shore route 
towards the Pole. It is, too, a great ad- 
vantage that this route should already 
have been tracked to within 534 miles of 
the Pole, and if we could only count on 
our pioneer ship having the luck of the 
Polaris, we might feel sanguine as to its 
prospects of success. 

Smith’s Sound derives its name from 
the first governor of the East India Com- 
pany, who was also the first governor of the 
Company of Merchant Discoverers of the 
North-West Passage. Its entrance lies 
between Cape Isabella on the west and 
Cape Alexander on the east coast, the 
distance between the two being a little 
over forty miles. For two centuries after 
it was discovered by Baffin in 1616 it was 
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a mere zominis umbra, if so much as that, 
for even so late as 1818 Baffin’s Bay was 
thought to exist only in the imagination 
of the man who gave that sea its name. 
In 1818 Captain John Ross sailed within 
sight of Smith’s Sound, and so far proved 
that Baffin had been neither an impostor 
nor a dreamer of dreams. But Ross him- 
self did not‘evince remarkable ardor or 
intelligence, and, after being stopped in 
Lancaster Sound by some visionary moun- 
tains across which a ship sailed in the fol- 
lowing year, returned home, leaving it to 
be supposed from his observations that 
there was no outlet northwards or west- 
wards from Baffin’s Bay. By 1852 all the 
other sounds of that bay had been ex- 
amined, and in that year Captain Ingle- 
ficld, who was engaged in the search for 
Sir John Franklin, looked into this one 
and saw that the capes christened by Ross 
were the portals of what seemed an open 
sea. The following year came Kane’s 
heroic voyage, and his steward Morton, 
who saw a point between 550 and 560 
miles from the Pole, saw also off that 
point what again seemed an open sea. 
Up this “sea,” named Kennedy Channel 
by Kane, Kane’s surgeon, Dr. Hayes, 
travelled with a sledge in 1861, only to 
find the water turned into ice, but ice of 
such a nature as to lead him to the con- 
clusion that it had been piled up by the 
pressure of an ocean to thenorth, Finally 
in 1871 Captain Hall in the Po/aris sailed 
a little over forty-seven miles beyond the 
northernmost point which Dr. Hayes reck- 
oned he had reached in a sledge, being then 
between 534 and 533 miles from the Pole. 
Though his vessel was caught in the ice 
there, the sea was navigable further on. 
He called it Robeson Straits, and it is 
noteworthy that it is considerably narrow- 
er than the entrance to Smith’s Sound. 
And here it is that we must hope Captain 
Nares will take up the work where it has 
been left off by those three gallant Ameri- 
cans, so that the discoveries which were 
begun by Davis and Baffin may be com- 
pleted by their countrymen, and the 
northern as well as the southern coasts of 
this ocean-inlet may be known by English 
names. We must Aofe. But those who 
are most familiar with Arctic history will 
dono more. If Hall sailed to 82° 16’ 
N., Kane only got as far as 78° 45’, and 
Hayes only as far as 78° 17’, when the 
ice caught their ships, Perhaps the seve- 
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rity of our winter in England may be no 
omen of an unfavorable condition of the 
ice next summer in the Polar sea. But 
certainly there is little to make us confi- 
dent that Captain Nares will be able to 
sail even as far as Captain Hall. On the 
one hand, it is true, the /v/aris was a 
small and badly-equipped vessel, and was, 
moreover, leading the way; while the 
Bloodhound and the A/ert will sail in her 
track, and with a perfection of equipment 
which, in miniature, will, we trust, rival 
that of the Abyssinian expedition. But, 
on the other, there is the fact that, in all 
the long annals of Polar voyaging, no 
authentic evidence exists of any other ship 
in any season, however favorable, having 
got so far north as Hall. It is far more 
likely that the leading English ship will, 
in spite of its superior steaming power and 
power of charging the ice, be ice-locked 
somewhere nearer the point where Kane 
was stopped. If that is the case, it means 


that the chances of reaching the Pole are 
enormously diminished, because the dis- 
tance to be traversed by sledges will be 
enormously increased, and sledging is the 
most crushing part of the discoverer’s toil. 
And not only would the actual distance 
from the Pole, even if the sledges could 


go there in a straight line, be far greater ; 
but, as they might have to follow the in- 
dentations of the coast, it might be multi- 
plied perhaps threefold. 

The plan of the Expedition is, it is said, 
as follows. Two ships are to proceed to 
the entrance of Smith’s Sound this year. 
One will stay there and set to work esta- 
blishing depots northwards ; the other will 
sail northwards, and, when stopped by ice, 
or when arrived at the farthest point from 
which it seems practicable to keep up 
communications with its consort, will in 
the same spider-like fashion begin stretch- 
ing out a line of dep6ts northwards, This 
will be the work of the autumn and win- 
ter of 1875, and in 1876 the advanced 
ship will send out a sledging expedition 
towards the Pole, which instead of carry- 
ing all its commissariat along with it will 
find much of it cached in the depdts of 
the previous year. Now ten miles a day 
is good average sledge-travelling, and if 
the advanced ship steamed as high as the 
Polaris it is argued that the sledging party 
might easily perform the 500 and odd 
miles to the Pole and back in 100 days. 
We do not say it could not. But surely 
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there is a flaw in this reckoning. Five 
hundred miles as the crow flies are one 
thing. To go 500 miles north, following 
the coast, is quite another. On the most 
liberal calculation the distance should, it 
may be imagined, be reckoned as double. 
Do what we will to lessen its dangers, 
that will be a tremendous undertaking. 
The majority of people who read glib news- 
paper articles have probably the vaguest 
notions of what such an expedition means. 
In the first place there is the chance of 
the dogs dying, and without dogs it is quite 
certain we should never reach the Pole, 
unless we succeeded in outsailing Captain 
Hall. Again, it is not smooth ice that has 
to be traversed. A sledge has generally 
to keep to what is called the ice-foot or 
solid ice clinging to the shores of the 
straits, because in the centre the ice be- 
comes sooner rotten in the summer. 
Should this ice cease or become so rotten 
as Hayes and Payer found it, the party 
would have to take to the boat. For we 
presume no advance is to be expected 
along the snow and glacier-covered_bor- 
der of the land itself. And here where the 
talk of an open sea may have made some 
people think the perils of the attempt will 
be over, it may tery likely prove they 
have only begun. Let any one recall to 
himself the dangers, described by so many 
graphic pens, which beset a strong ship 
manned by a full crew in the Polar seas, 
and then think ofa frail boat with its boat’s 
crew launching on what may be a stormy 
sea with every peril from the ice as great 
or greater than further south. Surely 
when those who for years have decried 
an expedition suddenly turn round and 
say that “the foremost ship might ap- 
proach within 500 miles of the Pole; and, 
with the knowledge of sledge-travelling we 
now possess, the distance there and back 
might be traversed in 100 days,” they are 
blowing hot much too soon after blowing 
cold. Such language in such a quarter 
argues either considerable ignorance or 
careless under-valuation of the hazards to 
be undergone. No, not all the experience 
of all the explorers that ever lived could 
make the Expedition other than a terrible 
struggle against terrible odds. Our main 
hope lies in our steamer outstripping Cap- 
tain Hall’s. Could it dothis, and do it 
early in the summer, the wisest policy 
might after all be to make the grand at- 
tempt this year. Should we therefore be 
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daunted by such an outlook, and shrink 
from the venture? Rather let our motto 
be We cede malis sed contra audentior ito. 
If immediate success is only to be won by 
good fortune, an immediate return in some 
shape is certain. And even if the present 
enterprise fails, it will, we may be confident, 
do something to lessen the risks of future 
explorers. ‘The same people who make 
light of the difficulties to be encountered 
now would be the first to throw cold 
water on a repetition of the attempt 
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should those difficulties prove insurmount- 
able. It is more prudent and more patri- 
otic to be prepared for partial failure. If 
Captain Nares can reach the Poie, so 
much the better. If he can get beyond 
Hall and Parry it will be a grand contri- 
bution to future discovery. But if he does 
neither, but simply does his best, let us be 
satisfied, and determined never again to 
desist from the enterprise which is our 
birthright till patient toil is finally crowned 
by triumph.—CornAill Magazine. 


JONATHAN, 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ MISTRESS JUDITH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


AARON FALK, BREWER. 


Ir is a quiet May evening, and the 
chalk road between Hepreth and Shel- 
bourne is colored by the evening sun. 

It dips here and there into a cutting, 
and then ascends again slowly to the top 


of a gentle hill. Sometimes on such a 
hill you can see before you—if you have 
your face towards Hepretl—the steeples 
and tall chimneys of the little market 
town, lying snugly in the valley, with a 
soft haze of thin blue smoke hanging 
above it. But if you are looking the 
other way, you will see nothing of Shel- 
bourne, except the chimneys of the Red 
Inn which stands some way out of the 
village, at three cross roads, and from 
which you have to turn sharp round to 
the left if you want to find Shelbourne. 

The monotony of the long chalk road 
is broken here and there by an elm wood, 
that comes down to the road side, or by 
a sheet of hyacinths, lying like a blue bay 
in the heart of the wood. And earlier in 
the year the copses are carpeted with 
primroses and violets, and the little chil- 
dren of Shelbourne, with hot hands and 
dirty white thread, come to pick them 
and tie them up, and carry them home 
to their mother, or to Mrs. Myse, or “ the 
minister,” 

Aaron Falk and his boy Ben Bower 
often see them, as they pass along in the 
gig from Hepreth market on Tuesdays. 
But it is somehow in keeping with the 
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laziness and stillness of this evening that 
there should be no children in the copses, 
and that the only sound that breaks the 
stillness should be the lazy rolling of the 
gig wheels up the hills that billow this 
part of the way, and the far-off cawing of 
busy rooks at a farm half a mile distant. 

Aaron Falk is in the gig, holding the 
reins loosely ; Bess the mare is taking her 
time, going from side to side to make the 
little hill less, and Ben the boy is walking 
along whistling behind his master, and 
flicking the heads off the “lords and 
ladies” with his whip. 

There is one other living thing in the 
still picture. At the top of a rising mound 
to which the hyacinths have climbed, a 
girl's figure is moving among them. She 
is gathering the hyacinths in lapfuls and 
putting them in her apron. 

“T warrant she thinks she’s gleaning,’ 
said Ben, from the road, looking up at her. 

The girl hearing the sound of wheels 
turned round and smiled broadly. 

Ben shook his whip at her. Then Mr. 
Falk drew up, and told him to get in, for 
they were at the top of the hill. And 
Bess the mare struck into a brisk trot, 
which she kept up till they had turned 
the corner by the Red Inn, and were 
close to the school. And the girl among 
the hyacinths watched them till they were 
out of sight. 

“Take this to Mr. Byles,” said Aaron 
Falk to Ben, stopping at the school- 
master’s gate. 

“’ve not forgotten it, you see, Mr. 
Byles,” said he, from the gig, as that 
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person appeared at his door, and leant 
against the post at the entrance. 

He was a shambling, cadaverous man, 
with lanky legs, upon which the trousers 
of two Mr. Byles’s seemed to be hanging 
—his chest was about a foot across, his 
cheeks fallen in, his jaw and temple bones 
protruding, his color mottled; and a look 
of the most extreme despondency, that 
was not unnatural, rested on his face and 
showed itself even in his limbs. 

On this warm May evening, he was 
wrapped round the throat with a red 
comforter, from which only his large blue 
ears and his melancholy face appeared. 
He held his hand pressed tenderly upon 
his person, as he answered Mr. Falk in 
broken sentences— 

“1 am sure I thank you, Mr. Falk, sir— 
very kindly. It is a real char—ity, sir,— 
to such as me. Anything that can allevi- 
ate my—symptoms—my lower chest, sir, 
as you know well, sir, is the seat of my— 
malady—disease, sir.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Aaron, good-na- 
turedly, though he had heard the same 
sentence, word for word, a_ thousand 
times. “I hope the medicine may give 
you a good night. I shall always be 
glad to send for or bring anything for 
you from Hepreth, you know, Mr. Byles. 
Good morning.” 

And then he drove off, leaving the 
schoolmaster gazing at his bottle, which 
he caused to revolve slowly round in his 
skeleton fingers, and with a half-delivered 
sentence about his “ situation—unfortu- 
nate position—aggravated malady,” on 
his lips. 

There could hardly be a greater con- 
trast than the well-to-do, good-looking 
brewer, and his melancholy dyspeptic 
friend. And yet, in a way, they were 
friends. Aaron Falk was naturally kind- 
hearted, and in his prosperity and freedom 
from care, he took pity on any neighbor 
who was oppressed or in trouble, It was 
well known he was the man to go to if a 
small loan could save a poor man from 
being “ sold up.” 

“Get out here, Ben,” said he, when 
they got into the village, “and take up 
that to Mr. May. Joe can put up the 
mare.” 

Ben, with a large parcel, got down 
obediently. Mr. Falk turned through a 
green gate that Ben had opened, and 
drove up a trim little avenue to his own 
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door. <A neat, elderly servant-woman 
was there to receive him. Joe, the horse- 
keeper, touching his hat, was at the 
horse’s head in a moment. 

“The fish, sir,” said Sarah. “I hope 
you remembered the fish for your dinner.” 

“ Fish ? Yes, you will find it in the gig.” 

Aaron Falk kicked off his boots, and 
threw himself into the arm-chair to read 
the Hepreth Chronicle, 

Sarah had kept up a little fire, though 
it was not cold, just to make the parlor 
look cheerful. 

And though Mr. Falk was still a bache- 
lor at three-and-thirty, it did look cheer- 
ful, far above the average of “ parlors.” 
There were plants in the window, and 
books on the tables. The inevitable 
square table was not there, filling up 
the greater part of the room, and allow- 
ing only a humble passage round it for 
the use of the owners of the table. Nor 
was the inevitable yellow and red cotton 
table-cloth there; nor the case of wax 
flowers; nor the pervading smell of 
whisky, and sherry, and damp biscuits. 
Mr. Falk dined in another room, and 
wrote and read and did his business in 
this one. 

But then it was well known he was a 
very superior man; a good shot, a first- 
rate horseman, a cultivated man among 
his very much less cultivated neighbors. 
And yet he got on with them all; and the 
men liked working for him better than for 
masters who were more like themselves, 
and who had made their own way into 
the rank above them. 

Mr. Falk’s father had been just what 
he was, and held just such a position in 
Shelbourne. So had his father before 
him. And the old men liked to say that 
they had worked for three Mr. Falks, and 
“never had no faults to find with none of 


em 


And it was the unquestioned right of 
Aaron Falk, as of his fathers, to sit at the 
Board of Guardians, and speak a good 
word for the poor folk; and to be con- 
sulted in all matters, spiritual as well as 
temporal, that concerned the Shelbourne 
parish. 


CuapTer II. 
SHELBOURNE PLACE. 
Ben found that carrying books by a 


string was not comfortable even to his 
hard fingers, so he shouldered the parcel 
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and went down the hill which the village 
street followed, still whistling. 

He was a very good boy, Ben; the 
one son of his mother; he had no cares 
and no regrets, and he was always well- 
fed, well-clothed, and well-housed: the 
latter, because “ he was only one instead 
of bein’ a dozen,” as his father used to 
say: so there was room for them to live 
decently, as few of the other folk could, in 
overcrowded Shelbourne and the neigh- 
boring parishes. 

It spoke much—but was it good or ill ? 
—of the condition of the people, that 
they should be content to stay and over- 
crowd Shelbourne. ‘There was a proprie- 
tor, who never lived there, the owner of 
three good houses, and as many fine es- 
tates. It was no wonder he did not care 
for the old “ Place” at Shelbourne. To 
the artist it had some beauties: its fine 
old trees, its once lovely garden, the quiet 
little pond at the lodge-gate where the 
cattle stand whisking their tails through 
long summer afternoons, and where the 
swans (that Aaron Falk has given to Mrs. 
Myse, and that he feeds, because Mr. 
May cannot afford to keep them) go div- 
ing for fish in the clear water among the 
bright green weed: the little trout stream 
that runs along in its clean gravel bed 
from the other side of the village, feeding 
the pond, and running through under the 
arched stone bridge to turn a mill and 
wash clothes for the villagers on the other 
side: all these are pretty, and sweet to 
see, but it is not enough for some people. 
And after all, the squire has perhaps done 
better with his house than to live in it, for 
he has given it to Mr. May, the curate, 
who lives there with his aunt, Mrs. Myse. 

Shelbourne is one of those parishes, 
fortunately now few but still too many, 
that being in the hands of college con- 
sciences, fares badly, and stands still, 
while all the rest of the world goes on. 
The great tithes of Shelbourne are four 
or five hundred a year; the glebe is let; 
there is no vicarage. ‘The preferment is 
refused by each Fellow, until the feeblest 
and most despairing, whoever he may be, 
seizes the straw and accepts it. A hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year and no house 
is not a tempting bait, still less is it so 
when a man is in ill health, and when 
doctors and railways are alike far off. 
But out of the hundred and fifty pounds 
the new vicar may employ a curate to 
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do his work, and pocket fifty or sixty 
pounds a year. This curate is Mr. May, 
and through Mr. Falk’s intervention, and 
because the squire has somewhere a kind 
corner in his heart, the big empty unfur- 
nished “ Shelbourne Place” is put at his 
disposal. 

The little bridge over the pond is the 
beginning of the approach to the house. 
It curves round through fields, one sloping 
down to the water, the other studded with 
large elms, losing itself in shubbery to the 
left of the house. At this part of the 
grounds, left to itself and nature, like all 
the rest, such a sea of daffodils comes up 
in spring that it looks like a little forest ; 
and here the village children are allowed 
to come and pick them on Saturday after- 
noons, 

Ben goes along the moss-grown ap- 
proach, and rings the front-door bell. It 
has become the custom for people to go to 
the front-door, whatever their errand may 
be, because Mrs. Myse generally opens it 
herself; and they don’t like the idea of a 
lady, “let alone Mrs. Myse,” coming to 
the back-door. 

The baker and the butcher alone drive 
round to the back. 

“It ’ud never do for strangers to see 
pervisions goin’ in at the front,” they 
agree; though strangers are as rare as. 
comets at Shelbourne Place. “ And 
though she’s as ’umble as ’umble, it ain’t 
for us to be a ’umblin’ of her more, and a 
arrogatin’ from her position like.”’ 

So the butcher in his bright blue smock,,. 
and the baker in his white hat, vie with 
each other i: gallantry to Mrs. Myse. At 
first she had vuften held out her apron for 
the bread, with a gentle smile on her 
small, sallow face; but Hare, the baker,. 
would no more allow her to carry the: 
bread in than he would allow the squire’s. 
wife herself. He takes his hat off, and,, 
with a cheery, respectful “ Good-morning, 
ma’am,” lays the two small loaves on the 
dresser in the kitchen. 

“ Nothin’ more this mornin’, ma’am ?” 
he asks every time. 

“ Nothing more to-day, thank you. I 
am very much obliged to you, Hare,” she 
answers every time, looking at the loaves 
all the while, to think how best she can 
cut them without waste. 

After he is gone, she folds her yellow 
little hands together, and smooths her; 
thin hair streaked with grey. 
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“They are so good, and kind, and re- 
spectful,” she says to herself, smiling 
gently with pleasure. “I am sure people 
could not be nicer or kinder than they 
are.” 

This is the little lady to whom Ben 
gives the books at the front-door. 

“Well, to be sure! another kind 
thought!” she says, standing in the door- 
way in her little rusty black dress. “ How 
good of Mr. Falk!” 

“They're for the Reverend May I take 
it,” said Ben. 

“Yes, yes; it’s all right, thank you, 
Ben. And most kind of Mr. Falk it is. 
Give him Mr. May’s and my kind com- 
pliments and des¢ thanks, Ben ; and thank 
you, too, for bringing them. It is a heavy 
parcel, Ben, and I shall see you again on 
Sunday, Ben ?” 

Ben having only arrived at Tuesday, 
and feeling Sunday-school only just over 
and behind him, stared a little with a con- 
cerned face. 

At last he said, collectedly— 

“ Yes, missus, if I’m spared to live to 
then,” 

He looked very much like living, as 
he stood there with his plump cheeks and 
big blue eyes. Even Mrs. Myse could 
see no cause for concern, as he walked off 
and began whistling again. 

She shut the door and went into a 
large room, where her nephew was 
sitting at a table, writing by the win- 
dow— 

“ Alfred, dear, here are your books 
from the library. That good Mr. Falk 
has brought them from Hepreth, and just 
sent them up.” 

“ How very kind,” said the curate, lay- 
ing down his pen, and looking at the 
backs of the books, a look of quiet plea- 
sure coming into his serene face. “We 
shall have a very pleasant evening, aunt.” 

“Ves, dear ;” and she added in an un- 
dertone, more to herself than to her 
nephew, “We generally do have nice 
evenings.” 

The evening breeze passed with a 
shiver through the leaves of the magnolias 
at the window, and Alfred May coughed. 

Mrs. Myse did not wait for another 
cough, but rose and gently closed it. 

She lit the candles and put them on the 
table by her nephew, and then she took 
her work and stitched silently in the twi- 
light. 
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CHAPTER III, 
JAEL’S HOME, 


MEANTIME Ben had whistled his way 
back to the village, but not without com- 
pany. 

“ Where’ve you been, boy ?” asked a 
gruff, but rather high-pitched woman’s 
voice, that he recognized as the voice of 
Jael Thorne. 

She caught him up, and they walked as 
far as the village green together. There 
Ben struck off up some stone steps, a 
short cut to Mr. Falk’s gate, and Jael, 
satisfied as to his business at the Place, 
kilted her short skirts still higher, and 
quickened her steps homewards. 

She had been “charing” at the Place 
all day, but her step was as brisk as if she 
were but beginning her work. 

A quaint, sturdy, almost deformed little 
figure, thick set, with thick legs and thick 
features, a large battered brown hat on 
her head, and keen light grey eyes look- 
ing out from under it. Such was Jaei 
Thorne, who looked neither to right nor 
left as she plodded along. 

She followed the main road for at least 
half a mile beyond the school. ‘Then she 
turned off at an angle on to the grass, and 
walked between two hedges, along a sort 
of natural green lane. But it was deeply 
cut into old cart-ruts that had hardened, 
and grown themselves over with grass. 
And there was a stillness as of the desert 
all around: neither beast, nor bird, nor 
man seemed to have their habitation there, 
nor was any trace of them to be seen. 

But where the rough green lane ends 
suddenly at a hedge and a field, there is a 
clump of orchard trees standing; and 
canopied over by these trees, so that it 
cannot be seen until you face it, and to 
the left as you go up the lane, is the 
tiniest of cottages, a door atone side, a 
tiny window on the other, and a low 
thatch reaching down to the doorway. 

Even Jael has to stoop as she goes in. 

“ Fa’der!” she calls from the foot of a 
little ladder that loses itself somewhere 
above in darkness, “ be ’Scilla come in ?” 

A thin feeble voice answered in the 
negative. 

Jael made a gesture of impatience as 
she began “ setting the room straight.” 

“Hed yer cup o’ tea, father?” she 
called up again presently. 

The answer again was “ No.” 
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Jael shrugged her high shoulders and 
began to rake up the smouldering fire, 
blowing upon it lustily as she leant upon 
her hard brown hands before it. 

The door opened softly behind her, and 
a girl came in. 

“Well—whatever in the name of pa- 
tience,” said Jael, still resting on her hands, 
but looking over her shoulder while she em- 
phasised each word, “’ave ye been arter 
to-day ?” 

“Don’t blow ’er up, missus,” said a 
young man who had followed the girl into 
the room, and was now laying stacks of 
hyacinths upon the ‘table. “ I’ve been 
and seen arter ’er, and brought them 
flowers home for ’er. She’s on’y been 
in the copse agin the road a-picking 
these.” 

Priscilla stood smiling in the middle of 
the room. 

“ Get some sticks, can’t ’e ?” said her 
mother, crossly, “ and don’t stand doin’ 
nothin’ now ye’re come.” 

Priscilla went out to get some sticks. 

“ Don’t blow ’er up, missus!” said the 
young man again, pleadingly. 

“ Andrew, you don’t know what it is,” 
she answered, “to have a child born to 
you as isn’t no more use than the child 
unborn, and to keep it and look arter it as 
well, which you needn't do for the other. 
And me that poor, Andrew—and father a 
lying up there—and some ’un must arn 
the livin’. And go on the parish I won't, 
Andrew, not if I should know the wants 
o’ bread. It’s no use flying in the Lord’s 
face, I know it ain’t; but I can’t help a 
fretting now and again, I can’t, and giv- 
ing her a bit o’ my mind.” 

“She’s very quiet and good, missus,” 
said Andrew, after a little. The fire that 
was burning up showed that his face was 
troubled. “She’s not wild, like many 
girls that go astray, and al’ays in mis- 
chief.*. She ain’t much use in the home, I 
know,” he said, looking down, and _ rub- 
bing his foot gently on the stones, while a 
shade of sadness came into his voice; 
“but she’s as innocent as any child, she 
is, missus, and such pretty ways with her.” 

“ Sit down and have a cup o’ tea, An- 
drew,” said Jael, “now it’s made. Ye’re 
a good lad to bring my galin, and I thank 
’ee kindly. She’s my gal, whatever she is, 
and I can’t get rid o’ frettin’ and o’ carin’ 
for her—I wish I could. It’ud be a deal 
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better for me, it ’ud.” 
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They sat down together at the table, on 
which a little lamp that Jael had trimmed 
was burning. 

Jael poured out the weak tea into four 
cups, and, taking one in her hand, began 
climbing up the steep ladder. 

While her heavy foot trampled over 
head, Priscilla sat smiling at Andrew and 
the hyacinths. 

“Scilla,” said he, taking her hand ten- 
derly, and enclosing it between his own 
large brown ones, “ ye’ll try and help th’ 
mother a little with the work and that, 
won’t you, to-morrow? Give the old 
gen’leman his tea and that ?” 

Priscilla nodded, and lisped out, “ Yes.” 

“ And don’t stay out arter dark, ’Scilla, 
will ye? Ye’ll remember that, for the 
sake o’ me ?” 

She said “ Yes” again. Butshe was tak- 
ing up the hyacinths, and dropping them 
between her slender fingers all the time, 
and he had little hope that she would heed 
him. 

When Jael tramped down the ladder 
again, Andrew had his hand still in Pris- 
cilla’s on the table ; and he was looking in 
the girl’s face with an expression that Jael 
never forgot. 

It brought the tears into her eyes then, 
that she had to turn away to wipe them, 
before she could sit down to her well- 
earned meal. 

Jael made a point of never staying at 
the Place for a third meal when she went 
there as charwoman. 

“T must see if ’Scilla’s in,” she would 
say to Mrs. Myse, who pressed her to re- 
main, “ and I don’t like her to be out arter 
dark,” 

And that was true. But it was also 
true that Jael, the poor charwoman, would 
not touch more food than she could go 
without, in the house where she knew 
poverty had set its seal. 

“ And a big house don’t go to fill ye,” 
she would say, “no more than a thatched 
roof. Want o’ bread’s want o’ bread, 
wherever it is.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


JAEL’S STORY. 


“ You’p best be goin’, Andrew, though 
nq offence,” said Jael, bluntly, when she 
had washed up the cups, and made Pris- 
cilla arrange them in the little corner cup- 
board on the wall. , 
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“ Very well, missus,” he answered obe- 
diently, making his way to the low door, 
and looking at Priscilla as he went. 

“Come again, lad, whenever it takes 
your mind,” she called after him, repent- 
ing. “ He’s a good lad as ever handled 
spade, he is; and if there was more o’ 
that sort there’d be less o’ doin’ wrong and 
more folks a livin’ as they should.” And 
Jael sighed as she stumped about the tiny 
room, settling the chairs in their places, 
while Priscilla stood up, tall and pretty, by 
the fire, looking into it. 

Jael Thorne was a rough woman. Even 
her sigh was rough, like a gust of wind in 
winter. But perhaps it meant more than 
the sigh of most people. Certainly it 
meant more than the little soft child-sigh 
of pretty Priscilla, that said nothing more 
than “it is bed-time,” if it said as much. 

Jael had a history: that sad history that 
belongs to so many women of her class. 
She had been loved, as she thought. 
Plain, ungainly, and free-spoken as she 
was, some one had been found to love 
her; at least he said he loved her, and 
Jael, who was true, believed him. Then 


came the old story of the broken promise, 
and after that the birth of the hapless 


child. 

A beautiful little child: its strange 
beauty almost mocking the broken-hearted 
ugly woman that had borne it. But that 
the mother had suffered, and suffered terri- 
biy, was shown only too soon. Priscilla, 
with her beauty, was almost witless—“ sim- 
ple,” as the villagers in their homely way 
expressed it, 

But Jael was happier now than she had 
been for many years. ’Scilla’s beauty and 
’Scilla’s little wit had pressed sorely upon 
the tender heart she carried under a rough 
disguise. ‘“ It was the Lord’s judgment for 
her sin,” she said to herself—and she did 
not know which she deemed the greater 
curse—the slow wit or the bright beauty. 
But now a bright hope was dawning. The 
beauty she had almost prayed the Lord to 
take away, had turned out a blessing. 
For did not Andrew, the best of lads, one 
of the two men in the parish against whom 
not even village slander had ever lifted a 
voice—had he not been brought to look 
with favor on Priscilla? And Andrew’s 
love, when he gave it, would be pure and 
noble, said Jael: poor Jael, whose faith in 
men had been so sorely shaken. 

“ Get ’e to bed, ’Scilla,” she said, taking 
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a broken candlestick with a bit of smeared 
black candle in it, and lighting it at the 
fire; and the girl took it and began climb- 
ing the ladder. Jael, kicking the embers 
apart with her foot, that they might die 
out the sooner, followed her more slowly. 

One little room opened off the tiny bit 
of landing. Two large beds filled up 
nearly all the space. ‘There was room for 
Priscilla to pass between them to set the 
flaming candle on a rickety chest of 
drawers. 

The light fell upon the bed nearest the 
door, and upon the placid handsome face 
of a very old man. His almost bald head 
was finely formed, his nose large and 
aquiline. His eyes, that were now sunken 
from age, were still keen and intelligent. 
He watched the women silently and hap- 
pily as they moved about: just as a 
pleased child might do that wakes to 
find the nurse or mother coming to bed at 
last. 

Jael came up to the bed. 

“ Been a-sleepin’ yet, fa’der ?” 

“No, no—not sleepin’,” he answered 
thickly. Priscilla was sitting on the bed 
in which she and her mother slept. She 
had begun taking the handkerchief off her 
neck, and her dark hair had fallen to her 
waist. 

“Scilla,” said Jael, sharply, “put out 
the light before ’e undress. Grandfa’der’s 
wakin’, and you've #ever put the curtain up 
again, ’Scilla,” 

Priscilla blew out the candle, and the 
mother and daughter, groping in the dark, 
took off their poor clothes and found their 
way between the worn blankets, where 
sleep soon hushed them into forgetfulness. 
Past sins, Andrew, the hyacinths, the cur- 
tain, melted away in a rest that was too 
still and deep for dreaming. 

Consciences without stain have very few 
of us. Lovers have fewer still. Little 
crowded hovels and thinly covered beds 
are the portion of too many. 

But sleep, at least, we all have. In this 
sense we are not God-forgotten: rather we 
are His beloved. He giveth His beloved 
sleep. 

Josiah Thorne, the aged, was the first 
in the garret to awake. He saw the first 
pink streak of the May dawn flushing the 
sky, the shiver of the morning breeze 
through the elm against hiswindow. And 
he moved his poor stifflimbs unconsciously, 
thinking it was the hour for watering the 
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horses at Mr. Falk's farm; and in his dull 
ears the crowing of the cock sounded, 
though Jael’s snore did not reach him. 
The cows were lowing gently in the mea- 
dow: he said over their names softly to 
himself as he lay blinking his eyes at the 
growing light— Daisy, Mopsey, Green Pea, 
Lady—all the old names he had known so 
well. Was not that the master’s voice 
calling him from the yard? He turned his 
feeble head and listened. 

But his eyes fell on the rickety chest of 
drawers, and the broken candlestick, and 
on the forms of the two women, asleep on 
their poor bed in the corner. And then 
Josiah Thorne remembered how it all was ; 
that Mr. Falk’s farm was a thing of thirty 
years ago, that the old master’s voice 
would never again call him. 

“ And if so be as he called I couldn’t 
go,” said the old man shaking his head 
sadly, and the childish tears welled into 
his eyes, and flowed over his thin sunken 
cheeks. 

Ninety years old; and still there, to 
wake, to weep, and to remember. 


CHAPTER V. 
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AARON Fatk’s house was a picture all 


the year round. It stood on the rising 
ground opposite the Place, and looking 
down upon the pond and the snow-white 
swans, the little arched bridge, where the 
honeysuckle and ivy tumbled in great 
wreaths and festoons over the clear water 
as if they loved looking at their own 
beautiful faces, and on the great elms that 
studded the park. 

Some of these elms looked into the 
water too. But they looked into it at full 
length, majestically, leaf for leaf mirrored 
in its still heart; and between were the 
blue bays of sky, past which the moon 
went like another face; but, more majes- 
tic even than the elm-trees, looking not at 
all at herself; but having high thoughts, 
being even nearer God than they. 

And in May, Aaron Falk’s house, that 
looked down upon the water, wore a veil 
of Banksia roses, from base toroof. Clus- 
ters of the pale yellow flowers were crowd- 
ed together in such profusion that the 
birds that had built in it earlier in the 
year, when only the fresh foliage was there, 
could hardly find their nests. And in the 
garden were bright patches of forget-me- 
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not and crimson daisies, dark-faced pan- 
sies and wallflowers. Aaron Falk was a 
gardener himself, and cared for all these 
things. He would have missed a bloom 
that any one had cut in his garden; but 
he cut and gave away his flowers, gener- 
rously himself. Mrs. Myse, with her 
neglected, barren, weed-grown garden, 
could testify to this. Never a week pass- 
ed, from May to October, that Mr. Falk 
did not either take or send a bunch of 
flowers to the Place. 

And then he had a little conservatory 
built on to his house. That was the pride 
and delight of several people in Shel- 
bourne; for it had been built by a Shel- 
bourne man, and a young man too. If 
we say that the person who was most 
proud of it was the mother of one Jona- 
than, we need hardly add that that Jona- 
than was the builder. 

Jonathan himself had an honest pride 
in his bit of work; for it was not in his 
line of business, and yet it was everywhere 
conceded that he had made “a rare job 
of it.” But then Jonathan did most things 
well. He had the knack of hitting the 
right nail on the head. 

And yet he was not a rising man. 
Shelbourne was not a place to rise in; 
and Jonathan stayed on in Shelbourne. 

It was to his home that Andrew turned 
in when he reached the village that May 
evening, after seeing Priscilla safely housed 
and restored to her mother. 

“Ts Jonathan in, if you please, missus ?” 
he asked, looking in at the door. 

A meek little woman of between fifty 
and sixty was sitting sewing at the table, 
mending a corduroy coat. 

She looked up with a gentle smile when 
she saw Andrew, and answered, “ You 
must come:a little nigher, Andrew; I’m 
terrible dull o’ hearing to-night.” 

Then guessing at what he wanted, she 
said-— 

“Jonathan’s not at home, but I think 
you'll meet him if you go by the school 
—he was to do somethin’ for schoolmas- 
ter, [ take it—somethin’ in the garden, or 
that. It’s there you'll happen on him, 
Andrew.” 

Her voice and face were so patient and 
sweet as she looked up and spoke, one 
could hardly tell which .were the sweet- 
est. A small regular face it was, the grey 
hair smoothed down on each side of a 
rather wide forehead, a straight small nose, 
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a straight sweet mouth, and grey eyes set 
rather far apart, that carried with them a 
look of such mixed truth and tenderness 
as it is difficult to describe—such was 
Jonathan’s mother. 

Bent over the fire was a small thin man, 
with a very hard pale face. He kept his 
slouch hat on, and was stretching his 
hands over the flame. 

“ He’s always cold, he is,” said his wife, 
looking at him compassionately. He 
took no notice, but if anything the hard 
mouth closed a little tighter, as if he hated 

ity. 
“T’'ll be goin’ arter Jonathan, then,” 
said Andrew. “ Good night, missus.” 
“Good night, Andrew.” 
The door closed, and Andrew’s steps 
died in the distance. 
“ Do you feel sadly, Jonathan ?” asked 
the wife presently, looking up anxiously 
from the corduroy jacket before her, and 
passing her hand over her tired eyes, from 
which she had taken her spectacles. 
The man moved his foot impatiently, 
changed his attitude and rested his chin 
on his hand, while he still stared into the 
fire. He made some sort of sound, but it 
did not reach the dull ears of his wife. 
She was used to it. She only rubbed 
her spectacles with the corner of her 
apron, snuffed the candle, and drew it a 
little nearer, blinked a little at the bright 
light, then sighed, and went on patching 
at her son’s jacket. 
Andrew, going further up the village, 
turned in at Mr. Byles’s gate. Jonathan 
was working there in the twilight. 
“* What are you arter?” asked Andrew. 
“Mr. Byles asked me to see after these 
roses,” said Jonathan; “it’s by half too 
late now, but I ought to have thought o’ 
them before.” 
“ He won't live to see ’em bloom, not 
he,” said Andrew. 
“Well, if he don’t some one will. It’s 
a pity a rose shouldn’t be a rose, isn’t it ?” 

“JT don’ know nothin’ about such 
things,” answered his friend. “And I'd 
like it better ifso be as you hadn’t so 
much 0’ such jobs todo. You could do 
better with your time, you could.” 

Jonathan went on working. 
little he said— 

“Have you been after anything to- 
night, or have you been idling, eh ?” 

If it had not been too dark Andrew 
would have seen a quiet twinkle in Jona- 
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than’s eye. He was sure it was there, 
and he resented it as much as he could 
resent anything Jonathan said or did. 

“ That’s my business, not your’n.” 

“ But you found fault with my business,” 
Jonathan answered good-naturedly. 

“ It ain’t your business. If it was, I'd 
be the last to speak agin it. I finds fault 
because you're contrairy like, always goin’ 
agin your luck. You're coming home 
and stoppin’ here and that. It’s all o’ 
one piece.” 

By this time Jonathan had done his 
work, and was walking down the road 
with Andrew. He never answered in a 
hurry; he was never easily roused when 
he himself was attacked or made the sub- 
ject of discussion. But he said after a 
few minutes— 

“T’ve never repented comin’ home, 
that I know of.” 

“] know you've been dull by reason of 
it many a time,” said Andrew. 

“ May be,” said Jonathan; “ that’s a 
different thing.” 

Andrew said he could not understand 
that. Jonathan did not try to explain it 
to him, being a man of very few words as 
we have said, where he himself was con- 
cerned. 

3ut I think they both saw and under- 
stood quite plainly what has been called 
of late Christ’s Secret. We are all called 
upon sooner or later to understand it; 
but some are more backward than others 
in answering to the call. 

Jonathan walked home with his friend's 
arm, as they had done together many and 
many nights, ever since they had been 
school lads smarting under Mr. Byles’s 
cane. 

The [Place glimmered white through 
the elm trees—the light in Mr. Falk’s 
kitchen and parlor windows burnt bright 
at the end of the village, just as they had 
done these many years. But tothe young 
men change had come. One had learnt 
the secret of self-renouncement. In the 
heart of the other had grown up a deep, 
strong love. 

And though they were friends, and 
though they walked and talked together, 
neither of them spoke quite openly of 
these changes. Each wondered at the 
other, and each forebore to give the other 
pain. 

Perhaps the wonder that Jonathan felt 
at Andrew’s love for witless Priscilla, was 
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exceeded by Andrew’s wonder at the love 
of Jonathan for his father, when they 
reached his home, and the sweet little grey 
mother, opening the door at the sound of 
their footsteps, showed the pale hard- 
featured man still cowering dumbly over 
the fire, without a look or word of greet- 
ing for his son, 

It was for this, was it, that the prosper- 
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ous ambitious mechanic, Jonathan Cleare, 
had given up all his chances of fame and 
fortune, after a two years’ absence from 
Shelbourne, and returned to the old hum- 
ble home and anvil, and the old hum- 
drum village life ? 

No wonder if Jonathan sometimes 
looked “ dull,” as Andrew said. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SERENADE. 


BY AUSTIN 


A GONDOLIER stood at a gondola door, 
In an attitude very much prized of yore, 
(He had tried at a dozen of tunes or more 
That morn, by the light of a candle). 
And now, “ while the moon o’er the waters 
played,” 
He treated his love to a serenade: 
(For this was the amateur gondolier’s 
trade 
In the City of Bridges and Scandal). 


Bianca! Bianca! 
The moon is asleep ; 
Through red-pillared Venice 
The gondolas sweep, 
From shadow to shadow 
The matamores creep ; 
And I steal to your casement 
To whisper—to weep ;— 
Tink-tink, tink-a-linka ; 
Tink-tink, tink-a-tink. 


Bianca! Bianca! 
If e’er in your sleep 

The sound of a sighing 
Comes up from the deep, 
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IV. ON tHE STaBiLity oF CIVILISA- 
TION. 


To a reader of history nothing is so 
painful as the destruction of the works of 
peace by the violence of war, especially 
when the destroyer is a ruder and more 
barbarous power. Most of all is this ter- 
rible when the destruction is not confined 
to one nation, but spreads equably over a 
great continent, so as to entail an age of 
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’Tis the voice of your lover 
Who always will come 
Back, back to your casement— 
Tink-link, tink-a-turn, 
Tink-tink, tink-a-tinka, 
Bianca, Bianc— 


But here he remembered 
In midst of his song e 
That the words he was singing 
Were utterly wrong ; 
That the lady he wanted 
Had changed her address ; 
That this was a “ Julia” 
And—Here was a mess! 


3ut worse—as he opened 
His eyes at the thought 
(In singing he shut them 
As good singers ought), 
Miss “ Julia” was looking 
Down into the tide, 
And more—she was looking 
Down on him beside. 
Evening Hours. 
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new barbarism in which science is forgot- 
ten and artis marred. In Europe we 
look back upon, not a mere century of 
such degeneracy, but a period which may 
count as a millennium, interposed be- 
tween two civilisations. In Asia also it is 
truly melancholy to one who travels 
through Turkey or Persia, to find ruins of 
stately buildings, huge quarried stones, or 
fragments of beautifully enamelled marble, 
amid unsightly petty villages; or immense 
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systems of irrigation all destroyed, and, in 
consequence, drought and desert, or thin 
‘inhabitants, and miserable partial cultiva- 
tion, where once was thriving and abun- 
dant population. Egypt and India like- 
wise were formerly in a far higher state of 
power and opulence than now; there 
also great works were once executed, at- 
testing and maintaining national well-be- 
ing, which now are in decay or ruin ; so 
that all the culture attained by man seems 
to have been, at least once, temporarily 
wrecked, and in large parts of the East is 
not yet fully recovered. Naturally then the 
thought is forced on one, May possibly this 
happen again? Jf no?, this (in continua- 
tion of three previous articles) would be a 
remarkable contrast of our modern to the 
ancient state; namely, if their civilisation 
was unstable, and ours has won stability. 
Most melancholy is the thought that the 
world passes through cycles of prosperity 
and ruin, ever coming back into its old 
ositions. The fruits of civilisation—in 
law and learning, morals, science, and re- 
ligion—are so precious, that without them 
life would seem to us insupportable. 
What we most desire is, continuous prog- 
ress ; if slow, yet sure; so that each age 
may bequeath to the next ‘a better and a 
bonnier world.’ If progress be unbroken 
by convulsion, safe against barbarism, not 
to be undermined by tyranny, we shall 
not much murmur at its slowness, know- 
ing as we do, that great masses cannot 
change rapidly, and that custom makes a 
thousand hardships seem natural and rea- 
sonable to the less favored part of society, 
which those on whom fortune has smiled 
regard as a sad marring of life. If no 
second wreck of arts and organisation be 
within credibility, this may be deemed the 
greatest of all contrasts between the new 
and the old; but scarcely can such a 
contrast depend on a single cause. In 
order to examine the question fundanicn- 
tally, it is requisite both to detail the oc- 
casions of the past destructions, as known 
to us in history; and to analyse more 
closely what we mean by civilisation. 
Civilisation, as popularly understood, 
demands not only the qualities of mind 
which fit men for the duties of citizens— 
which are its proper essential meaning— 
but also various mechanical arts, which 
conduce to save labor and aid interchange 
of thought, or add to the knowledge which 
is power. Because fresh and fresh mecha- 
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nical and chemical inventions are a great 
boast to the last four centuries, we are 
apt to think chiefly of these things as civi- 
lisation, and to count all men barbarians 
who are without them. Yet our men of 
science tell us that the applications of 
science to art now advance with in- 
creased rapidity in each generation ; ac- 
cording to which, every nation may re- 
gard its own state three centuries before 
as barbarous, if one esteem this outward 
machinery to be the test of civilisation. 
On the opposite side, if we avow that civi- 
lisation is to be estimated as a mental 
state, independent of knowledge and art, 
those Tartars of Jenghiz Khan, whom we 
familiarly call barbarians, and perhaps 
think of as typical barbarians, were far 
more civilised than the population of 
many a modern European metropolis. 
No man among them thought that he 
existed for himself, but for his people and 
for his prince; from this sprang their 
union, so terrible to other nations. 
‘Among !themselves,’ as a Papal legate 
testified, ‘the Tartars are very friendly ; 
ali are wonderfully enduring of hunger, 
want, and cold; everyone obeys the order 
of his superior, though it be to starve or 
lose his life... Now, inasmuch as the pos- 
session of art and knowledge is matter 
of degree, it cannot be the essence of civi- 
lisation; but mutual cherishing, obedient 
co-operation, self-devotion to the State, 
submission to public authority, are posi- 
tive qualities, and suffice to make a true 
citizen. But those same Tartars were to 
other nations scornful in the extreme, in- 
solent to foreign ambassadors even from 
great and wealthy realms, Persia and In- 
dia; ready for outrage and slaughter un- 
limited of innocent people, as much as are 
English seamen of innocent seals, or cock- 
ney sportsmen of sparrows and bats. It 
seems then that the barbarism at which 
we shudder is not the antithesis of civi- 
lisation, but the antithesis of huma- 
nity—of human expansive affection: nor 
perhaps will it ever be subdued by mere 
civilisation, but only by that universal kind- 
liness which is outside of patriotism—which 
fosters all harmless creatures, and abhors 
cruelty and injustice to man or brute. 

If barbarism mean barbarity, inhumani- 
ty, many of the most civilised nations 
have been barbarous, though possibly 
none with so little discrimination as igno- 
rant Scythian and German hordes, who 
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have rather despised than valued cultured 
accomplishment. ‘The discoveries of the 
last thirty years give us higher and higher 
notions of the Assyrian attainments in 
art and science. No one, until of late, 
imagined such a thing, as that they had 
in their Government offices, engraved on 
stone, elaborate dictionaries (if that be the 
right word) to explain current ideographs ; 
also trilingual dictionaries to render Per- 
sian and Scythian writing into Assyrian, 
and conversely. Of necessity, for the pur- 
poses of administration and taxation of an 
empire organised under civilians, there 
must also have been gazetteers in stone, 
recording the geography of the empire. 
All these things imply a very complex 
previous intellectual labor, carried on by 
consecutive effort. Again, we now know 
that in beautiful small sculpture for the 
adornment of furniture, they excelled, 
before Grecian art had its infancy, In- 
deed, in Homer, the elaborate ornaments 
on the breastplates or shields, or other 
pre-eminent excellence in art, is always 
either stated to be an importation from 
Asia, or ascribed to the gift of a god, 
Minute sculpture cannot become accurate 
and beautiful, unless it have first attained 
much perfection on a larger scale. We 
cannot doubt that alike in sculpture and 
architecture the Assyrians were eminent, 
while dealing with the hardest materials, 
Now this remarkably advanced nation of 
antiquity was fond of executing represen- 
tations of events in basso-rilievo, and after 
a victory the enemy’s prisoners are often 
represented as impaled or flayed! We 
cannot doubt that this frightful cruelty 
passed as a common and glorious deed. 
And what was the offence which provoked 
it? ‘To have done what the Assyrians 
regarded as a duty—to have defended 
their native land against an invader. No 
greater barbarity could be, from a North 
American savage, or from a ‘Tartar; 
though the massacres by the Tartars were 
on a scale quite unequalled. ‘The fruit of 
such cruelty was of course hatred from the 
oppressed; hence, when the time of re- 
venge came, the Assyrian cities, and Assy- 
rian works of art, were destroyed with a 
most elaborate and unparalleled complete- 
ness. The stone dictionaries above men- 
tioned, which the wonderful diligence and 
sagacity of the late Edwin Norris and 
others (worthy coadjutors of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson) re-established, were found bro- 
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ken up into small fragments so numerous 
as only to be attributable to hostile effort, 
anxious to annihilate the material through 
which the Assyrian organs worked. Nine- 
veh, their chief city, a wonder of the world, 
so vanished that it never again was habi- 
table, and its site became a disputed prob- 
lem. Every royal palace was made a 
heap of ruins, instead of being taken as an 
ornament and delight of a triumphant 
rival. What cruelties fell upon the un- 
happy population when their day of over- 
throw came, we can but conjecture: but it 
would seem that from the great Nineveh 
none of the inhabitants escaped, except 
into slavery. Neither Babylon nor Ecba- 
tana nor Persepolis, nor any known capi- 
tal of these parts, ever vanished so sudden- 
ly and completely. In th® total destruc- 
tion of the ingenious workshops, the 
schools of art, the materials of linguistic 
teaching, together with masters, appren- 
tices, professors and interpreters, who can 
doubt that a great retrogression took place 
in civilised accomplishment? The de- 
stroyers were not wild Scythians, but 
Medes and Babylonians, ‘The latter, 
kinsmen to the Assyrians, speaking their 
language, and aspiring to become the 
head over all Mesopotamia, may have 
aimed to secure that Nineveh should never 
again be the local centre; but cannot have 
wished to destroy material which they 
could themselves have used, if policy was 
listened to. But it may be, that blind 
hatred and fierce resentment held sway in 
both destroyers ; both had been subject to 
Assyrian rule. 

The Gothic invaders of the Roman em- 
pire, and other German tribes who came 
after them, slew men and women merci- 
lessly, and occasionally destroyed works 
of art. Attila the Hun is execrated in 
history for his deliberate wide-spread ra- 
vage of fields and crops: but probably the 
most permanent ruin came, not from ‘any 
direct and intentional mischief, but from 
the cessation of industry and of public 
oversight. In Italy, the great river Po, 
from the neglect of its banks, overflowed 
the country, and stagnated in vast marsh- 
es, as the Euphrates and Tigris have done. 
New and new irruptions continued for cen- 
turies: neglects accumulating in long time 
undid the labors of civilisation more effec- 
tually than any violence of the barbarian, 
Education also being almost universally 
suspended, the posterity of the civilised 
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nations degenerated. In the pages of 
Tacitus, the German mind appears fairly 
comparable to that of the North American 
Indians, whom his description of the Ger- 
mans often recalls to a reader’s thought. 
The brain of an Ostrogoth or Visigoth 
holding sway in Italy or Spain was per- 
haps of the same calibre as that of a mo- 
dern Bedouin chieftain. Six centuries 
pass after the conquest of the Western 
Empire, during which the mind even of 
the learned appears utterly deficient, ac- 
cording to Hallam, in talent and genius. 
Long time was required, before the Ger- 
man mind displayed any of the high quali- 
ties which we now recognise in it. Talent 
to direct armies, to entrap rivals, to attract 
followers, to discern when to flatter, and 
when to strike—were what a king or 
baron chiefly valued. Mental develop- 
ment and a new birth of civic arts, came 
back to Europe first from Italy, where 
the traditions of higher culture had been 
best preserved. 

The Saracens, who invaded and con- 
quered Persia, may perhaps be thought 
even less advanced than the Tartars ; for 
Arabia proper was then, as now, a land 
scarcely made for human habitation, and 


the Moslem leaders still retained the pri- 


mitive enthusiasm. Imputing to the Per- 
sians fire worship and every moral abomi- 
nation—abhorring sculpture as idolatry, 
and assuming impiety to exist in every re- 
cord of the past—they elaborately destroy- 
ed all the literature of Persia, and much 
of its art; with such success, that the mo- 
dern Persians, in professing to write history, 
show profound ignorance that their ances- 
tors had any wars at all with Greece and 
Rome ; ignorance of that, which we know 
cannot have been forged—the dreadful 
defeat of the consul Crassus with his army, 
and the Persian capture of the Roman 
emperor Valerian. Under the Mussulman 
invaders there must certainly have been 
great malicious ruin; but evils have. gra- 
dually been intensified by long misrule. 
But what of the Turkish invaders of 
the Eastern Roman empire? Seljuk 
Turks and Ottoman Turks alike were Tar- 
tars, with many noble qualities. With 
those of the house of Seljuk we had little 
permanent contact, nor do we know the 
interior of their rule: the Ottomans we 
know intimately. As individuals they 
may seem intelligent and sagacious, honest 
and pious, courteous and humane. As 
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traders they are scrupulous and sensitive, 
jealous of honor; they never bargain, nor 
take less than they have asked. In reli- 
gion they are grave and earnest; yet this 
very religion is so interpreted as to make 
their rule a curse, even while their inten- 
tions are best; for their religion enforces 
a despotic sultan and countenances a se- 
raglio of sultanas. Under this regimen 
everything goes to ruin. It is proverbial 
that ‘the Turks repair nothing.’ Great 
pieces of ordnance publicly rust into worth- 
lessness. Palaces, city walls, city gates 
fall down, and are left in rubbish. Canals, 
tanks, and works of irrigation have per- 
ished. Roads there once must have been, 
but are seldom found in Turkey. Any 
track through rocks, bushes and stumps of 
trees, where a mule can pick his way and 
find breadth for his packages, is called a 
road. Rivers either stay within their 
banks or overflow, as pleases them. In 
the Tartar’s ‘ high road ’ to Constantinople 
the bridge over the considerable river 
which makes the swamps of Nicomedia is 
covered with loose stems of small trees, 
which move about under the traveller’s 
foot, and show between them the water 
below. (Such at least was their state ata 
recent time.) Standard weights in the 
market there are none: each dealer has 
bits of stone for his own use, and a stran- 
ger may be cheated to any extent. In 
taxation an ordinary Turkish governor is 
rapacious in the extreme, treating rich 
men as hisnaturalprey. Merchants make 
no contracts in Turkish coin, but always 
in terms of foreign money, because of the 
unspeakable fraudulence in the Govern- 
ment mint. Since the Crimean war they 
have learned from us the vice of national 
debt, and the use of bank-notes, which (it 
is to be feared) cannot be sound. ‘Thesul- 
tans build palaces and yachts for their sul- 
tanas: the sultanas are believed to sell the 
Pashalics. Somehow, amid it all, roving 
Arabs plunder, and hinder cultivation: 
riches are dissembled, hoarding or idleness 
prevails, national wealth decays, in coun- 
tries which might be the very garden of 
the world, and were once in high opulence. 
The devastation hefe is real; but gradual 
and stealthy, like an eating canker. 

Some other devastations deserve men- 
tion. ‘The persistent inroads of the Inde-' 
pendent Tartars into Persia, carrying off 
men and girls as slaves, and burning the 
villages, has unpeopled long tracts of 
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country which were once populous, The 
inroads of Arabs also, though far less cruel, 
yet forbid cultivation in a large part of 
Syria. In 1831 the writer was informed 
at Aleppo by the Pasha’s surveyor, a na- 
tive gentleman of French blood and edu- 
cation, that he had surveyed the whole 
Pashalic, and found not one-tenth of the 
fertile land to be cultivated. There is no 
ostensible reason why Aleppo should suf- 
fer more from this cause than other Pasha- 
lics which are in contact with Arabs. 
Mesopotamia was a land celebrated for 
fertility, so long as it was duly irrigated 
from the two great rivers, which now do 
but make noxious marshes in their lower 
course. Alike in Persia and in Turkey it 
is uncertain how much of the modern de- 
solation is imputable to roving Tartars or 
Arabs, how much to the incapacity of the 
governing powers; who do not seem 
much elevated above the Tartars from 
whom both claim descent, though with 
great admixture of Circassian and Persian 
blood. 

North Africa, alone of all the Roman 
empire, was raised by Roman possession 
from a comparative wilderness into a cul- 
tivated and settled country. In the dis- 
tricts which our maps attach to Tunis, the 
Carthaginians had already planted nu- 
merous Libyphcenician colonies; but the 
Romans found in Numidia only a wild 
country and roving people, with a few 
considerable towns. ‘This is the modern 
Algeria. Military Roman roads were 
constructed and a vigorous check kept 
upon highway robbery: cultivation be- 
came safe, villages sprang up, and towns 
became numerous. ‘Tunis, Algeria, and 
Tripoli (where the Greeks had established 
colonies earlier) became ere long an opu- 
lent and populous region, adding great 
strength to the Roman empire. After- 
wards, whether from the violences of Ger- 
man invasion, or the incursions of African 
barbarians when anarchy prevailed, or 
later from inroad and conquest by the 
Mussulman Saracens, a great devastation 
was suffered, which never has been re- 
paired. Under the hot sun of that lati- 
tude, all the lowlands must be much 
scorched, unless water be abundant. 
The rivers in general are short in course, 
mere torrents, perhaps often scant of water ; 
but from the vast highland connected with 
Mount Atlas a full supply of rain is in- 
sured, which, unless wasted in the flood 
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season, or in barren swamps, would suffice 
to fertilise the country. All this, under 
Roman rule, was turned to service; and 
will be so again. In the first twenty-five 
years of French occupation, at vast ex- 
pense to the French treasury, marshes 
were drained and roads made ; apparently 
with no other result than to enhance the 
price of cattle and enrich the roving Arabs; 
for still, no sensible progress is made in 
cultivation ; indeed, the French love neither 
solitude, nor Arabs for neighbors. In this 
case, as in Turkey or Persia, only a strong 
and sagacious government can impose 
peace, curb marauders, and restore fertili- 
ty: hitherto, success has been attained by 
the French, only so far as they have ruled, 
through Arab chieftains, incorporating 
them into the Government. ‘This, it can 
hardly be doubted, is the true way. They 
may be fanatical, and, in comparison to 
us, ignorant; yet they are not a stupid 
race; and if honorably treated, are sure to 
improve. What’Abd el K4dir was, shows 
how sagacious and docile, all may be, in 
spite of temporary fanaticism. 

In modern Christendom there have been 
some frightful direct ravages. The devas- 


tation of the Palatinate by Louis XIV. is 


stigmatised by historians. Quite recently, 
in the late American civil war, fields were 
ravaged, stores of food and mills destroyed, 
rails torn up, in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, by the Northern armies, in order 
to cut off from thesSouthern armies the 
supplies behind them. But in a year or 
fifteen months the war was over, and every 
effort was made to repair the damage: 
then such destruction is soon forgotten. 
The same thing may be said of the Dutch 
breaking down their own dykes for pro- 
tection against the enemy. It is the length 
of a war, yet more than its severity, which 
is destructive. ‘The war of the northern 
nations — Germans, Alans, Huns, and 
Magyars — against the Western Roman 
empire, may be said to have lasted for six 
or seven centuries, during which time 
nothing was fixed, no institutions could 
take root: hence the terrible devastation. 
The worst war of more recent centuries 
was the Thirty Years’ War of Germany, 
in which, to speak roughly, two-thirds of 
the human population, and of the cows, 
sheep, goats, and horses, perished. It was 
caused by the fanaticism of an Austrian 
prince, and by the obedience of a part of 
his subjects: no other religious war known 
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to us has been so permanent in its ruin : 
though fanatical rule in Spain has been in 
other ways still more disastrous. But in 
each case the evil has been local, and has 
not been able to affect the age. 

The question being now presented to 
us, Is it likely—is it even possible—that 
events so funereal as those of our Middle 
Age can ever be renewed ? we seem able 
on several grounds to answer No. It 
is not likely: it is not morally possible. 
The devastations in the past have been 
occasioned, 1st, through martial nations 
who are accustomed to submit to a chief, 
but recognise no duties to the foreigner: 
2ndly, through the organization of stand- 
ing armies in industrious, opulent, and 
intelligent nations —armies which the 
prince can use as blind tools of his ambi- 
tion. ‘These two sources of danger are 
separate, yet by a single discussion it may 
appear that in the future the ruder nations 
collectively will never domineer over the 
more cultivated collectively; and that no 
one power among the more cultivated will 
ever be able to domineer over the rest. 

There are regions of this earth on 
which it appears undesirable that men 
should live, since they cannot live there 
in settled habitations. Where no crops 
grow and very few trees, population must 
be thin on a given area; only by rapidity 
of movement could ‘Tartars or Arabs 
gather forces so numerous as to overpower 
a settled people. Tartary has an abun- 
dance of grass, enabling it to feed cattle 
far beyond the scale of Arabia; and by 
the use of wheeled wagons it has far 
greater resources fora campaign. But the 
more advanced communities by means of 
the railroad have now prodigiously greater 
facility for concentrating troops than ever 
could be attained by a roving people. 
The agricultural nations must always be 
the more populous. The whole art of 
war has assumed a complicated and scien- 
tific aspect. In ancient times the roving 
hordes were as well armed as the agricul- 
turists. They not only made swords of 
good steel, bucklers, helmets, pikes, arrows, 
and bows, but in some cases chain-armor 
to defend their horses—though with 
doubtful advantage. ‘They did not attain 
the arts of siege. Neither Tartars, Ger- 
mans, nor Arabs could make much impres- 
sion on stone walls ; but an enemy who was 
superior in the open country everywhere 
could generally reduce cities by starvation. 
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Since the adaptation of gunpowder to war, 
a rude people is immeasurably inferior, 
unless, as the Ottomans, it can overpower 
industrial towns, and constrain their work- 
shops to its service. Every further devel- 
opment in the manufacture and use of 
deadly weapons gives new superiority to 
those who have knowledge and industry. 
The vast power of our workshops, by the 
enormous supply of material, and by the 
use of huge cranes and pincers, with the 
steam-engine and steam-hammer, turns out 
the whole material of war with a speed 
and in a variety which give us a strength 
unapproachable by a roving orarude peo- 
ple. Difficult or useless as it may be to 
follow wild tribes into their own deserts, 
they cannot now be a terror, but at worst 
an annoyance. It becomes the duty and 
wisdom of the superior power to court, 
and not to irritate the savage. Brigham 
Young, the Mormon prophet, discovered 
that it was cheaper to give free dinners 
and many small kindnesses to the neigh- 
boring wild tribes, than to incur their 
enmity. Nay, the Peruvian Incas on a 
great scale long ago showed, that if the 
power in which arts and opulence are 
more advanced will cherish the. passion of 
doing good, the savage is turned from a 
wolf into a grateful and affectionate dog. 
Christian states will not always be deaf 
and blind to so simple a truth. To carry 
on wars and raids of revenge is conduct 
as mad as hereditary blood feuds among 
Arabs. 

At the same time our geographical 
knowledge is now a great protection, and 
constantly becomes greater. We know 
the limits, the outlets, the barriers of wil- 
dernesses which it is inexpedient to enter. 
Approximately, we know the utmost num- 
bers which could issue from such regions, 
and in what lines they must mdéve. If by 
concentration into a new empire they 
might attain a new power, overwhelm 
some settled country and visit it with gen- 
eral devastation, the fact would at once 
be known to the whole civilised world, 
and would excite, not panic, but unmea- 
sured indignation. All great powers 
would come to the rescue, before the 
mischief could be other than local. The 
misery of the Roman empire was, that the 
whole military force was dependent on 
one centre, and (when the armies were 
most obedient) on the wisdom and folly of 
one man: and when the throne was con- 

















tested, the armies which were maintained 
to repel invaders and crush insurgents, 
were called away by rival emperors to 
fight their intestine wars. At such inter- 
vals the outer barbarians rushed in and 
found wealthy provinces to be wholly un- 
defended and incapable of resistance. By 
easy success at calamitous moments, their 
avarice and their contempt were whetted ; 
nor did after repulse at all terrify them. 
No circumstances similar to these can be 
apprehended in the future. /irst of all, 
the region of the roving people then reach- 
ed from Kamchatka to the Rhine. From 
this we now cut off Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Russia up to the Ural Moun- 
tains, and Siberia, Western and Eastern. 
High Asia (as modern geographers call 
it) is and must be a great and terrible 
wilderness; but it is at a vast distance 
from Europe; it is separated from India 
by insurmountable barriers; if, through 
Russian and Persian neglect, its rude armies 
could burst out upon Persiagthat must be 
the end of their conquest. China is not 
much better defended than she was, but 
the forces of her old enemy are greatly 
curtailed ; moreover, it does not appear 
tnat the Tartar conquerors of China ever 
destroyed her arts and organisation, or 
wasted her resources. But next, there is 
not the slightest fear that civilised Europe 
will ever again (according to a market- 
dame’s metaphor) put all her eggs into one 
basket; stake her prosperity on the wis- 
dom and energy of one frail mortal ; 
which occasioned the overthrow of the 
Western Empire. On the contrary, the 
utmost jealousy is traditional and heredi- 
tary in Europe against the encroachments 
of any one overweening State. This is 
all that has been meant by the outcry for 
‘the Balance of Power.’ 

In ancient times, any great empire, as 
Persia, Macedonia, Rome, either aggran- 
dised itself without encountering coalitions, 
or at least met with no intelligent, united 
and persevering resistance at the critical 
time. Probably geographical ignorance 
and the slowness with which news travel- 
led, besides the lack of good military roads 
and the backwardness of navigation, had 
much to do with this. With the excep- 
tion of the petty republics of Greece, 
where was a system of Europe in minia- 
ture, the States of antiquity were not 
alarmed into coalition until too late ; and 
then were themselves swallowed up by the 
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conqueror, nearly as the successive powers 
of India by the British. On the contrary, 
in modern Europe, each State, as soon as 
it began to tower above its neighbors, has 
excited the jealousy of all. Of these the 
earliest was SPAIN, where by-a series of 
royal marriages the young king Charles 
inherited four kingdoms, Austria, Bur- 
gundy and the Netherlands, Naples and 
Sicily, with Spain; Spain itself being a 
union of three kingdoms. He also laid 
claim to the Milanese, and was elected em- 
peror of Germany. By the genius and 
faith of Columbus, by the service of the 
mariner’s compass, by the avarice and 
fanatical zeal of Spanish captains, the 
King of Spain simultaneously received 
transmarine empires in America and in the 
eastern archipelago. Gold and silver, in 
abundance previously unknown, flowed in 
to his treasury from the New World ; and 
if a policy of ordinary astuteness, of com- 
mon worldly wise selfishness, had prevailed, 
it is impossible to estimate how widely 
Spanish power might have spread. But 
Charles adopted a policy of religious fana- 
ticism, barely because he resented the dis- 
obedience to authority which conscience 
inspires. He committed the education of 
his son Philip to the Jesuits (a new order), 
and bequeathed to him the counsel of ex- 
terminating heretics. ‘This fanaticism pull- 
ed down the Spanish empire, not the pow- 
er of its foes ; though first France took 
the alarm, then Germany resolutely broke 
away, next Holland fought her single- 
handed dreadful battle of life or death; 
England also was driven into bitter enmi- 
ty; till, by French and English incessant 
efforts, and by aid of Spanish imbecility, 
the great empire became more pitiable 
than terrible. Next, FRANCE under Louis 
XIV. became the encroaching power which 
Europe unitedly resisted. Her glory was 
shorn by the joint exertions of Holland, 
England, and Germany, Holland being 
then the great navalstateof Europe. But 
France too, like Spain, sank still deeper 
by inward decay than by the reverses of 
war. In the eighteenth century, ENc- 
LAND, the only great State which had pre- 
served Protestantism and liberty, had una- 
wares risen to such robustness as surprised 
both the world and herself. Her victories 
under the great Lord Chatham, and the 
extent of her colonial empire, excited her 
to great arrogance, and caused general 
disgust. Hence when her colonies boldly 
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resisted her claims, France and Spain glad- 
ly seized the opportunity of attacking her ; 
whence her greatest public mortification 
soon followed, the establishment of North 
American independence. Hence arose 
on the ocean a naval power which firmly 
resisted submission to her tones of dicta- 
tion. Under the French Republic, which 
Austria imprudently undertook to suppress, 
the new energies of France and her vio- 
lent successes once more, and with good 
reason, terrified all Europe; but a long 
and obstinate war at length disarmed the 
ambition of Napoleon I. After his over- 
throw Russia was made too powerful for 
Europe. The princes of Germany were 
dominated by her. By the war of 1829 
she imposed very disadvantageous terms of 
peace on Turkey: in 1831 she subdued Po- 
land for herself, in 1849 she crushed Hun- 
gary for Austria, and then believed her 
time to rule in Turkey was come. The 
German and Hungarian exiles in London 
avowed that there could be no freedom for 
the Eastern half of Europe without a great 
war to drive Russia back. ‘They little 
dreamed that Western Europe would fight 
that war for the East; but it was done: 
and Russia in her turn was humiliated and 
repressed. So certain is the law that the 
European commonwealth will coalesce 
against any power which is too arrogant 
and confident of might. Hereafter there 
may possibly be grand federations of na- 
tions to the end of repressing mutual war. 
The immensity which Russian and North 
American power will attain may quicken 
the stable confederation of other powers : 
but each nation will retain the control of 
its own domestic concerns. Neither will 
the savage from without ever again find a 
universal imbecility through the neglects 
of a concentrated despotism, nor will all 
great States moulder away through misrule 
prevailing in all simultaneously. 

Another contrast has its importance—the 
interests of commerce. Commerce at all 
times, on the small or the great scale, is a 
principal agent in human union : the rise of 
eminently commercial states is the first in- 
fluence whence the higher culture of mind 
has been diffused. Such were in very 
early times special cities on the Euphrates 
and Tigris ; such were the Phoenician ci- 
ties; such, afterwards, the isles of Greece. 
In the ancient world the commercial 
states occupied extremely narrow limits of 
land: the arts were cultivated in cities 
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only, and the great rural areas were left 
very rude, from the want of roads and the 
great expense of land carriage. Com- 
merce went on either down the great riv- 
ers or by sea, which greatly limited its ac- 
tion. But with the improvement of Eu- 
ropean roads, and the invention of coach 
springs, the difficulty of traction was les- 
sened, and speed became endurable. 
Canals, long since used for the internal 
commerce of the far East, were opened in 
aid of roads. Last and greatest of all is 
the railroad, which makes the carriage of 
heavy goods at once cheap and swift. 
Prices are almost equalised by it in town 
and country—a mark that the entire 
breadth of a kingdom enters the market of 
the world. Every industrious nation is 
now a commercial state, and, so far as its 
sea-coast reaches, is nautical also. More- 
over, the mariner’s compass and the ad- 
vances of astronomy immensely aid navi- 
gation. Hereby the pecuniary interests of 
the industrious peoples are entangled as 
never before. Each has a constant inter- 
est to know the interior of other countries 
for the sake of interchange of products. 
Mutual intercourse and common interests 
break down national prejudices and the 


barriers of language, so that collective 
mankind more and more coheres into a 


single community. The intercourse of di- 
plomacy does but facilitate the spontane- 
ous movements of the peoples. Already 
it is understood that rich customers are 
the best friends of traders, hence a com- 
mercial nation has to desire that all her 
neighbors be rich and prosperous. This 
is a valuable theorem of science. 

‘The formation of solid nationalities, di- 
vided by national /anguages and in general 
by national vedigions, was necessary to the 
developments of the past ; or at least, such 
is the course which human nature has ac- 
tually pursued. Great good has resulted ; 
but also, through mutual ignorance, great 
evil. In the future we are not to lose na- 
tionality, but we are to cultivate humani- 
ty. For all peaceful relations with the for- 
eigner, it is needful to observe the same 
law of morals towards other nations which 
we exact for ourselves, This will be en- 
forced upon each by the pressure of all; 
until all are conscious of common moral 
sentiment and of the common human na- 
ture which it implies. 

The attempt of German and French 
and North American workmen to form an 
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International bond—whatever objections 
may attach to the form it has taken—is 
an important indication of the tendency in 
the majority to estimate human ties and 
the interests of their class above those of 
national rivalry; the more so, since the 
Germans, while still smarting under the 
miseries of the war which the French rulers 
forced upon them, have been so forward 
in sympathy with the French people as to 
displease and alarm their own Govern- 
ment. It is probable that in the not dis- 
tant future, the number of languages need- 
ed for intercourse will be greatly diminish- 
ed, and that the ill-developed tongues will 
be gradually disused. The educated na- 
tives of Madras, and (I believe) of Ben- 
gal, in talking among themselves use Eng- 
lish in preference to their mother tongue, 
from the greater ease and clearness which 
they find in English when higher and ac- 
curate thought, is to be expressed. What 
Latin was to Europeans three or four cen- 
turies back, such is English to Indians 
now: natives who do not understand one 
another can communicate in English. For 
a like reason the Russian tongue will do- 
mineer over the vast surface of that em- 
pire, English in North America, probably 
Portuguese in South America. Where a 
local language is retained, it will be found 
expedient, and no hardship, to add to it 
the knowledge of some one of the wider- 
spread and highly developed tongues. 
We may also confidently anticipate, that 
religious hatreds will not divide mankind, 
after the more active minded can converse 
in a tongue mutually understood, and dis- 
cern that their moral sentiments are one 
and the same. Yet barbarism still retains 
a deadly power, as wars between the high- 
ly cultivated nations attest. 

The Christian nations cannot pretend 
that their religion or their humanity or 
their institutions save them from war: ne- 
vertheless, two changes may be marked 
as fixed and important. Wars are shorter 
by far, and the victor is less able to abuse 
victory. As above observed, the length 
of war is the most afflicting part of it, es- 
pecially to the country which is the seat 
of war. The wars of the present day are 
thought long if they last three or four 
years : this is a great improvement on the 
last century, and it depends on abiding 
causes. Also, wars, even when they are 
wholly on the Continent, so damage the 

New Seriges.—Vot. XXI., No. 4 
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interest of neutral powers, that all the 
world of diplomacy is angry with comba- 
tants, and watches them keenly. In gene- 
ral also the neutrals are jealous of any 
change of frontiers; so that the motives 
for aggressive war are considerably dimi- 
nished. In short, it is no longer from the 
direct ambition of governments that our 
worst dangers now spring. Our worst 
danger is from the immorality of degene- 
rate civilisation; partly at home, and part- 
ly in the colonies of old nations. 

There is no worse ruffian in the world 
than those whom the great Christian cities 
rear in thousands. Avariceimpels traders 
to press the sale of intoxicating drugs; 
sympathy with capitalists, routine, political 
convenience, gains to the exchequer, more- 
over theories of freedom, induce states- 
men to support the eviltrade. Out of the 
intoxication of parents come pauperism, 
orphanhood, and half-idiotcy of children, 
and the reign of lust, and the perpetua- 
tion of a prostitution which the rulers of 
Christendom are mistaking for a natural 
and necessary condition of things. As in 
the times of Marius and Sulla, so now in 
every rank a plentiful crop is produced of 
selfish profligates, hardened in vice, dis- 
believing in virtue, and ready for lawless 
action as soon as they are beyond the 
reach of the law. Did not the collective 
governments impose restraint on each se- 
parate government, and each in turn on 
its subjects, the ocean would be covered 
with lawless buccaneers—not least from 
England and France—uniting all the me- 
chanical knowledge and skill of their native 
realm with the atrocity of the worst savage. 
The slave trade still rages in Africa, 
through the complicity of European tra- 
ders ; and the countless islands of the Paci- 
fic afford abundant nests of piracy. Eng- 
land has annexed Fiji, to hinder its being 
the centre of a slave mart: how many 
more islands must she annex—putting a 
governor and an admiral and all their 
train on ‘ every rock of the ocean where a 
cormorant can perch ’—before this policy 
can be effectual? Our colonists in Aus- 
tralia, if left to themselves, would present- 
ly: follow the course of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and glorify slavery. They will, 
ere long, be too great for England alone 
to control; and unless all the Great 
Powers unite to declare the slave trade 
piracy, and honestly suppress it, new dread- 
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ful evils may grow up from the dregs of 
our population and from the avarice of 
colonists. 

But because corroding vice from within 
is now our chief danger, one may almost 
say of every capital, every large town in 
Europe: Delenda est Carthago. There 
was once a military reason for living very 
compactly—in order that a defensible wall 
might contain the largest number of peo- 
ple. But now, this is the way to make a 
population most vulnerable to an enemy. 
A Roman army encamped every night 
with ranks as close as possible. A modern 
army avoids this, as peculiarly exposing it 
to danger. For military safety, for health, 
and for moral reasons, our towns ought to 
be emptied out into the country. If Eng- 
lish legislation ever looked onward, an im- 
mensity might have been done (indeed 
much may still be done) by enactments 
concerning the building of future towns. 
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Every block of houses should spend its re- 
fuse on agricultural \and in close contigu- 
ity: this would secure us against living too 
close, and solve several problems at once. 
Demoralisation is the terrible foe; and it 
cannot be grappled with unless society be 
organised, trained to industry, and kept in 
social relations. No private claims on the 
rustic areas must be allowed to forbid a 
due colonising of them, in order to trans- 
plant the towns. A vast civic battle, no 
doubt, remains to be fought; but unless 
it be fought bravely and our internal bar- 
barism be conquered, England will not per- 
manently stand high among nations, and 
possibly she may suffer a very humiliating 
fall. But the world will move on, with- 
out any general retrogression, as we see in 
the case of Italy and Spain. When old 
nations degenerate, others take the lead.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 
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Tue last journals of David Livingstone 
have come before us like a voice from the 
dead. The fidelity of a small portion of 
his people has enabled us to bury his 
withered remains in Westminster Abbey, 
and has saved to the world the record of 
his labors. There is no British name 

_ more widely known or more universally 
respected than that of Livingstone. The 
greatest among African travellers, he has 
shown a persistence and devotion to his 
work which has not only upheld the re- 
putation of his country throughout the 
world, but has infused a new spirit into 
African exploration; and by his high 
example he has stimulated others to fol- 
low upon the same course, which will 
eventually result in the opening of that 
hitherto mysterious region. 

The life of Dr. Livingstone is well 
known, but although his character as an 
explorer has been established for many 
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years, there are few persons beyond scien- 
tific geographers who truly appreciate his 
enormous labors. When we examine the 
maps of all his published works, we must 
be struck with amazement that any one 
man should have been able to support the 
bodily fatigue of travelling over the many 
thousand miles in Africa marked by that 
thin and wandering line of red which de- 
notes his track. The world knows but lit- 
tle of such fatigues—the toil of body in 
unhealthy climates; the lack of food; 
constant exposure to both sun and rain ; 
perpetual anxiety; delays and passive 
hostility that wear out the brain with 
overtaxed patience; hopes deferred, fol- 
lowed by that sickness of heart which is a 
greater strain upon the nervous system 
than the heaviest physical work. ‘These 
are the trials that Livingstone sustained 
throughout his life of exploration; and 
still he endured ,until he dropped upon 
his road worn out in his great work ; and 
in solitude he died upon his knees by his 
bedside, far from the world, but in com- 
munion at the last with Him who had 
been his guide and protector through a 
life of difficulties and perils. 

In this position—kneeling by his bed, 
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apparently in prayer—Livingstone was 
found dead by his faithful negro lads. 

The journals are now given to the pub- 
lic in the most valuable form by the Rev. 
Horace Waller, who has wisely presented 
them in their original integrity; we are 
thus assured that, as we read, we are still 
in the companionship of the great travel- 
ler—Livingstone is speaking to us, and 
we share his hopes and anxieties, and fol- 
low, sometimes wearied like himself, but 
always truly sympathizing with his suffer- 
ings to thé end. 

At the same time that the greatest 
praise is due to Mr. Waller, as the editor 
of these journals, the reading public will 
complain bitterly of an omission that in 
such a work is more than usually impor- 
tant—an index is wanting. This diary of 
African travel will always remain as a 
valuable book of reference, but the diffi- 
culty will be to refer to any particular 
point without the necessity of wading 
through the headings of chapters. 

It would also have been satisfactory to 
geographical readers to have received 
some explanation of the system adopted 
in editing. In printing the facsimile page 
of the journal, the spelling of some of the 
names of places is different from those 
upon the map. Thus we find Muanza- 
bamba in the original is printed on the 
chart AZuanozambamba ; Lukolo in the 
journal is Molikolu onthe map; Molilamo 
in the journal is printed Lilimala. These 
are important errors, which might perplex 
future explorers who depend upon Living- 
stone’s map for their guide. 

The search for the sources of the Nile 
has allured many travellers to a grave in 
Africa, and there can be no doubt that 
Livingstone was naturally ambitious to 
close a long life of exploration by the 
brilliant discovery of the most southern 
limit of the Nile basin. With this object 
he arrived in Zanzibar on the 28th of 
January, 1866. He died on the rst of 
May, 1873. ‘Thus he passed seven years 
and three months in the most persevering 
attempt to solve the problem. In com- 
mencing such an exploration it was neces- 
sary to work from the south, in order to 
embrace the entire watershed of the most 
remote limit of the Nile basin. Living- 
stone accordingly directed his first atten- 
tion to the Lake N’yassa of his former 
voyage. He has been criticised for hav- 
ing lost time by this wearisome journey, 
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as he might have gone direct to the Tan- 
ganyika by the usual caravan route; but 
it must be remembered that he sought for 
the Nile sources from the southern water- 
shed. There can be no doubt that Liv- 
ingstone had determined in his own mind 
that nothing should be left undone; there- 
fore, in spite of the great extra distance, 
he would first cross the N’yassa, and sub: 
sequently examine the northern lakes in 
rotation. 

The vast “experience” gained in his for- 
mer journeys induced him to make ar- 
rangements for transport that would ren- 
der him independent of native carriers ; 
he accordingly provided himself § with 
camels, buffaloes, and ,donkeys, in the 
hope that these animals would resist the 
t’setsé fly, the bites of which are fatal to 
horses and ordinary cattle. 

The great secret of success in African 
exploration is the possession of means of 
transport without native assistance. Liv- 
ingstone had accordingly provided him- 
self with transport animals; he had also 
engaged a guard of sepoys, a gang of Jo- 
hanna men, and a body of Nassick boys, 
wisely considering that a diversity of races 
would "prevent conspiracies and general 
desertion. The greatest care was taken 
in the organization of the expedition, and 
Livingstone started vid the Rovuma river 
towards the Lake N’yassa. 

We now see the veteran traveller at his 
actual work, and like an old hunter with 
the hounds in view, the spirit rises within 
him, Page 14, vol. i., he writes :—“ The 
effect of travel on a man whose heart is 
in the right place is that the mind is 
made more self-reliant; it becomes more 
confident of its own resources—there is 
greater presence of mind. The body is 
soon well knit; the muscles of the limbs 
grow hard as a board, and seem to have 
no fat; the countenance is bronzed, and 
there is no dyspepsia. Africa is a most: 
wonderful country for appetite,” etc. etc. 

This was written at the start, in the- 
exuberance of spirits, and the last sen- 
tence is strikingly but unfortunately true 
—the “appetite” is wonderful, but the 
food is the difficulty throughout the ar-- 
duous journey. Nothing is more trying 
to the African explorer than the scarcity 
of supplies. In many places, although 
food may be abundant, the natives will 
not sell. Suspicion or natural ill-will 
prompts them, if warlike; to resist; or ifi 
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timid, they will abandon their villages 
upon the arrival of the traveller’s party. 
Men must be fed, and if the natives will 
neither sell nor give provisions, the explo- 
rer’s men must either forage or starve. 
Foraging may lead to a conflict with the 
natives, but starvation or short rations 
must certainly lead to discontent, mutiny, 
and desertion. In either case, the diffi- 
culty of supplies is one of the greatest 
troubles to the African explorer. 
Livingstone, the experienced traveller, 
with his well-organized expedition, quick- 
ly entered upon the customary trials of 
the country. His sepoys, on whom he 
had relied, behaved disgracefully ; they 
purposely maltreated the invaluable beasts 
of burden; they belabored the donkeys 
to death with the butt-end of their mus- 
kets; they overloaded and maimed the 
camels, and the unfortunate beasts quickly 
succumbed to neglect and cruelty. The 


Johanna men were as bad or worse. 
The t’setsé flies were worse than all, and 
no animal was proof against their attacks. 
Livingstone does not appear to have had 
any more authority or control over his 
miserable people than he possessed over 
the t’seté flies; all were as bad as they 


could be, and they did their worst. 

_ There are inexperienced people in Eu- 
rope who imagine that an individual ex- 
plorer should be able to assert a superior- 
ity over his people that will give him the 
necessary control. This is a theoretical 
idea. Without a resort to force it is fre- 
quently impossible to prove a superiority 
to savage people. Livingstone was not 
in a position to use this argument. 

Throughout these pages the reader will 

“Observe that the negro is painted in his 
true character. Although Livingstone 
never loses an opportunity of doing 
“justice to the race when praise is due, he 
produces so many pictures of their brutal- 
ity and natural love of homicide and 
-savagedom, that the greatest friend of the 
black must stand aghast. In page 32, 
vol. i, he writes—“ Before reaching 
Ntandé we passed the ruins of two vil- 
lages. The owners were the attacking 
party when we ascended the Rovuma in 
1862. I have still the old sail with 
four bullet-holes through it made by the 
shots which they fired after we had given 
cloth and got assurances of friendship. 
The father and son of this village were 
the two men seen by the second boat pre- 
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paring to shoot; the fire of her crew 
struck the father on the chin and the son 
on the head. It may have been for the 
best that the English are thus known as 
people who can hit hard when unjustly 
attacked, as we on this occasion most cer- 
tainly were. Never was a more murder- 
ous assault more unjustly made or less 
provoked.” 

Such evidence from Livingstone, who 
was eminently a man of peace, must open 
the eyes of those who imagine that Afri- 
can exploration is free from danger if the 
traveller behaves kindly towards the na- 
tives. 

On the 11th of June, 1866, Livingstone 
writes—* Our carriers refuse to go further, 
because they say that they fear being cap- 
tured here on their return.” On the 14th 
of June he writes—* I am now as much 
dependent upon carriers as if I had never 
bought a beast of burden.” 

In spite of his care in providing animals 
of transport, we already find him in the 
midst of the usual African troubles—his 
cattle dead, his men mutinous, and a gen- 
eral scarcity of provisions. 

He now arrives upon the horrible track 
of the slave-traders. ‘“ Matumora admits 
that his people sell each other.” Thus 
the natives traffic in their own people, 
while the Arabs kidnap slaves in all direc- 
tions. “On the rgth of June, 1866, we 
passed a woman tied by the neck to a 
tree, and dead. The people of the coun- 
try explained that she had been unable to 
keep up with the other slaves in a gang, 
and her master had determined that she 
should not become the property of any 
one else if she recovered after resting for 
atime. I may mention here that we saw 
others tied up in a similar manner, and 
one lying in the path shot, or stabbed, for 
she was jn a pool of blood. The expla- 
nation we invariably got was that the 
Arab who owned these victims was en- 
raged at losing his money by the slaves 
being unable to march, and vented his 
spleen by murdering them.” 

At page 62, vol. i., Livingstone writes 
—‘We passed a slave woman shot or 
stabbed through the body, and lying on 
the path.” 

In the same page, 27th of June— 
“To-day we came upon a man dead from 
starvation, as he was very thin. One of 
our men wandered and found a number 
of slaves with slave-sticks on, abandoned 
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by their master from want of food; they 
were too weak to be able to speak or say 
where they had come from; some were 
quite young.” 

A terrible illustration is given (page 62) 
of these poor wretches thus abandoned to 
die of starvation. 

Among such scenes of horror, the usual 
accompaniments of slave-hunting, Living- 
stone plods forward. He reaches the 
Lake N’yassa; he is deserted by his faith- 
less Johanna men, who return to Zanzibar 
with the false report of his death, with 
such circumstantial evidence that it was 
generally accepted in Europe, until the re- 
turn of the Livingstone Search Expedi- 
tion so admirably conducted by Mr. 
Young, R.N. 

Native carriers are hired with difficulty. 
‘These, as usual, desert, and abscond with 
their loads, including valuable merchan- 
dise, gunpowder, and, worse than all, 
Livingstone’s only medicine chest ! 

We now find the unfortunate traveller 
nearly starving, both he and his people 
living upon mushrooms, in a country that 
has been harried by the Mazitu tribe; he 
is sick, and faint from want of food, de- 
serted by his followers, and totally with- 
out quinine or other medicine. In page 
177 he writes, at the moment of this 
dreadful loss—* I felt as if I had now re- 
ceived sentence of death, like poor Bishop 
Mackenzie.” Nevertheless, Livingstone, 
with a dogged determination, added to a 
firm trust in Providence, moves slowly but 
steadily forward. 

On the 2oth of May, 1867, Livingstone 
arrives at an Arab station, and is well re- 
ceived by the headman. “ Hamees has 
been particularly kind to me in presenting 
food, beads, cloth, and getting informa- 
tion.” Although Livingstone is now the 
guest of the slave-traders, he finds them 
far more hospitable than the natives. 
He writes—* Hamees is certainly very 
anxious to secure my safety.” 

This man assists Livingstone materially 
in his journey. Having crossed the 
Chambézé, which flows into the great Lake 
Bangweolo, he arrives at the most south- 
ern point of the Tanganyika lake, known 
locally as Liemba. The entire drainage 
from the high lands of the neighborhood 
is towards this lake, therefore, should a 
connection be discovered between Tan- 
ganyika and the Albert N’yanza, the 
sources of the Nile will be upon the wa- 
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tershed which Livingstone descended to 
Lake Liemba. 

To follow the extraordinary zigzag wan- 
derings would be quite impossible in the 
short space of a review. The main geo- 
graphical fact of his seven years’ explora- 
tion is the discovery of the Lake Bang- 
weolo, which Livingstone has proved to 
receive the river Chambézé, and to give 
birth to the Luapula. This latter river 


“passes through the smaller Lake Moero 


Okata, from which it 
Lualaba. 

There can be no doubt that Living- 
stone has thus discovered the sources of 
one of the great African rivers at present 
unknown. As the veteran traveller was 
occupied in a search for the Nile sources, 
it was natural that he should be predis- 
posed to the belief that any grand stream 
with a northerly course should be the 
head-water of the White Nile. At the 
same time we see that his mind was per- 
plexed by contradictory accounts received, 
both from Arab traders and from natives 
of the country, until he fairly doubted all 
reports, and hesitated whether he was 
upon the sources of the Nile or upon the 
Congo. In this state of bewilderment he 
writes, in page 270, vol, iim‘ A man from 
the upper part of Tanganyika gives the 
same account of the river from Rusisi that 
Burton and Speke received when they 
went to its mouth. He says that the 
water of the lake goes up some distance, 
but is met by Rusisi water and driven back 
thereby. The lake water, he adds, finds 
an exit northwards and eastwards by seve- 
ral small rivers which would admit small 
canoes only. They pour into Lake 
Chowambé—probably that discovered by 
Mr. Baker. ‘This Chowambé is in Hundi, 
the country of cannibals; but the most 
enlightened informants leave the impres- 
sion on the mind of groping in the dark : 
it may be all different when we come to 
see it.” 

Although Livingstone is perfectly right 
in thus suspiciously receiving geographical 
information from the natives, the curious 
fact should not be overlooked that the 
Egyptian expedition received evidence 
from the envoys of -M’tésé, the king of 
Uganda, that the M’wootan N’zigé (Al- 
bert N’yanza) was connected with the 
Tanganyika by an intricate channel; that 
the lake waters passed through the coun- 
try of Barundi (evidently a prefix of * Bar” 


emerges as_ the 
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to “Hundi”) and that a cannibal tribe 
occupied the western coast of Boamba— 
marked on Livingstone’s map “ Babembé.” 

In page 281, vol. i., Livingstone writes— 
“The native name for the people of Ujjiji 
is Wayeiyé.” M’tésé’s envoys informed the 
Egyptian expedition that Ujiji on the 
M’wootan N’zigé was known by them as 
“ Uyéiyé.” 

In page 285, vol. i., we find—* Tangan- 
yika is declared to send its water through 
the north into Lake Chowambé, or Baker’s 
Lake; if this does not prove false, then 
Tanganyika is an expansion of the Nile 
and so is Lake Chowambé, the two lakes 
being connected by the river Loanda.” 

The varying names of the same lake are 
shown to be dependent upon local terms, 
as the south end of Tanganyika is known 
by the natives as “ Liemba;” thus in like 
manner the southern portion of the Albert 
N’yanza may be known as Chowambé. 

In reviewing Livingstone’s journals it is 
absolutely necessary for the geographer to 
watch carefully the varying information 
given to him by the natives from time to 
time, as he forms his opinion upon the 
Nile sources entirely from hearsay; thus 
the reader will have the opportunity of 
exercising his judgment upon the same 
basis. 

It is painful to observe the varying alter- 
nations of hope and despair in this solitary 
man, who has thus sacrificed himself to 
work out a grand idea. At times, when 
debilitated by sickness, his spirits sink, but 
when renewed strength brings a healthy 
reaction, he again brightens, and even be- 
comes sanguine and positive. 

In page 327, vol. i., he writes—“ Burns 
are literally innumerable; rising on the 
ridges, or, as I formerly termed them, 
mounds, they are undoubtedly the primary 
or ultimate sources of the Zambesi, Con- 
go, and Nile; by their union are formed 
streams of from thirty to eighty or 100 
yards broad, and always deep enough to 
require either canoes or bridges. These 
I propose to call the secondary sources, 
and as in the case of the Nile they are 
drawn off by three lines of drainage, they 
become the head-waters (the caput Nili) 
of the river of Egypt.” 

After long and wearying delays we find 
from the following editorial note that Liv- 
ingstone unites as a last resource with the 
traders, page 355, vol. i.:—“ At last he 
makes a start on the 11th of December, 
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1868, with the Arabs who are bound east- 
wards for Ujiji. It is a motley group, 
composed of Mohammed and his friends, 
a gang of Unyamwezi hangers-on, and 
strings of wretched slaves yoked together 
in their heavy slave-sticks.” We thus see 
that Livingstone was utterly powerless to 
prevent the slave trade; he saw, what he 
had formerly witnessed in Africa, every 
conceivable horror, but he was alone; he 
had for years past represented the atroci- 
ties of the slave trade, but no forcible steps 
had been taken to suppress it. Living- 
stone had simply been made an [African 
Consul, as though the name of a consul 
could produce the panic among the traders 
that is occasioned by a garden-scarecrow 
among the sparrows. 

Thus the consul was not only powerless 
to suppress the infamous traffic, but he 
was actually compelled by circumstances 
to join the cortége of slave-hunters and to 
travel in company with them and their 
“slaves yoked together in heavy slave- 
sticks.” This was a trying position for a 
British Consul, more especially for a man 
like Livingstone, whose heart burned 
within him at the abominations that he 
witnessed. He could do nothing; “the 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak.” 
In the companionship of the Arabs he at 
length arrives, frightfully ill, at the Tan- 
ganyika Lake, and crossing in canoes, he 
reaches Ujiji on the 14th of March, 1869. 

The editor remarks, “It was his first 
visit, but he had arranged that supplies 
should be forwarded thither by caravans 
bound inland from Zanzibar. Most unfor- 
tunately his goods were made way with in 
all directions—not only on this, but on 
several other occasions. ‘The disappoint- 
ment to a man shattered in health, and 
craving for letters and stores, must have 
been severe indeed.” 

“ Severe indeed” will be echoed by every 
reader who sympathises with Livingstone’s 
forlorn condition. 

At Ujjiji Livingstone rests to recruit his 
strength. He writes—* This is a den of 
the worst kind of slave-traders; those 
whom I met in Urungu and Itawa were 
gentlemen slavers: the Ujiji slavers, like 
the Kilwa and Portuguese, are the vilest of 
the vile. It is not a trade, but a system of 
consecutive murders; they go to plunder 
and kidnap, and every trading trip is noth- 
ing but a foray.” 

It thus appears that the slave-hunting 
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of the Arabs was conducted at Ujiji upon 
the same principles as by the Egyptian 
Arabs north of the equator. The latter 
were forcibly expelled by the Khedive’s 
expedition in 1872, and there can be little 
doubt that, until the same physical persua- 


rects his attention to the various phenome- 
na of the Tanganyika. He finds that a 
steady current sets to the north. In page 
16, vol. ii., he writes— ‘The current in 
Tanganyika is well marked when the 
lighter colored water of a river flows in 
and does not at once mix—the Luishé at 
Ujiji is a good example, and it shows by 
large light greenish’ patches on the surface 
a current of nearly a mile an hour north. 
It begins to flow about February, and con- 
tinues running north till November or 
December. Evaporation on 300 miles of 


the south is then at its strongest, and 
water begins to flow gently south till ar- 
rested by the flood of the great rains there, 
which takes place in February and March. 
There is it seems a reflux for about three 
months in each year, flow and reflow being 
the effect of the rains and evaporation on 


a lacustrine river 300 miles in length lying 
south of the equator. The flow north- 
wards I have myself observed ; that again 
southwards rests on native testimony, and 
it was elicited from the Arabs by pointing 
out the northern current; they attributed 
the southern current to the effect of the 
wind, which they say there blows south.” 

This theory can hardly hold good in the 
face of the following extracts from the 
journals :—On the 12th July, 1869, Liv- 
ingstone starts across the lake to com- 
mence explorations in the unknown west. 
He writes—“ Left at 1.30 a.M., and pulled 
seven and a half hours to the left bank of 
the Malagarasi river. We cannot go by 
day, because about 11 A.M., a south-west 
wind commences to blow, which the heavy 
canoes cannot face; it often begins earlier 
or later, according to the phases of the 
moon. An east wind blows from sunrise 
till ro or 11 A.M., and then the south-west 
begins.” 

This account of the changeable charac- 
ter of the winds would completely upset 
the Arabs’ theory that the steady current 
of one mile per hour in the vast body of 
water thirty miles across and upwards of 
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300 fathoms deep should be the result of a 
steady monsoon. 

Livingstone continues, at page 19, vol. 
li.— Were it not for the current, Tangan- 
yika would be covered with green scum, 
now rolling away in miles of length and 
breadth to the north. . . . Prodigious 
quantities of conferve pass us day and 
night in slow, majestic flow.” 

Here we have a distinct observation 
that the “ confervze pass us day and night,” 
which, as the wind blows from different 
quarters during that time, is at once a de- 
molition of the Arabs’ theory that the cur- 
rent of the Tanganyika is due to the action 
of winds. 

This extraordinary current of one mile 
per hour is a peculiar phenomenon in so 
large a lake. The Albert N’yanza has no 
perceptible current, although the entire 
Nile issues from its northern extremity ; 
it is therefore natural to suppose that a 
river of great size must issue from the Tan- 
ganyika with considerable velocity. The 
report of the recent discovery of a large 
effluent by that energetic young officer 
Lieutenant Cameron will most likely prove 
to be the great outlet of the lake. 

At page 20, vol. ii., Livingstone writes 
—‘A strong wind from the east to-day. 
A current sweeps round this islet, Kiséngé, 
from north-east to south-east, and carries 
trees and duckweed at more than a mile 
an hour, in spite of the breeze blowing 
across it to the west.” The current. is 
here described as setting against the strong 
wind, 

Livingstone’s journey to the Manyuema 
tribe in company with Mohammed’s Arab 
party is most interesting. This country 
was new ground and had only lately been 
opened up by the traders. Unfortunately 
for the explorer, the Arabs had at once com- 
menced slave-hunting, and the natives were 
rendered hostile,and suspicious of strangers. 

The rainy season was at its height, and 
Livingstone once more is a victim to ma- 
laria and constant drenchings. Now and 
then we gather from his journal stray bits 
of geography as he received the informa- 
tion from the natives—* 13th of February, 
1870—Falls between Vira and Baker’s 
water seen by Wanyamwezé.” 

Livingstone gains intelligence concern- 
ing the Lualaba, but he is forced to turn 
back from Bambarré. He is afflicted 
with malignant ulcers on the legs, a ter- 
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rible disease of the country, which is often 
fatal. The same complaint destroyed 
many troops of the Khedive of Egypt’s 
expedition. The Arabs cause disturbance 
among the tribes, and Livingstone’s own 
men become demoralized by their associ- 
ation with the traders; sick and disheart- 
ened, the explorer is obliged to turn back, 
The Bambarré are said to be cannibals: 
“aq quarre] with a wife often ends in the 
husband killing her and eating her heart.” 

During the vexatious delays in that 
country, Livingstone amused himself with 
geographical theories. In these we see 
traces of the wear and tear of mind occa- 
sioned by constant sickness and by four 
years’ alsence from civilized associates. 
The remarks upon Speke and Grant's dis- 
coveries require correction. Livingstone 
was never near the Victoria N’yanza 
which Speke actually discovered; there- 
fore it is hardly fair to assert theories 
which are at variance with facts firmly es- 
tablished by eye-witnesses of so high a 
reputation as Speke and Grant. At page 


51, vol. ii., in comparing the value of the 
Nile of Speke’s Victoria N’yanza, Living- 
stone writes—*“ Taking their White Nile 
at eighty or ninety yards, or say one hun- 


dred yards broad,” etc. In N. lat. 1° 37’, 
at M’rooli, Speke’s Nile is at least one 
thousand yards broad and very deep. As 
the current increases, it narrows to a mean 
of about five hundred yards, and con- 
tinues this width with slight variation un- 
til the Karuma Falls, in N. Lat. 2° 15’. 
From that point the river is a series of 
frightful rapids and falls until it reaches 
the northern*end of the Albert N’yanza. 
No person who has seen Speke’s “ Victo- 
ria Nile” can hesitate in accepting the 
Victoria N’yanza as a mighty source. 

On the rst of January, 1871, we find 
Livingstone still detained at Bambarré. 
His accounts of the natives among whom 
he had been residing for nearly a year do 
not raise the “man and the brother” to 
that pitch of excellence which is claimed 
for him by optimists. He writes (page 
95, vol. ii.)—* The Manyuema are the 
most bloody, callous savages I know. 
One puts a scarlet feather from a parrot’s 
tail on the ground, and challenges those 
near to stick it in the hair; he who does 
so must kill a man or woman !” 

“ Another custom is, that none dare 
wear the skin of the musk-cat, Ngawa, 
unless he has murdered somebody: guns 
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alone prevent them from killing us all, 
and for no reason either.” 

Towards the end of January the cho- 
lera, having spread from Zanzibar, at- 
tacked these charming people, and Liv- 
ingstone writes—* How many Manyuema 
died we do not know; the survivors be- 
came afraid of eating the dead.” 

On the 2oth of March, 1871, Living- 
stone writes these few words only in his 
diary—“ I am heartsore and sick of hu- 
man blood.” 

No position can be more pitiable than 
that of our unfortunate countryman. He 
who had been a missionary, but who was 
now an explorer and a British Consul, 
had still the warm philanthropic feelings 
of his original calling combined with the 
judicial character of his official position, 
but he was a Daniel in the lion’s den. He 
was utterly without power or control. 
His own few followers did what they 
chose; the Arabs plundered and enslaved, 
scorning alike his advice or interference ; 
the natives were, if possible, worse than 
the slave-hunters; and in this hell the 
great man Livingstone is forced to pass a 
miserable existence without a hope of re- 
lease. 

At the same time that we condemn the 
slave-traders, it must be acknowledged 
that the brutal Manyuema deserve no 
better fate than that of slavery ; it appears 
impossible to transact legitimate business 
with such savage people. Here is Living- 
stone’s testimony :—“ 24th of April, 1871. 
—Old feuds lead the Manyuema to entrap 
the traders to fight ; they invite them to go 
to trade, and tell them that at such a vil- 
lage plenty of ivory lies; then, when the 
trader goes with his people, word is sent 
that he is coming to fight, and he is met 
by enemies who compel him to defend 
himself by their onslaught. We were 
nearly entrapped in this way by a chief 
pretending to guide us through the coun- 
try near Basitangé; he would have landed 
us in a fight, but we detected his drift, 
changed our course so as to mislead any 
messengers he might have sent, and dis- 
missed him with some sharp words.” 

How is it possible to improve such peo- 
ple, or to establish commercial relations 
with a tribe so hopelessly barbarous? At 
page 127 we find:—“A stranger in the 
market had ten human under-jaw-bones 
hung by a string over his shoulder; on 
inquiry, he professed to have killed and 
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eaten the owners, and showed with his 
knife how he cut up his victims. When I 
expressed disgust, he and others laughed.” 

No one would dream of accusing Liv- 
ingstone of exaggeration, and the great 
value of his journals consists in the abso- 
lute certainty of their integrity; but the 
whole story of seven years’ travel is a re- 
petition of barbarity such as should dispel 
for ever the idea that the African race is 
naturally docile and ready to welcome the 
pioneers of civilization. 

Notwithstanding the savage customs of 
the Manyuema (who killed and ate one 
of Livingstone’s boys), they hold public 
markets, at which Livingstone finds ex- 
posed for sale “earthen pots, cassava, 
grass cloth, fishes, and fowls.” Having 
at length reached the great Lualaba river, 
in company with the Arabs, he finds it at 
a considerably lower level than the Tan- 
ganyika Lake. An Arab party under 
their leader, Hassani, starts to explore the 
new river Lualaba, in hopes of discover- 
ing a rich ivory country. Livingstone is 
now left in company with other Arabs, 
almost alone, as his followers have all de- 
serted him, with the exception of his few 
Nassick boys. 

Several rival parties of Arab traders had 
followed upon the new path taken by 
Livingtone’s companions, trusting to share 
in the profits of the newly-discovered 
country. The result of competition 
quickly showed a jealousy among the 
Arabs, one of whose parties vented their 
rage upon the natives with whom Living- 
stone was residing. This is the most hor- 
rible incident of his long journey. With- 
out the slightest cause or provocation, the 
Arabs deliberately open fire upon the 
crowds of unfortunate women assembled 
in the market-place. A wholesale mas- 
sacre takes place; the helpless creatures 
are driven into the river and drowned, or 
butchered upon the shore, until between 
three and four hundred have been killed 
before Livingstone’s eyes, 

He writes—* I proposed to Dugumbé 
to catch the murderers, and hang them 
up in the market-place as our protest 
against the bloody deeds, before the 
Manyuema.” ‘This was impossible, and 
we now find Livingstone driven desperate, 
and determined at all risks to separate 
himself from the forced companionship of 
the bloodthirsty Arabs, and to return to 
Ujiji, there to wait until he could obtain 
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fresh men and supplies from distant Zan- 
zibar. He writes—“I tried to go down 
Lualaba, then up it, and west, but with 
blood-hounds it is ut of the question. I 
see nothing for it but to go back to Ujjji 
for other men, though it will throw me 
out of the chance of discovering the fourth 
great lake in the Lualaba line of drainage, 
and other things of great value.” 

He marches towards Ujiji, and is at- 
tacked by the natives in ambuscade within 
a forest. Here he narrowly escapes from 
two spears, and loses two of his followers, 
killed, together with all his remaining 
merchandise. He again falls sick, and 
moves forward with difficulty, and in great 
dejection of spirits. On the 2cth of Sep- 
tember, 1871, he fortunately meets an 
Arab company of 200 guns, under the 
command of Nassur Masudi. These 
Arabs received him kindly, and gave 
him food, which he sorely needed; they 
were returning to Ujiji from a successful 
journey, and poor Livingstone, although 
rejoiced to find protectors for his little 
party, exclaims, in the bitterness of dis- 
appointment—* Allthe traders were re- 
turning successful. I alone had failed, 
and experienced worry, thwarting, baffling, 
when almost in sight of the end towards 
which I strained.” 

On the 23rd of October, Livingstone, 


a supply of stores. 
that they had been all stolen! Plunged 
once more into anguish, he writes— 
“T felt in my destitution as if I were 
the man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and fell among thieves.” 

In this extremity, it is necessary to 
quote at some length from his journal. 
The 28th of October, 1871, found Living- 
stone at zero. He writes—“ But when 
my spirits were at their lowest ebb, the 
good Samaritan was close at hand, for one 
morning Susi came running at the top of 
his speed, and gasped out, ‘An English- 
man! I see him! And off he darted to 
meet him. The American flag at the 
head of a caravan told of the nationality 
of the stranger. Bales of goods, baths of 
tin, huge kettles, cooking pots, tents, etc., 
made one think, ‘This must be a luxu- 
rious traveller, and not one at his wits’ 
end like me.’ It was Henry Moreland 
Stanley, the travelling correspondent of 
the New York Herald’, sent by James 
Gordon Bennett, junior, at an expense of 


He quickly discovers 
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more than 4000/.,, to obtain accurate 
information about Dr.. Livingstone if 
living, and, if dead, to bring home my 
bones.” 


“ .... Tam not of a demonstrative 
turn ; as cold, indeed, as we islanders are 
reputed to be, but this disinterested kind- 
ness of Mr. Bennett, so nobly carried into 
effect by Mr. Stanley, was simply over- 
whelming. I really do feel extremely 
grateful, and, at the same time, I am a 
little ashamed at not being more worthy 
of the generosity. Mr. Stanley has done 
his part with untiring energy — good 
judgment in the teeth of very serious ob- 
stacles.” 

Not only Englishmen, but the whole 
civilized world, must be grateful to Mr. 
Bennett and to his energetic representa- 
tive, Mr. Stanley, for this charitable ex- 
pedition. To Mr. Stanley the highest 
praise is due, and his exertions in bring- 


and thus supporting Livingstone, must be 
deeply appreciated by all African ex- 
plorers, who know the difficulties that he 
overcame far better than the applauding 


public. 

Livingstone was now well furnished 
with supplies through the generosity of 
Mr. Bennett. He improves in health 
from the exhilarating effects of good food 
and civilized companionship; he is no 
longer a speck of civilization in the dark 
mass of savagedom, but he has a friend 
in a land where true friendship appears 
to be unknown. The reaction at once 
recalls his natural spirit. An expedition 
is organized by boat to the northern ex- 
tremity of Tanganyika Lake. 

Accompanied by Stanley, he visits the 
extreme corner, and finds the river Lusizé 
an affluent instead of an effluent. 

This was simply a confirmation of Cap- 
tain Burton's report, in his “ Lake Re- 
gions of Central Africa,’ when he and 
Speke first visited the Tanganyika. 

This seems to prove that there is no 
connection between the Albert N’yanza 
and the Tanganyika, although Livingstone 
had always heard that they were one 
water; and it appears to upset the asser- 
tion of M’tésé’s envoys and the mer- 
chants from Karagwé who gave decided 
information to the Egyptian expedition 
that a communication actually existed be- 
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tween the two lakes—in fact, that they 
were one water. 

Livingstone and Stanley return to Ujjiji, 
the latter having suffered severely from 
fever. 

On the 14th of March, 1871, Mr. 
Stanley leaves Ujiji for home, whether 
America or England is not mentioned. 
On the 29th of November, in Living- 
stone’s diary, three months before Stan- 
ley’s departure, and one month after his 


page 159, vol. ii. :— 

“The outlet of the lake is probably by 
the Liéngumba River into Lualaba as 
the Luamo, but this as yet must be set 
down as a ‘ theoretical discovery.’” 

This is extremely puzzling, as it would 
be natural to suppose that if Livingstone 
entertained this idea on the 29th of No- 
vember, when he was actually exploring 
the Tanganyika in canoes, accompanied 
by his friend Stanley, and fully supplied 
with stores, he would have directed his 
course to the LGngumba River, and have 
at once proved to the satisfaction of him- 
self and of Stanley whether the “ theoreti- 
cal discovery” was simply theory or fact. 
It is quite incomprehensible why this was 
neglected, and why, after Stanley’s de- 
parture homewards, Livingstone should 
have started for the fabulous fountains of 
Herodotus, instead of working out theim- 
portant idea noted in his diary on the 
29th of November, that “the outlet of 
the lake is probably by the Longumba 
River into Lualaba asthe Luamo.” This 
would have been the most important geo- 
graphical discovery of his long and weari- 
some expedition—one that would have 
settled a vexed question, and would have 
fully repaid him for the many years of 
dangers, privations, and fearful difficulties 
that he had so patiently undergone. 

It appears as though his mind was at- 
tracted by the native reports of certain 
fountains or springs, and he had - become 
so completely possessed by this one idea 
that he preferred it to all other researches. 
Although he had throughout his long life 
of wandering and exploration been accus- 
tomed to the utter fallacy of native reports 
on geographical questions, he seems to have 
thrown over this invaluable experience, 
and to have become simply infatuated in 
following this ignis fatuus—* the, fountains 
of Herodotus!” At page 179, vol. ii, he 
writes :—“ I pray the good Lord of all to 
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favor me so as to allow me to discover 
the ancient fountains of Herodotus.” 

From the date of Mr. Stanley’s depar- 
ture till the 15th of August, Livingstone 
remains at Ujiji, waiting for the promised 
carriers from Zanzibar. During _ this 
wearying delay he occupies himself in 
various ways, and notes down many ori- 
ginal ideas in his diary. Among others 
the following extract deserves remark, as 
it emanates from so high an authority as 
Livingstone. Alluding to future plans for 
Missionary enterprise, he writes (page 
210) :—“* Educated free blacks from a 
distance are to be avoided: they are ex- 
pensive, and are too much of gentlemen 
for your work.” 

This is a serious warning, and nftist 
cause the reflection that if the black when 
freed and educated is useless, and “too 
much of a gentleman” to perform his 
part as Missionary to his ignorant brethren 
in Africa, from whence he himself was 
liberated, he must be decidedly useless in 
any other position. It would be natural 


to suppose that a native black who had 
received the advantages of education in a 
civilized country would, beyond all others, 
be adapted to impart the same benefits to 


those of his own race.’ Upon such a 
question Livingstone is the highest autho- 
rity, and his unfavorable opinion throws a 
dark shade upon the prospects of native 
improvement. 

In the middle of August Livingstone 
is encouraged by a change in his affairs, 
which must be described in the words of 
Mr. Waller, the editor :— 

“ At last this trying suspense was put 
an end to by the arrival of a troop of 
fifty-seven men and boys, made up of por- 
ters hired by Mr. Stanley on the coast, 
and some more Nassick pupils sent from 
Bombay to join Lieutenant ~)awson. 
We find the names of John and Jacob 
Wainwright amongst the latter on Mr, 
Stanley’s list.” 

1872. On the 23rd of August Living- 
stone starts, the object of this new expedi- 
tion being the “ fountains of Herodotus.” 

He marches until the 8th°of January, 
1873, through a beautiful country, abound- 
ing with large game, along the eastern 
borders of the lake Tanganyika. ‘There 
is no important incident during tie jour- 
ney, but Livingstone is always saffering, 
more or less, from a chronic complaint. 
Although he is weak from ill health, it is 
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delightful to notice the fire that some- 
times flashes within him. He writes— 
“ The pugnacious spirit is one of the ne- 
cessities of life. When people have little 
or none of it, they are subjected to indig- 
nity and loss. My own men walk into 
houses where we pass the nights without 
asking any leave, and steal cassava with- 
out shame. I have to threaten and thrash 
to keep them honest, while if we are at 
a village where the natives are a little 
pugnacious, they are as meek as sucking 
doves. ‘The peace plan involves indignity 
and wrong. I give presents to the head- 
men, and to some extent heal their hurt 
sensibilities.” 

This paragraph is a valuable hint to Afri- 
can travellers ; a combination of force and 
liberality, which ensures justice to all par- 
ties, is the only rule that will carry the 
explorer forward—but he must possess the 
force. 

When the Bangweolo Lake was ap- 
proached, the character of the country at 
once changed, and Livingstone descended 
into a chaos of swamps intersected by in- 
numerable streams. ‘The party were rare- 
ly upon dry land throughout the march- 
ing hours, but the advance was made 
slowly, and with extreme difficulty, by 
wading. Added to the misery of the jour- 
ney was heavy rain, alternating with thick 
mists. Livingstone’s complaint was chro- 
nic dysentery, and it may well be ima- 
gined that in his weak state there was the 
greatest danger of an access of the dis- 
ease. 

On the 21st of April, 1873, he writes— 
“ ‘Tried to ride, but was forced to lie down, 
and they carried me back to vil. exhaust- 
ed.” 

On the 27th of April he writes—“Knock- 
ed up quite, and remain—recover—sent 
to buy milch goats. We are on the banks 
of the Molilamo.” 

The editor adds beneath this extract— 
“ They are the last words that David Liv- 
ingstone wrote.” 

On the 1st of May he died. 

In referring to his journal of the 25th of- 
June, 1868, the following words are ex- 
tracted :— 

‘« This is the sort of grave I should pre- 
fer : to lie in the still, still forest, and no 
hand ever disturb my bones. ‘The graves 
at home always seemed to me to be miser- 
able, especially those in the cold damp 
clay, and without elbow room; but I have 
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nothing to do but to wait till He who is 
over all decides where I have to lay me 
down and die. Poor Mary [his wife] lies 
on Sheepanga brae.” 

The modest wish for quiet and humble 
repose thus uttered by this great man 
was never to be fulfilled. The devoted 
wife still lies in the soil of Africa, but Liv- 
ingstone rests in Westminster Abbey. 

Inclosing the journals after reading his 
last unfinished entry, the painful impres- 
sion is felt that we have just parted for 
ever with a loved and respected friend, and 
it seems hard to believe that Livingstone, 
whose name has been a household word 
for so many years, is actually gone from 
among us. Having carefully read every 
word of his long diary, we feel that we 
have been his companion throughout his 
seven years of difficulty ; have shared his 
emotions, his troubles, disappointments, 
and the short joys that so seldom came, 
until we almost see him die. Closing the 
book in sorrow, it becomes impossible to 
criticise now that he is dead. His geo- 
graphical opinions may or may not be ac- 
cepted upon all points, but there can be 
only one opinion concerning the man: he 
was the greatest of all explorers of this 
century ; he was one of a noble army 
of martyrs who have devoted their lives 
to the holy cause of freedom; and he has 
laid down his life as a sacrifice upon a 
wild and unknown path, upon which he 
has printed the first footsteps of civiliza- 
tion. 

Livingstone has given the grand im- 
pulse to African exploration ; it was he 
who first directed public attention to the 
miseries and horrors of the East African 
slave trade, which he has persistently ex- 
posed throughout his life. Had he lived 
for another ten years he would have wit- 
nessed some fruits as the result of his ex- 
ample. 

That vast continent must cease to be a 
mystery, and the slave trade can only ex- 
pire when the country shall become known, 
and governments shall be firmly establish- 
“@d-ovér tribes that, if left to themselves, 
will simply revel in brutality. 

The axe is hard at work. A goodly 
portion of Southern Africa has been lop- 
ped off and annexed to the British gov- 
ernment. The Gold Coast on the west, 
and Natal upon the east, are points of de- 
parture that must eventually lead to ex- 
tension. The French hold Algeria, and 
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Egypt will form a vast African empire 
by the annexation of the entire Nile ba- 
sin. Darfur has already been added to the 
recent conquests of the Khedive; that 
country was the nucleus of the Central 
African slave trade, and the barrier through 
which no explorer was allowed to pass. 
The conquest of Darfur must be followed 
by that of Wadai and Bornu, which will 
at once open the road to the very heart of 
Africa. 

Oriental governments may not be im- 
maculate, but they are far superior to 
that of petty negro chiefs, whose only aim 
in life is to war against and enslave their 
neighbors. The Sultan of Zanzibar is 
tog weak to follow the example of the 
Khedive of Egypt, and annex the coun- 
try south of the equator to the territory 
of Uganda (M’tésé), but should an ar- 
rangement be made with a greater power, 
he might with assistance effect this object, 
and become responsible to his supporter 
for the good government of his territory 
and the total suppression of the slave 
trade. 

By such means only can legitimate 
commerce be established and the slave 
trade be totally suppressed. It is simply 
necessary to read with attention the jour- 
nals of the lamented Livingstone to be 
convinced of the utter impossibility of im- 
proving the savage tribes of Central Afri- 
ca by other means than the strong hand 
of a paternal government. Humanitari- 
ans of a fanatical school, who are not true 
philanthropists, may object to the blood 
that must of necessity be shed in a war of 
annexation ; that blood is but as a drop 
in the ocean to the torrents that annually 
flow in \the internecine wars that accom- 
pany the slave trade of Central Africa. By 
annexation those torrents must cease, and 
when the government is established there 
will be a foundation for future progress ; 
but without that government it is idle to 
preach against the slave trade, or to hope 
for permanent improvement. 

Livingstone is now followed by a young 
officer of the navy, Lieutenant Cameron, 
who is ‘exerting his best energies on the 
path of his precursor. Already we have 
information of his discovery of a great out- 
let of the Tanganyika ; and his youth and 
strength directed to the object for which 
the veteran traveller sacrificed his life will, 
we trust, terminate in a success that, had 
Livingstone lived, would have rewarded 
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him for the difficulties which he, as the 
first pioneer, had the honor but the mis- 
fortune to encounter. 


In concluding this review, which has 
been a task of mingled pleasure and regret, 
[ can only thank Mr. Horace Waller for 
the able manner in which he, as the friend 
of Livingstone, has: performed the great 
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labor of love in editing and publishing the 
last journals of our great explorer ; and I 
feel sure that all African travellers will 
unite in the admission that whatever their 
individual energies may have accomplish- 
edin the arduous task of African research, 
they are only as the sheep compared to 
the shepherd in comparison with the great 
chief whose loss they still lament.—JZac- 
millan’s Magazine. 


KINGSLEY. 


BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


ALL the lovers of sound literature, and 
all those who are anxious for the social 
reforms which are most needed in the 
present day, will have read with a pang 
of sincere regret the sad news of Canon 
Kingsley’s death. 

This is not the time to discuss the 
peculiar merits of Charles Kingsley’s writ- 
ings, nor the effect which they have had 
upon the men of his generation. 

Some attempt, however, may at once 
be made to give a view of the character 
of this remarkable man. 

Our ancestors in the days of Queen 
Anne were very fond of laying down what 
was the ruling motive which guided any 
person whose conduct they were examin- 
ing. ‘This mode of theirs was sometimes 
carried to an extreme, for with such a 
variable creature as almost every indi- 
vidual man is, it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to set forth a ruling motive which 
would explain his conduct and define his 
character. But, in thinking of the life 
of Charles Kingsley, it is perhaps possible 
to point out, if not the ruling motive, at 
any rate the ruling idea which governed 
that life. Kingsley’s main idea, as it 
seems to me, consisted in a high apprecia- 
tion of the perfection to which manhood 
might be brought. He was in this re- 
spect like an ancient Greek, and was thor- 
oughly impressed with the idea that a 
great man should excel in all directions. 
He has been called “ the Apostle of Mus- 
cular Christianity ;” but this merely ex- 
pressed one phase of his ideal. His great 
man was certainly to excel physically as 
well as mentally, but morally also as well 
as either mentally or physically. On this 
ground alone he was a very useful man in 


his generation; for, with the advance of 
civilisation there comes the inevitable divi- 
sion of labor; and in these days the 
chief rewards are for those who excel in 
some particular branch of human effort ; 
but who, nevertheless, may be narrow- 
minded and small in other directions—in 
short, very incomplete men according to 
Charles Kingsley’s standard. 

It must not be supposed that this pecu- 
liar idea of his rendered him bigoted or 
narrow-minded in his judgment of other 
men. He did not expect, for instance, 
every man to be an athlete like himself. 
I know of one of his friends who is any- 
thing but an athlete, who never rides 
straight to hounds, and would readily de- 
viate into any beaten track to avoid taking 
the smallest of fences. But the good 
canon was always very tolerant of his 
friend’s faint-heartedness, and continued 
to show him the most affectionate regard, 
because they fully sympathized with one 
another in reference to one of the most 
pressing, though often least-regarded, of 
public questions. 

I think it must be admitted by any one 
who knew Charles Kingsley well, or who 
has read his writings faithfully, that he 
possessed that gift which it is so hard to 
define, but which almost all men recognize 
when it is brought before them—namely, 
genius. It was a discursive genius which 
one sometimes could have wished to have 
been bounded in certain directions; but 
it was genius. 

With regard to his moral qualities, he 
was a singularly affectionate man—very 
earnest, very kindly, feeling deeply for 
the labors and sufferings of others, and 
thoroughly devoted to the welfare of the 
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poor. He was, indeed, the model of a 
parish priest; and, considering the tempta- 
tions to higher flights which genius always 
offers, that he should have fulfilled these 
humbler duties so admirably is deserving 
of the highest praise. 

He was, if we may use the word, tem- 
pestuous in his indignation when any con- 
duct that was base, mean, or cowardly (he 
could not endure a coward) was brought 
before him. On the other hand, he was 
wonderfully tolerant as regards the ordi- 
nary frailties of mankind. If the general 
character of any person he had to deal 
with was good and worthy, he was very 
slow to blame for minor faults, and 
always sought to raise the character by 
encouragement rather than by condemna- 
tion. 

There was one point very peculiar in 
him, intellectually speaking. Though a 
very ardent man, and holding his opinions 
very strongly when he had once formed 
them, he was wont to listen with marked 
deference to any opinions on the other side, 
if they were expressed by any one whom 
he believed to be thoroughly sincere. 

This deference on his part was some- 
times misconstrued, for some of those 
who knew how firmly he was attached to 
his own views could hardly realize his tol- 
erance when adverse views were propound- 
ed to him. 

He was one of those men in whose eyes 
you could perceive the nascent tear when- 
ever you told him of any course of action 
that was noble, long-suffering, unselfish, 
or magnanimous. 

Charles Kingsley was one of the most 
delightful of companions. There was not 
any man of his time, unless indeed Mr. 
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Carlyle, with whom a walk or ride in the 
country was such a high pleasure. His 
immense knowledge of animal life, his 
tenderness for it, his appreciation of it, 
came out then in full force. Nor was his 
knowledge of trees, flowers, and all the 
products of the earth less remarkable or 
rendered by him less instructive. All 
those who knew him intimately will ac- 
knowledge that they have lost by his 
death one of the most charming com- 
panions, as well as one of the best and 
truest of friends. He never said behind 
people’s backs what he would not have 
said to their faces. 

This slight description of his character 
is written by a friend; but it may be re- 
membered that our intimate friends are 
not those who least understand our cha- 
raters, and who, from their very affection 
for us, are least prone to underrate our 
failings. 

There have been few friends whose 
intimacy has been more thorough than 
that of Charles Kingsley and Frederick 
Maurice; and Maurice has been heard to 
say of his friend Kingsley, that he was 
the best son, the best father, the best 
husband, the best friend, the best parish 
priest, that he ever knew. 

When a man dies, if he is ever so con- 
siderable a personage, his place appears 
to be soon filled up, and the world seems 
to go on much as it did when he was still 
alive. But this is mere seeming; and 
when a man of the mark of Charles 
Kingsley is taken from us, it is in reality 
a great loss for the world, and an especial 
loss to those who had the happiness to be 
numbered amongst his friends.—AZac¢mi/- 
lan’s Magazine. 
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BY 
I. SERVANTS. 


THE mutual obligations between master 
and man, mistress and maid, form a vexed 
question, and a highly interesting one to 
many. The laborer has voted himself 
worthy of better hire and been fighting his 
battle; the artisan his; the miner has 
contributed to raise the price of coal and 
iron; the clerk and the shopman nowa- 


A LADY. 


days enjoy privileges of which their prede- 


cessors did not venture to dream. There 
is little danger of the fair claims of domes- 
tic servants being overlooked. But, on 
the whole, perhaps the mistresses have 
the better reason to ‘strike’ of the two— 
the mistresses, more especially, of middle- 
class households, where high (and daily 
increasing) prices in food, coals, and rent 
are not met by any proportionate increase 
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of income. ‘In fact, the eagerness with 
which poor ladies seek situations as tele- 
graph clerks, accountants, post-office em- 
ployées and cashiers, certainly leads one 
to regard with amazement the modesty 
and eagerness to work of the one class in 
contrast with the encroachments and pre- 
tensions of the other. We are apt to 
think of foreign, or at any rate of French 
servants, that they are cleaner, pleasanter, 
more easily satisfied, more amenable to 
reason, less boorish, and possessed of finer 
tact than are our English domestics, 
This may be so, though I cannot help 
fancying that the difference lies a great 
deal in difference of locality, and that we, 
in going to live abroad, are prepared to 
leave many of our habits and prejudices 
behind, and to accept, on foreign shores, 
that which we should unhesitatingly re- 
ject within our own borders, 

German servants, and I can speak from 
many years’ experience, are certainly 
not pleasant in their ‘commerce,’ nor 
easy to get on with. They have none of 


that bright French amiability (lip-service 
though it may be) which is so sympathetic, 
smooths away so many domestic difficul- 
ties, and recommends itself’so pleasantly 


to a mistress’s gratitude and recognition. 
The schools throughout Germany are 
numerous, excellent, and cheap. The 
poorest children must receive a fair amount 
of education, where education is compul- 
sory and the fines for non-attendance 
severe; they are taught to read and write, 
to spell decently, and even the higher 
branches of culture are not altogether ne- 
glected; but they are turned out hope- 
lessly uncouth; coarse in manner, and 
unhandy at their work; often incorrigibly 
dirty, without aptitude or willingness to 
learn, doggedly satisfied with themselves, 
and convinced that the right thing to do 
is to treat any attempt on your part to 
ameliorate their manners, or improve their 
condition, with a loutish ridicule. 

Two instances occur to me as I write 
these words which will illustrate my mean- 
ing. Having a very delicate child, I 
brought for him from England a peram- 
bulator, and told the nurse, as he was not 
allowed to walk and I would not permit 
him to be swathed up in a mantle and 
carried for hours with his spine distorted 
(after the fashion in that part of the coun- 
try), that she could take him out daily in 
his little carriage. She said nothing, but 
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the next day I saw her, as usual, swathing 
him up in her mantle. I interfered, and 
reminded her of the perambulator. She 
stolidly refused to use it. 1 insisted, but 
to no effect. ‘ Die ganze Stadt wird mich 
auslachen’ was all I could get from her, 
and she departed in triumph with the child 
in her mantle, to recount her exploits to 
her gossips, and to laugh at my English 
new-fangledness. ‘The next day the same 
representations, the same remonstrances, 
and the same result. The third day she 
remarked that she would rather go than 
be made the laugliing-stock of the other 
nursemaids; and upon my telling her that 
I had no objection to her going, provided 
she would do so at once, she calmly re- 
minded me that as servants only changed 
their places on quarter-day, she would 
certainly not give up board and lodging 
and wages to ‘please a fancy of mine. So, 
as I'could not allow the child to be in- 
jured, I had no alternative but to take 
him out myself; the recalcitrant Jette 
walking sulkily by my side whilst I wheeled 
the perambulator. I was ridiculed, of 
course, by gentle as well as simple; but I 
took pains to reason with my new nurse- 
maid as to this part of her duties, pointing 
out to her how much pleasanter and less 
fatiguing it must be to use the perambu- 
lator than to carry a heavy child for hours 
in her arms. It is only fair to add that 
at least twenty nursemaids refused the 
situation when they heard of the condi- 
tions attached to it. Perambulators are 
now doubtless as popular in Germany as 
elsewhere; but at that time they had not 
even been heard of in the remote town 
where I was sojourning. 

Being much exercised in my mind as 
to the discomfort of the servants’ meals, I 
bought them tablecloths, and had a table 
and some chairs placed in a small room 
near the kitchen, where I begged them to 
sit down to a cleanly-spread table, taking 
their food at one time, with bread and 
salt and the etceteras comfortably arranged. 
They suffered the tablecloths to be pre- 
sented to them with a sort of stolid apathy, 
but evidently considered I was endeavor- 
ing to tyrannise over them and unduly ex- 
ercise my authority. ‘The very next day, 
looking by chance into the kitchen, I saw 
the man-servant seated on the wood-bas- 
ket, eating his mess of pottage out of the 
earthenware porringer in which it had 
been cooked, whilst the maids’ empty 
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plates stood in sloppy disorder, one on 
the window-sill, with a pewter, the other 
on the table with a wooden spoon. There 
was no carpet in the kitchen, a brick floor, 
and only one wooden chair by way of fur- 
niture, but they persistently resisted all 
my attempts to make them comfortable, 
replying doggedly, ‘Wir sind es nicht ge- 
wohnt,’ and ridiculing my well-meant 
efforts to their acquaintances above and 
below stairs as part of the stupidity and 
fussiness of the foreigner. 

A German servant has no sort of train- 
ing for service, and has therefore no method 
or routine in her work. Every mistress 
of a household will understand my mean- 
ing when it is explained, that a young girl, 
having served in four or five different 
houses, will have done so in a different 
capacity in each. She will have been 
nursemaid, maid of all work, cook and 
housemaid, sewing maid, and consequent- 
ly a Jill of all trades and mistress of none. 
Every servant on entering service is pro- 
vided with a Dienstbuch, dealt out to her 
by the police authorities, and she has to 
announce herself at the police office every 
time she changes her situation. In this 


Dienstbuch are registered her name and 
age, and native place, and on each page 


is a printed formula, which the mistress 
she is leaving is obliged to fill up, as to 
her cleanliness, industry, honesty, moral 
conduct, sobriety, &c., as well as the 
reason of her leaving her situation, the 
date on which she entered, and that on 
which she left it. At a first glance these 
books would appear to be most admirable 
institutions, but in fact, they are utterly 
worthless. Few mistresses care to be in- 
volved in the toil and trouble of bringing 
home any special charge, and if a lady 
cannot substantiate her accusations, she 
lays herself open to an action for defama- 
tion of character. Then again, a certain 
sort of feeble philanthropy leads one to 
shirk ‘taking the bread out of a girl’s 
mouth,’ never considering whether one is 
justified in rendering a whole family mise- 
rable in order to supply the young woman 
with the staff of life, which we have our- 
selves found it impossible to afford her 
any longer—and again, the disastrous 
system of rambling, slipshod gossip that 
is carried on between mistress and maid, 
whilst the potatoes are being peeled and 
the carrots scraped, breeds a familiarity 
that is apt to turn to contempt in the infe- 
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rior mind, and is destructive‘of anything 
like truthfulness or independence on the 
part of the mistress in these matters. All 
the morning the lady potters in and out 
of the kitchen, and between lifting the 
saucepan lids and deploring the scarcity 
of eggs and the dearness of butter, many 
little confidences are likely to pass. 
Christina has heard from Johanna this or 
that about the Frau Majorinn So-and-So ; 
and Jette told Dorette at market that it 
was quite certain that the Herr General 
had beaten the Frau Generalin black and 
blue last night; perhaps the Frau Gene- 
ralin was not such an angel as she would 
have the world suppose ; still, one mustn’t 
believe all the people said, for there were 
plenty of malicious tongues about, but 
could the gniidige Frau ever have believed 
that the Frau Geheimriithin could have 
treated her daughter’s Briiutigam as she 
has done? And so their talk flows on; 
the maid repeating the miserable tittle- 
tattle of the women of her class; the mis- 
tress helping the scandal further in the 
coffee-parties to which it is her custom to 
resort of an afternoon. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not to be expected that 
much candor will characterise the mistress’s 
estimate of her maid. Just as she has lis- 
tened to tittle about others, others will 
listen to tattle about her; and if she has 
not been above carrying contemptible 
gossip from house to house, she will not 
expect a more magnanimous forbearance ; 
and thus a network of ignoble gossip and 
petty scandal is woven about ‘society,’ 
and covers it with an invisible, poisonous 
web. 

In ordinary German households only 
one servant is kept. If there are children 
there will be a nursemaid; and if peren- 
nial babes flourish, there will be also that 
disastrous institution, an Amme, a disgrace 
alike to the lady and the legislator; but of 
this more anon. If the household be that 
of a military man (and nine out of ten of 
your acquaintances wear uniform), there 
will be an orderly, who helps with the 
rougher work, such as the hewing of wood 
and drawing of water, but as a rule he 
will have no livery, but rather fulfil the 
necessary duties of ‘odd man’ about the 
household, departing when his work is 
over to his other avocations. In engaging 
a servant you will find that she invariably 
bargains for her ‘Sunday out.’ She be- 
longs to a Ardauzchen, or club; and it will 
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be her privilege to depart early on Sun- 
day afternoons to the coffee-garden where 
the festive meeting is held. Of church- 
going there is, in Protestant Germany, no 
question; but of much dancing during 
Sunday afternoons with the ‘ Brautigam’ 
of the moment, there can be no evasion. 
This is a matter of custom and right to 
which it would be useless folly to demur. 
Of ‘walking-out’ nothing much is said. 
At seven o'clock a servant’s work is con- 
sidered to be finished. [It is then her pri- 
vilege to take her stand in some convenient 
corner of the garden, or under the forte- 
cochére, and there, stocking in hand, to 
finish the day with gossip and flirtation. 
Thus the custom of lounging in door- 
ways makes locomotion far afield a work 
of supererogation, nor will the click of 
knitting-needles nor the clack of tongues 
be pretermitted, even though the master 
and mistress pass by that way. From 
Easter to Michaelmas your servants will 
thus stand; and however distasteful the 
custom or exasperating the rite to their 
employers, it would be useless to attempt 
to suppress it. It is their ‘custom, and 
they will.’ For stolid, heavy, unemotional 


sticking to their rights, for an inelastic 


temperament, and an unyielding selfish- 
ness, German servants are, perhaps, unri- 
valled in Europe. 

Formerly (I am not speaking of so very 
many years ago)a servant almost invariably 
wore the ‘ Tracht,’ or costume of her coun- 
try or district. I was delighted in the 
first German town where I sojourned with 
the trim, picturesque maid-servants, all 
wearing bright-colored petticoats, black 
jackets, and caps of lace and muslin, per- 
fect marvels of whiteness and clear-starch- 
ing, tied beneath the coils of shining hair 
in a miraculous bow; whilst their tidy 
baskets and umbrellas, substantial shoes 
and knitted stockings, their bright earrings 
and buckles, gave them an appearance of 
homely smartness that was pleasant to the 
eye. Who does not regret that neat’ bo- 
dice and homespun petticoat, the arrow 
fastening the plaits, the little coquettish 
pointed cap of black ribbon, with its broad 
streamers, those silver buckles and Afieder 
ornaments, which formerly marked the 
distinction of classes, and that certainly 
not to the disadvantage of the maids? 
Now the ambition of every country girl is 
to go stddtisch, or ‘townly’ dressed; to 
ape, that is (as, alas! with us), in inferior 
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material the apparel of her betters, so that 
the bright, tidy national costumes have 
disappeared with alarming rapidity out 
of German households, vice vulgar finery 
and dingy frippery promoted. The con- 
sequences are unpleasant; the servants 
make themselves ‘smart’ like their mis- 
tresses for the afternoon, but it is with 
an unsatisfactory smartness, depending 
more on plaits and pomatum than upon 
cleanliness and freshness of attire. The 
outside of the cup and the platter may but 
be clean enough for those who are content 
to take things on the surface; but even 
then, in the best houses the demure 
smartness of fresh print gowns, tidy caps, 
white linen collars and cuffs, and pretty 
white aprons, is unknown; and I have 
often seen a lady’s maid come into her 
mistress’s presence at one o’clock in the 
day in list slippers, hair undressed, a cap 
anything but coquettish, a coarse loose 
jacket, and a colored apron, far from 
clean. You will see the same damsel go- 
ing to her ball on Sunday in the wreath of 
flowers and muslin dress, which are indis- 
pensable to her enjoyment; but these 
doubtful glories are reserved for important 
occasions (in which you have no part) 
and for the young man who pays for the 
lemonade. 

As a rule in Germany, the servants. 
change their situations only at quarter-day, 
and though now and again some spirited 
damsel may take the mors aux dents and 
summarily depart, the rule is generally ob- 
served; so that the mistress who has been 
made miserable at Christmas has to endure: 
the maid’s presence until Easter, when 
quarter-day strikes the order for release,. 
and the unwilling, incompetent, dirty, or 
disobedient ‘ help’ carries herself off. Un- 
der such circumstances it is not to be won- 
dered at if the ‘ways’ of domestic life are 
not paths of flowers. And even should 
you assert your independence, and, throw- 
ing off custom’s thrall, refuse to be annoy- 
ed by the presence of a rebellious member 
of your household, you will scarcely find 
yourself any better off, since there will be 
no disengaged damsels ready to take the 
rebel’s place. This being the case, you 
had better bide your time until quarter- 
day shall sanction the welcome change.. 
As a rule, there is a great disinclination to 
leave a good place at Christmas. Be- 
tween two stools it is difficult not to fall to, 
the ground, and the out-going and in-com- 
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ing maid is neither welcomed with, nor 
sped by, parting gifts. The wages of an 
ordinary female servant vary from three 
to five pounds a year, seldom passing the 
limit, unless in the larger towns, of six 
pounds; therefore Christmas gifts form an 
important item in their receipts. These, 
of course, vary according to the resources 
of the family; but in the most modest 
household the maid-of-all-work will receive 
not less than a thaler, a neat gown, some 
unbleached linen, a pound of coffee, and 
minor gifts in the shape of Pfeffer and 
Honigkuchen, a comforter, a pair of gloves, 
orashawl. In larger establishments the 
Trinkgelder will be on a more liberal scale: 
two or three thalers each for the women, 
and four or five for the men, and the gifts 
in kind of ‘a proportionately better qua- 
lity. At the greater and lesser fair (festi- 
vals which take place in most towns twice 
yearly) your servants will expect at least a 
thaler, to be spent in fairings, and it is cus- 
tomary to give that sum, or more, if you 
are liberally inclined, to the nurse who 
comes to tell you that your last infant has 
cut its first tooth. Servants, both men and 
maids, only consider the engagement to 
enter your service binding if you give 
them what is called Handgeld (the custo- 
mary thaler), as a pledge that on your 
part it is a 4ond-fide transaction. 

In almost everything domestics are al- 
lowanced, provisions (not stores only) be- 
ing kept under strict lock and key, and 
doled out from meal to meal according 
to want or necessity by the indefatiga- 
ble Hausfrau. So much bread and so 
much butter is allowed, or board wages 
are given, so that the servants are inde- 
pendent in all smaller matters of the family 
food. In dourgeois families, where a cer- 
tain national fare is the order of the day, 
masters and servants consume their //aws- 
mannskost in friendly unison; but in bet- 
ter class households, where three or four 
domestics are kept, and somewhat of the 
French and English cuisines enter into 
competition with the German, an entirely 
separate table is a necessary evil. There 
is no eating of cold joints, no consuming 
of made dishes which have already done 
duty upstairs; the appointed dinner and 
supper for every day in the week is strictly 
adhered to, and any attempt to interfere 
with the gastronomic rights of the Dienst- 
.Jeute would cause rebellion in the kitchen. 

Being ignorant of ‘many of the more 
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occult matters of housekeeping, I asked a 
friend to give me some safe rules by which 
to guide my household, and on which to 
frame my code of domestic laws. She 
supplied me with those I quote below, by 
which, she told me, she had conducted 
her establishment for years. I should pre- 
mise the quotation by saying that the fam- 
ily consisted of herself and husband, two 
children, a governess, lady’s maid, cook, 
housemaid, and man-servant. Her hus- 
band holding a high position at court, car- 
riages and coachmen were always at his 
command. 


Rules.— Allow your servants four thalers 
(12s.) yearly for coffee and sugar, one 
thaler (3s.) for each fair, and at least the 
same as a Christmas-box. ‘Twice a weel 
fresh meat for dinner, on the other days 
the soup meat from which your soup has 
been made, with vegetables, potatoes, 
pickled cabbage, &c. For supper, soups 
either of oatmeal, flour, rice, Gries or 
Griitze, &c. If boiled with milk, no 
sugar is allowed’; if with water, a little will 
be required. Tea being drunk in our 
house, according to English fashion, on 
Sunday and Thursday, they have what is 
left in our teapot, with the addition of 
two lumps of sugar and two white rolls 
each. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days supper consists of some kind of soup 
as above, and one roll of bread. ‘Tues- 
day, potatoes, with herring or mustard 
sauces, Saturday, pancakes and salad. 
If pancakes are made one egg is allowed 
for each person. If rice and milk is 
cooked for servants, half a pint of milk 
and a teacupful of rice is allowed for each 
person. I see that the dripping from all 
joints is melted down, clarified, and put 
into jars; it is used for all servants’ vege- 
tables, frying, and basting. White beans, 
lentils, dried apples, pears and plums are 
used for servants’ vegetables. If washing 
is done at home, allow half-a-pound of 
soap for each well piled up basket of 
linen. If wood is burnt in the stoves the 
ashes must be carefully collected to make 
Lauge forthe wash. A laundress gets 17} 
silber-groschen the first day (not quite 
two shillings) and 15 silber-groschen for 
the following days. She comes at four in’ 
the morning; her dinner and supper 
are brought to her, coffee and white 
bread are allowed her, one ounce of 
coffee and six lumps of sugar, per diem. 
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A charwoman gets 7} silber-groschen 
the day; a mender 5 silber-groschen. 

It is only fair to add that prices may 
have risen since the late war, and I can 
fancy a fair young English woman turning 
up her nose in disgust at these mean de- 
tails, and setting down the so-called ‘lady’ 
as a frumpish fussy old woman. She was, 
on the contrary, a very lovely person, 
giving brilliant balls and recherché din- 
ners, and drawing an income of a thou- 
sand a year, independent of her husband, 
from her English property. To me, I 
confess, all this detailed domesticity ap- 
peared little less than a waste of life. I 
ventured even to say so to her, complain- 
ing that the German ladies did the cook- 
ing whilst the servants only cleaned the 
pots and pans. She agreed that the so- 
called ‘cooks,’ were miserably ignorant, 
but went on to say that a German ser- 
vant who never saw her mistress in the 
kitchen would soon despise her as a bad 
Hausfrau and would probably begin a 
system of thieving, under the impression 
that her mistress was so rich it did not 
matter, or so stupid she would not dis- 
cover it. 

A housekeeper in Germany is called a 
‘Mamselle,’ no matter whether. wife, 
widow, or maid, and in large households 
she will have the control of what is con- 
sumed and will of course save the mis- 
tress much trouble and fatigue. 

Every servant is expected to wash her 
own clothes, and those of the family, 
ither with or without assistance: a cus- 
tom which leads to an economy in mat- 
ters of cleanliness, distressing to more 
senses than one. It is the pride of many 
a German Hausfrau to boast that she has 
a ‘wash’ only twice a year: this announ- 
ces great hoards of linen, and is intended 
to strike awe and admiration into your 
soul. ‘To every reflecting person so dis- 
gusting a custom is calculated to inspire 
feelings of horror at the accumulation of 
unhealthiness and unpleasantness which 
(without entering more fully into the 
subject) must be the necessary conse- 
quences of so nasty a practice. In my 
time it was considered frivolous, as well as 
shabby, to send your clothes to the week- 
ly wash; implied that you had only a 
change of linen, and had not been bred in 
thrifty ways. Servants cannot, of course, 
even by the utmost economy in cleanli- 
ness and the strictest devotion to dirt, 
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make their clothes last them for six months ; 
but no provision is made for their doing 
their laundry work, and, when it has to be 
done, they accomplish it without a mur- 
mur by rising two or three hours earlier in 
the morning, and pursuing their labors 
into the night. 

In most houses a so-called ‘ Wasch- 
kammer’ is provided, the floor and walls 
being of concrete, so that rats and mice 
cannot penetrate, and the windows in the 
roof so arranged as to permit of a current 
of air; but even with these precautions 
the custom of hoarding quantities of 
soiled linen is one that cannot be too 
severely condemned. 

A German girl continues to be a maid- 
of-all-work, until circumstances elevate 
her to a higher position. She becomes a 
mother, and this opens a fresh career to 
her as an Amme (wet-nurse). Her lines 
will thenceforward fall in pleasant places. 
It is extremely rare for a German lady to 
nourish herown child. Itis a startling fact, 
but a fact nevertheless, that during seven 
years’ residence in Germany, I only knew 
two gentlewomen who had accomplished 
this natural duty. In the one case my 
friend, a still beautiful woman of five-and- 
forty, had had twelve children; in the 
other, the son and daughter were already 
grown up, and the matter was mentioned 
amongst other ofabi/ia connected with 
their mother’s history. 

Thus an Amme is a person of consider- 
ation. No disgrace or loss of character is 
attached to the irregularity of conduct 
which often is the origin of her promo- 
tion to a higher sphere. Her wages are 
quadrupled; her fare by comparison is 
sumptuous; she can never be scolded ; 
she is called upon to fulfil but one duty, 
namely that which nature has imposed 
upon the mother, and which the mother 
delegates to her. In rich and noble 
families the Amme forms part of the pomp 
and circumstance of the house. She 
(probably) alone of all the serving women 
will wear her peasant’s dress, and with a 
singular sort of coquetry her mistress will 
see that the smartest silver shoe-buckles 
and Mieder ornaments, the brightest scar- 
let cloth, the trimmest cap and bodice are 
hers; and when she carries her charge 
through the public gardens, or is driven 
abroad for an airing, she will ait act more 
notice, and receive more admiration, than 
equipage, lady, horses, and infant all put 
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together. In ordinary households this 
luxury of costume cannot be carried out; 
but still, amidst simpler details, the occu- 
pation isso much more remunerative than 
ordinary service, that one can scarcely be 
surprised if plenty of women are found 
ready and willing to follow the trade. 
With them the child is only a means to an 
end, with the lady it is an end without the 
means, and so the peasant woman comes 
to the front, and the little balance of irreg- 
ularity in nature is struck. 

Marriage amongst the lower orders in 
Germany is cumbered about with so many 
restrictions and conditions, that it has 
come to be looked upon almost as an im- 
possibility. I remember once hearing a 
lively discussion on this very subject, in a 
northern duchy, where emigration, cho- 
lera, and the impossibility of marriage 
amongst the laboring classes had more 
than decimated the population. The har- 
vest lay that year rotting in the fields, and 
there was no hand to reap or garner in 
the golden grain. Let the ladies and the 
legislators look to it. The neglected 
peasant offspring cannot bring the same 
fibre to his work as though care and com- 
fort had been his; and it certainly seems 
a false political economy which restricts 
marriage lest pauper families should come 
upon ‘the parish,’ and yet cannot prevent 
the migration, by thousands, of tillers of 
the soil, with their illegitimate offspring. 
But to return to our sheep. 

My first German housemaid was a girl 
of twenty, born and bred on the estate 
where I was at that time staying. She 
was engaged for me by a relative, who 
congratulated me on the acquisition. 
She had been with me a few days when, 
going into the nursery, I found her talk- 
ing to a little boy and girl. She pushed 
them forward, saying pleasantly, ‘ Wish 
the lady good morning,’ and adding by 
way of explanation, smiling up at me with 
unembarrassed friendliness all the time, 
‘That is my boy and girl.’ Forthwith I 
rushed to my relative. ‘You did not tell 
me Elspeth was married,’ I said. ‘ Mar- 
ried? Who told you so? Nothing of 
the kind.’—‘ But I assure you she is; I 
have just seen her two children.’ ‘Cela 
n’empéche pas,’ she said, parodying the 
words of a greater personage than herself; 
and then she proceeded to enlighten me. 
‘Was willst Du?’ she asked in conclusion. 
‘Marriage is the exception, not the rule, 
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amongst people of this sort. It will make 
her all the kinder to your child, that she 
is a mother herself.” The situation was 
new to me, and I could not accustom 
myself readily to it; but Elspeth went on 
calmly talking of her unge and her 
Madchen, and only left my service when 
I quitted that part of Germany, and she 
did not care to leave her offspring behind. 
A long train of Elspeths followed her; 
the circumstances only varying in degree, 
not in kind; the first intimation I had of 
them often being after this fashion: ‘ If 
the Frau Griifin has done with that pe- 
lisse, it will just fit my youngest,’ or, 
‘ My second boy would be glad of those 
socks,’ and so on. I never got anyone to 
be in the least surprised, sympathetic, in- 
dignant, hurt, or otherwise emotional on 
the subject. German ladies take all this, 
as, indeed, to do them justice, they take 
most things, very philosophically. It was 
the custom, Ldndlich sittlich. ‘That 
which precedent has consecrated let no 
man (or woman) cavil at. It had its 
conveniences, ‘1 partly agree with what 
you say,’ a friend once replied, to whom I 
had been airing my grievances; ‘but I 
was always particular that my Amme had 
only one Brautigam’.* There was a ring 
of high virtue in this, which suggested 
complications undreamt of in my philoso- 
phy, and thenceforth I thought it as well 
to shut my eyes and ears, and pass by on 
the other side of the inevitable. Vague 
misgivings were at least better than de- 
tailed statistics. 

Let us now turn to the Chasseur. We 
are unacquainted in England with this re- 
splendent individual, whose cocked hat 
out-cocks and out-plumes that of a gene- 
ral officer, and whose be-frogged and be- 
laced attire is of so military a character, 
that involuntarily one straightens the dor- 
sal vertebrae and expands the chest in his 
martial presence. He is, as it were, the 
body-guard of his master, sits upon the 
box of the carriage, springs down when 
his lord alights, stands behind his chair at 
dinner, loads his gun at the battue, carves 
the roast, looks to the wine, keeps an ac- 
count of the heads of game, polishes the 
firc-arms, and adds lustre and dignity to 
the establishment. 


* Braut and Briutigam are only used for 


betrothed persons. From the hour of her 
marriage a woman is no longer a bride in 
Germany. 
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Of the German Xe//ner not much need 
be said. He does not belong to home 
life, and every traveller knows his quick- 
ness, his good-humor, his marvellous 
capacity for carrying fifty-two wine-glasses 
and three hundred and sixty-five plates at 
atime. He is an ubiquitous being, and 
Ubi bene, ibi patria is his motto. You 


find him in Rome, in New York, in Lon- 
don, in Constantinople, in St. Petersburg, 
in San Francisco, at Athens; and he is 
always the same: always ready, always 
cheerful, always 
always—unmistakably 


obliging, always in a 
hurry, and Ger- 
man. 

There remain but the irregular corps of 
Dienstmdnner and Botenfrauen to be dis- 
posed of. 

In most towns a bureau for Dienst- 
miinner is to be found. These men wear 
a blouse and a badge. ‘They will carry a 
bouquet or a barrel of beer for you; they 
have a regular tariff, and on your engag- 
ing them, present you with a little ticket, 
which you keep in case of disagreement. 
Should such arise, you make your com- 
plaint to the chef, who sits in his bureau, 
surrounded by his unemployed regiment ; 
the affair is adjusted, the culprit repri- 
manded, the fault is entered in a book, 
and another man will be told off in your 
service. For a lady shopping, who wants 
all her parcels quickly, there is no better 
plan than to take a Dienstmann, and col- 
lect them from shop to shop; he will 
carry them home for her, and save her 
the expense of a carriage, or the annoy- 
ance of sending a servant for the thirty- 
nine articles, since no German tradesman 
dreams of despatching his parcels himself; 
so soon as you have bought the goods 
they are your property, and it is your 
concern to fetch them. This the useful 
Dienstmann does for a few pence. 

The Botenfrau is a creature to be im- 
mortalised by grateful hearts. You are, 
for instance, spending two or three 
months in the mountains; the nearest 
town is ten, twenty, five and twenty miles 
off. The villages produce nothing but 
children, pigs, and black bread. The 
Botenfrau steps in, a humble goddess out 
ofa machine. She sets off with her deep 
basket on her back, her weather-beaten 
face tied up in a shawl, her petticoats 
short, her shoes thick, and a large piece 
of oiled-cloth rolled up for the protection 
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of her purchases, should rainy weather 
supervene. You have written a list for 
her, and she goes off at a swinging trot. 
She will, if railways can help her, take a 
third-class ticket for some part of her 
journey, but if, as is more often the case, 
the shorter way be to walk, she accom- 
plishes her twenty, five and twenty, thirty 
miles, and returns to you in the evening 
with your volume of Tauchnitz, your silk 
and wool matched, the boots you had 
sent to be mended, a pound of tea, your 
favorite tonic; and for this you give her a 
few pence, and receive in return thanks, 
a pleasant smile, and the last pieces of 
gossip from the town. 

But space warns me that I must close. 

Had our poet been born in the land of 
which I speak, he would never have writ- 
ten that line about the ‘neat-handed 
Phillis ;?> neat-handed Phillises appearing 
to bear no part in the scheme of creation 
as regards the Fatherland. ‘Their wage is 
low, but, after a long experience, I doubt 
whether any lowness of wage can com- 
pensate for the defects of which I have 
spoken. Our neat housemaids, nice 
nurses, trim parlor-maids, and capable 
cooks may cost a good deal; but we 
have something for our money. They 
do not jar upon our esthetic feelings by 
their want of polish, uncouth manners, 
and pig-headed obstinacy. They have 
been trained in the traditions of service, 
and their bearing is seemly. No doubt a 
wide margin for improvement is still left, 
and, just because there are differences to 
be adjusted, a glimpse at foreign domes- 
tic life may not be without interest to 
Englishwomen. 

As for the German Hausfrau, she must, 
I think, feel envious sometimes at the 
blissful ideal suggested by those curt sen- 
tences of the Roman centurion, whose 
boast it was that he said to one, ‘ go,’ and 
he went, and to another ‘ come,’ and he 
came, and to his servant ‘ do this,’ and he 
did it. To say to a German servant 
‘come’ is like pulling a pig by its tail; 
she will immediately rush in a contrary 
direction. And be sure that, though you 
may have said to her, ‘do this’ three 
hundred and sixty-four times during the 
year, if you omit to say it the three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth, she will be certain, as 
Dickens said, ‘to find a way how Nor to 
do it.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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In lately telling the ‘Story of the Se- 
tons,’ it was mentioned that a younger 
son of this ancient family adopted by 
marriage the surname of Gordon, and 
became progenitor of the dukes with 
that title. The person in question was 
Alexander Seton, who flourished at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
speedily rose to eminence. ‘The Gor- 
dons originally belonged to the south of 
Scotland. The marriage of Alexander 
Seton with the heiress of the family led 
to a migration northwards. Under the 
surname of Seton-Gordon, Alexander 
got a grant of Strathbogie, and other 
lands on the border of the Highlands, 
and his eldest son, also called Alexan- 
der, was created Earl of Huntly, with 
limitation to his heirs-male by his third 
wife. History speaks of the earl as an 
ambitious and rather troublesome per- 
son, often at feud, and, as a laird, not 
very scrupulous in ‘brizzing yont,’ 
which in plain English signifies pressing 
beyond thge boundaries of your proper- 
ty, and forcibly taking possession of the 
lands of your neighbors—an inexpensive 
process of enlarging estates, not at all 
uncommon in old times. The Highland 
border was eminently adapted for carry- 
ing out such a cheap process of ‘acquisi- 
tion; for there were various broken 
clans—tribes who, having lost their 
chief, had nobody to guide or protect 
them, and so were easily dealt with, and 
could, in short, be robbed with impuni- 
ty. It may even have happened, that 
the poor people, who were treated in 
this unceremorious fashion were glad to 
be taken possession of by so masterfula 
neighbor, in order to be protected from 
violence, and reinstated as members of 
a well-recognized clan. 

With these facilities, the first Earl of 
Huntly ‘ brizzed yont’ to some purpose. 
Enlarging his domains, he became so 
potent as to be appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom; while in testi- 
mony of his power, which few dared to 
challenge, he was familiarly spoken of as 
the ‘Cock of the North.” As another 
step in family aggrandizement, George, 
second Earl of Huntly, was married, in 
1460, to Joanna, third daughter of that 
accomplished monarch, James I., king 


of Scots. There was a further expan- 
sion in the family fortune by the mar- 
riage of the second son of George with 
Elizabeth, the sister and sole inheritrix 
of the ninth Earl of Sutherland, where- 
by the surname of Gordon was intro- 
duced into that noble family (about 
1512). In his stronghold, the castle of 
Strathbogie, the Earl of Huntly’s style 
of living was on a scale even beyond 
that of royalty. Passing on to the reign 
of Queen Mary, George, fourth Earl of 
Huntly, was so powerful and unscrupu- 
lous as to be a terror to the state. En- 
riched at the Reformation by the plun- 
der of the cathedral church of Aber- 
deen, and affecting to be ill-used in re- 
lation to some of his acquisitions, he had 
the audacity to put himself at the head 
of a force, with a view to seize the queen 
and her half-brother, the Earl of Mur- 
ray, when on a royal progress in the 
north in 1562. In this instance, he 
went a step too far. A battle took place 
at Corrichie, some fifteen or sixteen 
miles from Aberdeen, and it was fatal 
to Huntly. He was killed, and his ti- 
tles and estates were forfeited; while 
Sir John Gordon, his fourth son, was 
convicted of treason, and beheaded. It 
gives one a curious idea of the times to 
know that, at the instance of Murray, 
the queen attended the public execution 
of the unhappy youth, notwithstanding 
that he had been a favorite at court, and 
humored with the notion that he might 
aspire to be Mary’s husband. 

Here was seemingly an end to the 
Huntly family, so far as social position 
was concerned. George, the representa- 
tive of the ruined House, was a wander- 
ing fugitive. By a strange turn in the 
wheel of fortune, he was restored to the 
honors of his family, and partially to the 
possession of the forfeited estates. The 
reasons for this change in affairs had 
something to do with the insecure posi- 
tion into which Mary was brouglit in re- 
lation to her more powerful subjects. 
She had married Darnley in July 1565, 
and was at feud with Murray and other 
discontented noblemen. Friends _re- 
quired to be raised up, and in despera- 
tion, Huntly was brought into requisi- 
tion. 
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Lady Jean Gordon, who was destined 
to take an important part in the history 
of the period, now comes upon the 
scene. She was daughter of George, 
the fourth earl, and sister of the restored 
Huntly. Being only twenty-one years 
of age, she could be turned to advan- 
tage by marrying the Earl of Bothwell, 
in whom, from his dash and fearlessness, 
the queen had vivid expectations of sup- 
port. Lady jean had no particular ob- 
jection to the alliance; but there was a 
far-off family connection, and, accord- 
ing to the customary usage, it would be 
necessary to procure a dispensation 
from the pope to allow the marriage to 
be validly performed. Why any such 
dispensation should have been thought 
of, is by no means intelligible. By the 
overturn at the Reformation settlement, 
the canon law and the old ecclesiastical 
system had been abolished. The busi- 
ness of the church courts had been 
transferred to lay commissaries, by 
whose successors, until this day, the 
forms of process connected with wills 
and probates are administered. Yet, 
from an inveteracy of feeling, and to 
save any chance of future challenge—for 
no one could tell how things might drift 
back to the old arrangements—it was 
customary, in cases of this kind, still to 
rely on the good offices of the dispos- 
sessed archbishops, and the assent of 
their superior the pope. 

Right or wrong—absurd as it now 
seems to be—the dispensation was pro- 
cured from the pope, through the agency 
of his legate, Archbishop John Hamil- 
ton of St. Andrews, for the marriage of 
Lady Jean Gordon with Bothwell. The 
alliance accordingly took place; and we 
should never have heard more about it, 
but for the marriage of Mary with Darn- 
ley. History informs us of that disastrous 
connection. Within the short space of 
two years, Rizzio was assassinated, Ma- 
ry’s son, James, was born, Darnley was 
murdered, and Mary was carried off and 
married by his murderer, Bothwell—a 
rapid succession of momentous events. 
What, however, of Lady Jean Gordon? 
How did Bothwell contrive to shake 
himself clear of her, so as to marry an- 
other? ‘This waseffected by a trick, re- 
garding which, after an interval of three 
hundred years, we have only now got at 
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the truth. We may go back a little in 
the narrative. 

Bothwell, according to all testimony, 
was an unprincipled spendthrift and 
scoundrel, and Mary’s infatuated attach- 
ment to him seems to be one of the odd- 
est things we read of out of the realms 
of romance. ‘That she knew he had ta- 
ken the chief part in ridding her of 
Darnley, is matter of historical dispute. 
Huntly, however, was largely concerned 
in the transaction. For the selfish rea- 
son of getting the entire family property 
restored, he became a participator in the 
murder. What throws a certain gro- 
tesque character over the horrible affair 
is, that the desolate building at the Kirk 
of Field in which Darnley was blown 
up, was pompously adorned with hang- 
ings, carpets, and other trappings, the 
plunder of the cathedral of Aberdeen, 
which had been carried off from the cas- 
tle of Strathbogie after the fall of the 
Huntlys. All this splendid upholstery 
was blown into the air, at two o’clock in 
the morning of the roth February 1567 
—the people of Edinburgh being roused 
from their slumbers by the terrific 
crash.* Huntly was not unrewarded. 
He was put in possession of a large por- 
tion of the old domains of his family. 
In some sense, this was an act of grati- 
tude for favors to come. It was expect- 
ed that the earl would win over his sis- 
ter, Lady Jean, to the scheme of a di- 
vorce from Bothwell. 

The exact nature of Bothwell’s pro- 
pinquity to the Huntly family is no- 
where satisfactorily explained. Accord- 
ing to one authority, Lady Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of George, second 


* Whether Darnley was killed by the explo- 
sion or previously murdered, is not quite 
clear. His body, bearing marks of violence, 
was found underatree in the adjoining gar- 
den. The house in which he lodged was in- 
side and close to the old city wall, near the 
north corner of the present South Bridge 
Street and Drummond Street. A full account 
of the shocking event—with collateral circum- 
stances, including the bringing of bags of 
gunpowder on horseback from Holyrood, and 
the buying of ‘six halfpenny candles from 
Geordie Burns’s wife in the Cowgate,’ to give 
light during the operations—will be found in 
Burton’s //istory of Scotland, second edition, 
vol. iv.: a work to be commended for its co- 
pious details, accuracy, and erudition, recent- 
ly published. 
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Earl of Huntly, became by marriage 
Countess of Bothwell, and from her, in 
regular succession by three removes,was 
descended James Hepburn, fourth Earl 
of Bothwell. This, however, does not 
agree with the account given in the ge- 
nerally accurate Peerage of Sir Robert 
Douglas. All we can really understand 
is, that Bothwell was related to the 
Huntly family by several removes—a 
degree of consanguinity which would, in 
the present day, be no barrier to inter- 
marriage. Bothwell was born about the 
year 1535, and succeeded his father in 
1556. ‘Though turbulent and profligate 
im his habits, and plain, if not repulsive, 
in features, he artfully managed to have 
honors heaped upon him, as if morally 
and physically he had been a paragon of 
excellence. He was created Lord High 
Admiral of Scotland, sole Warden of the 
Scottish Marches, Governor of the cas- 
tles of Dunbar and Edinburgh, and re- 
ceived extensive grants of lands in East 
Lothian and elsewhere. His marriage 
with Lady Jean Gordon gave him an- 
other lift onwards, for her ancestor, 
George, second Earl of Huntly, as has 
been told, married a daughter of James 
I.; and thus by birth and alliance he 
claimed connection with the royal fami- 
ly. As regards the dispensation for his 
marriage with Lady Jean, it has been 
long a subject of grave dispute. Some 
historians have averred that there was 
no such dispensation; some have had 
doubts on the point; while others, 
though on obscure grounds, have main- 
tained that the dispensation was validly 
executed. A mysterious question is now 
happily solved. 

A short time ago, Dr. John Stuart, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 


‘of Scotland, while engaged in examining 


documents in the charter-room at Dun- 
robin, for the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, had the good fortune to 
bring to light the original Dispensation 
for the marriage of James, Earl of Both- 
well, with Lady Jean Gordon. In a 
volume just published under the title of 
A Lost Chapter in the History of Mary 
Queen of Scots Recovered, Dr. Stuart pre- 
sents a fac-simile of the dispensation. 
It is an instrument in Latin, issued by 
Archbishop John Hamilton of St. An- 
drews, as legate of the Holy See, and is 
dated February 17, 1566. In the same 
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volume is given a copy of the contract 
of the marriage. Among the parties 
who by their signatures assent to the al- 
liance, are the queen, who signs as ‘ Ma- 
rie R.;’ and Dame Elizabeth Keith, 
Countess of Huntly. THis honorable 
lady was so illiterate as not to be able to 
sign her name—a very common imper- 
fection among ladies of rank in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. To 
her ladyship’s signature are appended 
the words: ‘With my hand led on the 
pen be the lorde bischope of galloway.’ 
Another of the signatures is that of 
George Lord Seton, who was the friend 
and counsellor of Queen Mary, and who 
sacrificed everything in her cause. ‘The 
great interest of the queen in the affair 
is attested by her gift of a wedding-dress 
to the bride, consisting of ‘cloth of sil- 
ver, lined with taffeta.’ She also be- 
queathed to her a ‘coiff, garnished with 
rubies, pearls, and garnets.’ 

The marriage of Bothwell with Lady 
Jean took place in the Canongate 
Church on the 24th February 1566. 
Now commences the second act in the 
drama. Bothwell, after the murder of 
Darnley, February 10, 1567, wished to 
have Mary for a wife; but, to effect this 
object, means must be found to dissolve 
his marriage with Lady Jean. This lady 
had been so grossly maltreated, that 
there was abundant cause for procuring 
a divorce; but anotheg reason, likely to 
be more effectual, was resorted to. It 
was no less than that the marriage be- 
twixt Lady Jean and Bothwell had been 
effected without a dispensation, and was 
invalid, according to the canon law; 
that, legally, there had been no marriage 
at all. How Lady Jean, with the instru- 
ment of dispensation in her possession, 
should have lent herself to this decep- 
tion, is only explicable by two facts— 
her desire to be rid of Bothwell, and a 
wish to conciliate the queen, with a view 
to promote the interests of her brother, 
the Earl of Huntly. But still more ex- 
traordinary is the behavior of Arch- 
bishop John Hamilton. He had grant- 
ed the dispensation on the 17th Febru- 
ary 1566. Bothwell’s application to him 
for a declaration of nullity of the mar- 
riage, on the ground that there had been 
no dispensation, was initiated on the 
17th April 1567; and on the 7th of May 
following, the archbishop pronounced 
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his sentence, ‘that the marriage was ra- 
dically null, in respect that the parties 
were related to each other within the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity, and 
consequently were debarred from lawful 
marriage without a previous dispensation 
having been obtained.’ Historical lite- 
rature, we imagine, can scarcely produce 
a more scandalous instance of conniving 
with fraud. For John Hamilton, titular 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, there can be 
no excuse. He must henceforth be stig- 
matized as a wilful perverter of justice 
and time-server, a disgrace to his profes- 
sion. But for political or selfish ends, 
there was duplicity throughout. Lady 
Jean’s brother, the Earl of Huntly, was 
a consenting party to the annulling of 
the marriage, and thereafter he took a 
prominent part in a meeting of nobles to 
recommend Bothwell as a suitable hus- 
band for Mary. 

While the matter of the divorce was 
in hand, the queen, April 21, 1567, went 
to Stirling to visit her infant son. On 
her return, she was intercepted by Both- 
well, with a body of horse, on the way to 
Edinburgh, and carried by him to the 
castle of Dunbar, where she was detain- 
ed upwards of aweek. Instead of taking 
offence at this outrage, Mary, on the 
score of his eminent services to the 
state, gave a step in the peerage to Both- 
well, by creating him Duke of Orkney. 
Her ill-starred marriage with this worth- 
less personage took place on May 15, 
1567, little more than three months after 
the murder of Darnley. What ensues 
belongs to history. Shocked with Mary’s 
conduct, the people rose in insurrection. 
With Bothwell, she first sought refuge in 
Borthwick Castle. ‘That being an inse- 
cure stronghold, they retreated to the 
castle of Dunbar. ‘Thence, Mary ad- 
journed to Seton palace, while Bothwell 
tried to raise a defensive force. In the 
shelter of the grand old mansion of the 
Setons, she had a few days’ repose and 
recreation, one of the amusements pro- 
vided for her being ‘ shooting arrows at 
the butts.’ Then came the termination 
of her regal career. At Carberry Hill, 
on June 17, she surrendered herself to a 
confederated force, and, with ‘tears and 
kisses,’ bade farewell to her evil genius, 
Bothwell. She never saw him more. 
Their relationship as husband and wife 
lasted only a month and two days—a 
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troubled honeymoon, ending in despair 
and anguish. We need not follow her 
to her island prison, her flight to Eng- 
land, the cruel treatment she experienc- 
ed from Queen Elizabeth, and the tragi- 
cal conclusion of her life at Fotherin- 
gay, February 8, 1587. We may pity 
and deplore Mary’s sad fate, without ex- 
tenuating her errors. 

Let us now turn to Lady Jean Gor- 
don. Retaining the title of Countess of 
Bothwell, and endowed with a jointure 
from the Bothwell estates, she lived fora 
time in a suburb to the south of Edin- 
burgh—probably the Sciences, then a 
resort for retired persons of quality. 
Afterwards she went to reside with her 
brother, the Earl.of Huntly, at his castle 
of Strathbogie. ‘There she met Alexan- 
der, eleventh Earl of Sutherland, who, 
like herself, was by descent a Seton; her 
intimacy with him ripened into affection ; 
and the pair were married in 1573. At 
this time, Bothwell was still living; but 
he died not long afterwards. Stripped 
of honofs and estates, consigned to in- 
famy, he was suddenly plunged into the 
condition of a homeless and _ reckless 
desperado. A moral retribution had at 
length overtaken one of the worst men 
of whom we have any record in history. 
Having ruined the fortunes of the young 
and hapless Mary Stuart, he was, by a 
just Nemesis, ruined himself. He be- 
took himself to the profession of a pi- 
rate, in which he was: captured by Nor- 
wegians, and he flied mad in confine- 
ment, about 1576. It is not stated that 
Lady Jean regretted his decease. To 
Dunrobin, where she resided with her 
second husband, the Earl of Sutherland, 
she carried the dispensation which has 
been so much the subject of controver- 
sy. Deposited among the family ar- 
chives, there it lay unknown to any one 
until lately discovered by Dr. Stuart, 
who, by its publication, has done a ma- 
terial service to history. 

Alexander, Earl of Sutherland, died 
while still a young man, at Dunrobin, in 
1594, leaving his countess, Lady Jean, 
with a family _to engage her motherly at- 
tention. One of her sons was Sir Ro- 
bert Gordon, the historian of the House 
of Sutherland. To enable herself, as 
she said, to conduct with advantage the 
extensive estates for the benefit of her 
children, she took for third husband 
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Alexander Ogilvie of Boyne, who had 
been previously married to Mary Bea- 
ton, one of the queen’s ‘four Maries.’ 
In the excuse offered by Lady Jean for 
entering into this fresh matrimonial en- 
gagement she can hardly be considered 
to have done herself justice. She was 
what would now be called ‘a strong- 
minded woman,’ with good business 
qualities. Douglas speaks of her as ‘a 
woman of great prudence.’ During the 
last illness of the Earl of Sutherland, 
she managed all the affairs of the family, 
and such was her energy and enterprise, 
that she caused coal to be dug for, and 
established a manufactory of salt, at 
Brora. The opening of acoal-pit at the 
spot had been previously attempted, but 
relinquished. 

Lady Jean’s union with the Laird of 
Boyne lasted only a few years. At his 
decease, she remained permanently a 
widow. ‘Till her death, she continued to 
take an active share in the management 
of the Sutherland estates. Dr. Stuart 


embellishes his book with a portrait of 
this remarkable woman, which seems to 
have been executed when she was ad- 
vanced in years, and resembles the sober 


countenance of an aged nun. Till the 
last, she preserved the dispensation 
which had allied her to Bothwell, and 
there, as recently discovered, it continues 
at Dunrobin among the carefully pre- 
served muniments of the Sutherland 
family. Lady Jean lived till her eighty- 
fourth year. She quietly drew out ex- 
istence till the reign of Charles I., and 
died in May 1629. 

How much it is to be regretted that, 
with her wonderful power of observation, 
Lady Jean did not write a diary of her 
experiences from the reign of Mary till 
the rise of the troubles which issued in 
the Commonwealth! For all this, she 
was competent; but possibly she was 
too much engrossed in family affairs to 
think of writing down an account of 
passing events. In 1615, she had to 
mourn the loss of her eldest son, John, 
twelfth Earl of Sutherland. At his de- 
cease, he left a son, from whom, in di- 
rect descent, sprang William, the seven- 
teenth earl, who was destined to be the 
last of the family in the male (or Seton) 
line. His lordship had two children, 
daughters, Catherine and Elizabeth. An 
unlucky event deprived him of the elder 
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when she was about a year and a half 
old. One day, after dinner, on coming 
into the drawing room at Dunrobin, he, 
by way of frolic, held up the infant 
above his head, and, sad to say, let her 
accidentally fall, by which she received 
injuries from which she shortly died. 
In distress of mind at being the cause of 
his child’s death, his lordship became ill, 
languished, and died at Bath in June 
1776. From fatigue in having attended 
him on his deathbed, day and night, for 
three weeks, the countess, his widow, 
also died. Both were laid in one grave 
in the abbey church of Holyrood—a sa- 
crifice to affection, and an acute sense 
of duty, pathetically commemorated in 
lines by Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto: 
for ne’er did wedded love 

To one sad grave consign a lovelier pair, 

Of manners gentler, or of purer heart ! 
There now only survived the orphan 
child, Elizabeth, who was born at Leven 
Lodge, near Edinburgh, in May 1765, 
and was little more than six months old 
when the heritage of the Sutherland fami- 
ly devolved upon her, which, unhappily, 
became matter of contest. Her right to 
succeed was litigated by two male rela- 
tives; but after various proceedings, 
lasting over five years, Elizabeth’s title 
was sustained as springing in a clearly 
traced line from the first Earl of Suther- 
land, 1275, and that, on a previous occa- 
sion, a female had unchallenged inherit- 
ed the titles and estates. Popularly, the 
decision was deemed a triumph, and ex- 
traordinary rejoicings took place in con- 
sequence. 

The prudence, foresight, and vigor of 
character of Lady Jean Gordon were in- 
herited by the young Countess Eliza- 
beth. In 1779, she patriotically raised 
a regiment of a thousand men; and in 
1793 raised another regiment of fenci- 
bles, which is now known as the 93d 
Sutherland Highlanders. At the court 
of George III. (nearly a hundred years 
ago), the Countess Elizabeth, for her 
beauty and fine figure, was justly consi- 
dered to be a distinguished ornament. 
With her many estimable qualities, titles, 
and princely domain, her marriage could 
not but be brilliant. In 1785, the coun- 
tess was married to George Granville 
Leveson Gower, Marquis of Stafford; he 
was also heir of his uncle, Francis, the 
famed Duke of Bridgewater. The mar- 
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quis was created Duke of Sutherland in 
1833; after which date, the Countess 
Elizabeth was generally styled the Du- 
chess-Countess. She died in 1839. 

To some, it may seem strange that we 
should extend the story of Lady Jean 
beyond the period of her varied exis- 
tence. But in the institutions of Great 
Britain, a family with extensive posses- 
sions, and of historical note stretching 
over centuries, is a species of corpora- 
tion identifying the past with the present, 
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I pon’r like the British Matron. She 
is prejudiced, narrow-minded, intolerant, 
and egotistical. She rules her husband 
with a rod of iron; she gathers her chil- 
dren, like a hen, under her wings. She is 
a model of rigid virtue ; what Ceesar’s wife 
ought to have been, not only chaste, but 
above suspicion ; though, for that matter, 
she is generally so far ‘ flat, stale, and un- 
interesting,’ that it would be impossible 


for Scandal personified to imagine any- 


thing against her. She carries her impen- 
etrability as some carry their hearts—upon 
her sleeve. 

Yet not for a moment would I abolish 
or even subdue the British matron. The 
very harshness of the rigidity of her vir- 
tue, and the way in which she secures her 
chicks under her shielding wings, make 
her sacred. She is a bulwark of English 
morality ; and, spite of ever-recurring 
lapses, England is the most moral country 
in the world, and its women the most vir- 
tuous. Long may they remain so! for 
the prosperity of a country rests upon its 
morality, especially that of its women. 

At the same time a bulwark is nota 
pleasant thing when you examine it 
closely. It is hard, harsh, and angular. 
Admitting its utility one admits all, It is 
not large-hearted ; not made for generous 
impulses, but essentially to hold its own 
and repel attacks, It is not bland. and 
suave, like some bay, that receives with- 
out permitting the encroachments of the 
sea, which might, nevertheless, gain a steal- 
thy advantage were not the bulwark or 
breaker stationed at intervals as a correct- 
ive. It is not the cozy little inlet that ra- 
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and calculated to be of use in imparting 
a certain solidity and permanence to the 
fabric of society. Is it not interesting 
to know, that the present Duke of Su- 
therland, noted for his public spirit and 
extraordinary desire to effect improve- 
ments on his property, traces his descent 
from Lady Jean Gordon, whose extraor- 
dinary history, in connection with Queen 
Mary, Darnley, Rizzio, Huntly, and 
Bothwell, we have very faintly delineat- 
ed !—Chambers’s Journal. 
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CLARK. 


ther invites the waves to friendship than 
repels ; but it is the stern antidote to the 
fair and frail white cliff, that, left alone, 
would betray the land to the overwhelm- 
ing tide, 

To leave metaphor alone, the true wife 
and true woman exists apart from the 
British matron. ‘The true woman and true 
wife is pure without being prudish ; her 
virtue is not the result of training, but the 
direct gift of God. She is innocent and 
unsuspicious, and it never enters her heart 
to imagine that others are not as herself. 
‘To the pure all things are pure.’ But her 
heart is tender and merciful. When she 
hears of vice—which she seldom does—she 
is pitiful, very pitiful. Her nature does 
not partake of the just Judge who con- 
demns, but of the Divine Saviour’s, who 
pleads for criminals before the awful throne. 
She weeps tears of sorrow that sin has 
been committed, and would be glad if she 
could bring the sinner from darkness to 
light. Meanwhile she never thinks of evil 
unless it is thrust upon her sight. All her 
paths, if not strewn with roses, are at 
least free from weeds. Her sky is always 
blue, and the light of heaven visible. She 
does not sit in judgment on the actions of 
her friends, whom she believes to be all 
good and true. Her children are not 
trammelled and fettered ; she believes in 
them and their goodness. She does not 
dream of ruling her husband ; on the 
contrary, his wishes have always been her 
laws, and she has known them so long 
that every little cranny and crank of his 
character is familiar to her ; and she lov- 
ingly cares that no irritating element shall 
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disturb him. On his side, he repays her 
goodness by unbounded tenderness, and a 
happiness always regained in the atmo- 
sphere of home. 

She sees no impropriety in a merry 
cheerfulness or in playful familiarities. 
She rather encourages the visits of friends, 
and young friends of both sexes. She en- 
joys and herself excels in badinage. She 
is the soul of hospitality, and her easy 
manners set her guests at ease. She is 
generally clever, always large-minded, and 
often accomplished. Naturally and with- 
out vanity she displays her own and her 
children’s talents, and calls out all those of 
her guests ; jealousy on such matters never 
enters her thoughts. She lives in a very 
genial atmosphere, a perpetual summer. 
With her, as with the British jury, every 
one is innocent until proved guilty. Yet 
she would shun contact with aught that 
was wrong as the ermine, which will lose 
its life rather than soil its pure white fur. 
She has no spontaneous suspicion of guile, 
yet guile is abhorrent to her. She is all 
goodness, and blind to the want of it in 
others ; to detect such a want would pain 
her heart as much as shock her principles. 
She is too easy, perhaps, to keep the world 


in order; as in religion the most perfect 


Christians are too tolerant and mild to 
avert encroachments on the faith, and fan- 
atics render the service soldiers do to civi- 
lians—keep the enemy at bay. 

The British matron decidedly serves the 
useful purpose; she is the social soldier. 
She is not generally a highly educated 
woman, or one capable of receiving high 
culture, though sometimes she may be so. 
No home is properly regulated, no chil- 
dren rightly trained, except her own, No- 
body’s ideas—especially her husband’s— 
are correct except her own, and these are 
the law of riglit and wrong in all things, 
even to the contrasts of color in a dress 
and the pronunciation of a word, in her 
household. Propriety is her chief deity. 
After propriety, and indeed as a sort of 
sacrificial worship to her idol, she and all 
her family attend strictly to the observ- 
ance of the religious faith which they pro- 
fess ; and the worship of propriety de- 
mands that they should profess a faith, and 
declare it firmly and in a marked manner. 

Her husband, whom she rules with a 
rod of iron, generally thinks her the very 
perfection of women, at the very same time 
that he stands very much in awe of her, 
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and is never quite comfortable at home, 
but: experiences a great sensation of relief 
and regained manhood when he enters 
his counting-house. Perhaps he com- 
pensates himself for his enforced humility 
at home by a lofty and overbearing treat- 
ment of his clerks. 

The British matron looks with very great 
suspicion upon all strangers. Whilst she 
is young, she is tenacious of any male 
friends her husband may bring to the 
house, and questions whether they are suit- 
able society for her. If easy and jaunty 
in manner, which she is not, and does not 
understand, she grows apprehensive that 
they have some designs upon her. As 
for making new friends with married cou- 
ples, she is equally suspicious. ‘The point 
is, ‘Are they good enough?’ Their 
houses must at least be as large, their staff 
of servants equal, their dresses and appoint- 
ments as costly, though it is always desira- 
ble they should be better than her own. If 
she keeps no equipage herself, she is par- 
ticularly amenable to any one who has a 
carriage. It is marvellous how void of all 
suspicion she becomes if her new friends 
seem to be persons much wealthier than, 
or much above, herself ; and how grovel- 
ling her toadyism often becomes. 

Her children are kept in a species cf 
moral stocks, her ménage is generally well 
managed, and her children attached to her. 
They feel, as she has taught them to feel, 
that there is no woman in the world like 
herself, no household equal to hers; no 
thoughts, rules, or opinions so elevated and 
correct. What is above them is high-flown 
and absurd; what is beneath them is con- 
temptible. All that is outside is Gentile, 
and they alone the chosen people. Some- 
times the family is enlightened and cheerful. 
It is generally homelike, but most fre- 
quently ‘cut and dried; laughter and 
badinage are improper ; young people are 
not allowed to speak; and a foggy dull- 
ness, worshipping propriety, constitutes the 
domestic atmosphere. 

As the daughters grow up, it is extremely 
difficult for young men to obtain an enfrée 
to the house. ‘The British matron must 
know, first, what prospects they have ; 
secondly, they must declare their inten- 
tions after three visits at least; and if 
either Ada or Laura are not proposed for, 
they will find themselves ‘cut.’ The Bri- 
tish matron angles for husbands for her 
daughters in the most unblushing manner. 
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When an eligible Aav/i appears he is com- 
pletely ovated. Her daughters are ‘ got 
up,’ and all their little accomplishments 
trotted out. She is eloquent in her praises, 
and the rich youth is astonished to find 
that, by her account, they are as full of 
perfections as anepitaph. It is not wished 
that lady visitors should be attractive; the 
British matron carefully throws them and 
their accomplishments in the shade. Ne- 
cessarily the evenings at her house are not 
very entertaining. ‘The manners are either 
constrained or artificially gushing. In 
general, propriety is studied, but with an 
eligible far/i a few sacrifices, for the nonce, 
are made to effect ; and the daughters are 
the sole stars. Zoujours perdrix is not 
pleasant, even for a night. Yet when her 
efforts are crowned with success, the British 
matron feels that, in the marriages of Ada 
and Laura, she is one of those English- 
women who has done her duty, and may 
rest proudly on her laurels. 

But it is towards her own sex that the 
British matron is especially defensive. We 
use the word advisedly ; she acts, offensive 
as it may seem, not on the offensive, but 
thedefensive. A woman—especially asin- 
gle woman—is an object of great suspicion 
unless very wealthy. Given a house in a 
fashionable quarter, an establishment, an 
equipage, and a large income, and ‘ Miss’ 
must be a model of virtue and well worth 
cultivating. But, provided her income is 
small and her friends few, the British ma- 
tron considers her a doubtful, if not an 
improper person. She would on no ac- 
count make her acquaintance. She is not 
at all sure who she is, but quite sure no 
advantage will accrue on her side. If the 
stranger is young she is doubly objection- 
able, as an attraction to the husband and 
a rival to the daughters of the British 
matron, who cannot help entertaining a 
keen suspicion that she is not what she 
ought tobe. At the same time the British 
matron wishes to know the whole pedi- 
gree of any spinster she meets, and if that 
is not immediately forthcoming, it is proof 
positive of something amiss. ‘The British 
matron eyes the unconsciously offensive 
spinster from head to foot, and then turns 
off her eyes with a supercilious wave in 
the air. She does not hear her if she 
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speaks, or at best answers curtly and coldly, 
and immediately shifts position, She 
draws her chair away from the intruder; 
she gradually narrows the circle and shuts 
her out of it. She influences others to do 
the same, with special ardor if the victim 
is young and attractive—sins that cannot 
be laid to the charge of the British matron, 
How can a woman be single, attractive, 
rather poor, and—horror of all!—perhaps 
young and pretty, and be respectable? It 
isimpossible. The situation is so question- 
ble that she is a creature the British matron 
shudders tolookupon. She must be a crea- 
ture. Thenifthere happens to be a true wife 
and true woman in the room, not stamped 
with the stamp of the British matron’s 
mint, she comes to the rescue, and takes 
the persecuted being by the hand; whilst 
the matrons raise their eyes and mentally 
ejaculate, ‘ Lost! lost!’ and close both out 
of their little clique; that is, if they dare. 
If, on the contrary, the true woman is one 
whose influence they cannot safely defy, 
or whose acquaintance is too valuable to 
be lost, they bear with her, and perhaps 
receive the ‘creature’ also at her bidding, 
who at once ceases to be a ‘creature,’ and 
becomes, as by the stroke of an enchan- 


ter’s wand, another person, namely, ‘Dear 


Mrs. A.’s dear young friend.’ The British 
matron’s worship of propriety generally 
gives way to self-interest, with an elasticity 
marvellous to note. 

There are, however, some true women 
and true wives who graft the British ma- 
tron on their better hearts. After all, this 
matronism consists of the exaggeration of 
one virtue and the absence of several. 
It springs from a very proper wish to pre- 
serve a strict morality and an entire ab- 
sence of all power of original observation, 
lack of discernment, judgment, discrimina- 
tion, and therefore the line is drawn round 
a very narrow circle to shut out the wick- 
ed world. Well, as I said before, she is 
effectual in resisting the encroachments 
that easier-going folks might be betrayed 
into permitting against social etiquette and 
the strict accepted laws of society. I ad- 
mit that the British matron is a useful 
institution, but personally I don’t like her. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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Enp.Ess books have been written about 
the Laws of Thought, the Nature of 
Thought, and the Validity of Thought. 
Physiologists and metaphysicians have 
vied with one another to tell us in twenty 
different ways how we think, and why we 
think, and what good our thinking may be 
supposed to be as affording us any real ac- 
quaintance with things in general outside 
our thinking machine. Thales affirmed 
that Man was created on purpose to Think 
(to know and to contemplate), and Des- 
cartes was only sure that he existed be- 
cause he was tolerably satisfied that he 
Thought (cogifo, ergo sum). One school 
of philosophers tells us that Thought is a 
secretion of the brain (zc. that Thought is 
a form of Matter), and another that it is 
purely immaterial, and the only reality in 
the universe—z.c. that Matter is a form of 
Thought. The meekest of men presume 
to think—this, that, and the other; and 
the proudest distinction of the modern 
sage is to be a “ Thinker,” especially a 
“free” one. But with all this much-a-do 


about Thought, it has not occurred to any 


one, so far as I am aware, to attempt a fair 
review of what any one of us thinks in the 
course of the twenty-four hours ; what are 
the number of separable thoughts which on 
an average pass through a human brain in 
a day; and what may be their nature and 
proportions in the shape of Recollections, 
Reflections, Hopes, Contrivances, Fancies, 
Reasonings, and so on. We are all aware 
that when we are awake a perpetual stream 
of thoughts goes on in “what we are 
pleased to call our minds,” sometimes slow 
and sluggish, as the water in a ditch ; 
sometimes bright, rapid, and sparkling, 
like a mountain brook ; and now and then 
making some sudden, happy dash, cata- 
ract-wise over an obstacle. We are also 
accustomed to speak as if the sum and 
substance of all this thinking were very re- 
spectable, as might become “beings en- 
dowed with the lofty faculty of thought ;” 
and we always tacitly assume that our 
thoughts have logical beginnings, middles, 
and endings—commence with problems 
and terminate in solutions—or that we 
evolve out of our consciousness ingenious 
schemes of action, or elaborate pictures of 
Hope or Memory. If our books of men- 
tal philosophy ever obtain a place in the 
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Circulating Libraries of the planet Mars, 
the “ general reader” of that distant world 
will inevitably suppose that on our little 
Tellus dwell a thousand millions of men, 
women, and children, who spend their ex- 
istence as the interlocutors in Plato’s Dia- 
logues passed their hours, under the grip 
of the dread Socratic elenchus, arguing, 
sifting, balancing, recollecting, hard at 
work, as if under the ferule of a school- 
master. 

The*real truth about the matter seems 
to be that, instead of taking this kind of 
mental exercise all day long, and every 
day, there are very few of us who ever do 
anything of the kind for more than a few 
minutes at a time, and that the great bulk 
of our thoughts proceed in quite a different 
way, and are occupied by altogether less 
exalted matters than our vanity has in- 
duced us to imagine. The normal men- 
tal locomotion of even well-educated men 
and women (save under the spur of excep- 
tional stimulus) is neither the flight of an 
eagle in the sky, nor the trot of a horse 
upon the road, but may better be compared 
to the lounge of a truant school-boy in a 
shady lane, now dawdling pensively, now 
taking a hop-skip-and-jump, now stopping 
to pick blackberries, and now turning to 
right or left to catch a butterfly, climb a 
tree or make dick-duck-and-drake on a 
pond; going nowhere in particular, and 
only onge in a mile or so proceeding six 
steps in succession in an orderly and philo- 
sophical manner. 

It is far beyond the ambition of the pre- 
sent writer to attempt to supply this large 
lacune in mental science, and to set forth 
the truth of the matter about the actual 
Thoughts which practically (not theoreti- 
cally) are wont to pass through human 
brains. Some few ‘observations on the 
subject, however, may perhaps be found 
entertaining, and ought certainly to serve 
to mitigate our self-exaltation on account 
of our grand mental endowments, by show- 
ing how rarely and under what curious 
variety of pressure we employ them. 

The first familiar remark is, that every 
kind of thought is liable to be colored and 
modified in all manner of ways by our 
physical condition and surroundings. We 
are not steam thinking-machines, working 
evenly at all times at the same rate, and 
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turning out the same sort and quantity of 
work in the same given period, but rather 
more like windmills, subject to every 
breeze, and whirling our sails at one time 
with great impetus and velocity, and at 
another standing still, becalmed and inef- 
fective. Sometimes it is our outer condi- 
tions which affect us; sometimes it is our 
own inner wheels which are clogged and 
refuse to rotate; but, from whatever cause 
it arises, the modification of our thoughts 
is often so great as to make us arrive at 
diametrically opposite conclusions on the 
same subject and with the same dafa of 
thought, within an incredibly brief interval 
of time. When the President of the Bri- 
tish Association, with truly manly candor, 
has frankly answered objections to his 
splendid inaugural address, by referring to 
the different aspects of the ultimate pro- 
blems of theology in different “ moods” of 
mind,—all lesser mortals may confess their 
own mental oscillations without painful 
humiliation, and even put forward some 
claim to consistency if the vibrating needle 
of their convictions do not swing quite 
round the whole compass, and point at 
two o'clock to the existence of a Deity 
and a Life to come, and at six toa nebula 


for the origin, and a “streak of morning 
cloud” for the consummation of things. 
Possibly also the unscientific mind may 
claim some praise on the score of modesty 
if it delay for the moment to instruct man- 
kind in either its two-o’clock‘or its six- 
o’clock creed and wait till it has settled 


down for some few hours, weeks or 
months, to any one definite opinion. Be 
this as it may, however, the genuine hon- 
esty of the distinguished man of science in 
question has placed for ever on record the 
enormous fluctuations to which a masterly 
intellect, specially trained in those sciences 
which are supposed to purge the mental 
eyes from the distorting films of prejudice 
and sentiment, is yet subjected; and it 
may be safely taken for granted that if 
“moods” determine for the hour the 
whole theology of a philosopher, “ moods” 
must also influence, for the mass of man- 
kind, an indefinite share of their faith in all 
supersensual truths—as for example in the 
distinctions of right and wrong, and the 
love of friends, no less then in theological 
verities. 

Not to dwell for the present on these 
serious topics, it is only necessary to carry 
with us through our future investigations, 
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that every man’s thoughts are continually 
fluctuating and vibrating, from inward as 
well as outward causes. Let us glance 
fora moment at some of these. First there 
are the well-known conditions of health 
and high animal spirits, in which every 
thought is rose-colored; and correspond- 
ing condit‘ons of disease and depression, 
in which everything we think of seems to 
pass, like a great bruise, through yellow, 
green, blue and purple to black. A liver 
complaint causes the universe to be en- 
shrouded in grey; and the gout covers it 
with an inky pall, and makes us think our 
best friends little better than fiends in dis- 
guise. Further, a whole treatise would be 
needed to expound how our thoughts are 
further distempered by food, beverages of 
various kinds, and narcotics of great va- 
riety. When our meals have been too long 
postponed, it would appear as if that Evil 
Personage who proverbially finds mischief 
for idle hands to do, were similarly engaged 
with an idle digestive apparatus, and the 
result is, that if there be the smallest and 
most remote cloud to be seen in the whole 
horizon of our thoughts, it sweeps up over us 
just in proportion as we grow hungrier and 
fainter, till at last it overwhelms us in de- 
pression and despair. “ Why ?” we ask our- 
selves,—‘“why has not A. written to us forso 
long? What will B. think of such and such 
a transaction ? How is our pecuniary con- 
cern with C. to be settled? What is the mean- 
ing of thatiodd little twitch we have felt so 
often here or there about our persons ?” 
The answer of our thoughts, prompted by 
the evil genius of famine, is always lugubri- 
ous intheextreme. “ A. has not written be- 
cause he isdead. _ B. will quarrel with us for 
ever, because of that transaction. C. will 
never pay us our money, or we shall never 
be able to pay C. That twitch which we 
have so thoughtlessly disregarded is the 
premonitory symptom of the most horrible 
of all human maladies, of which we shall 
die in agonies and leave a circle of sorrow- 
ing friends before the close of the ensuing 
year.” Such are the ides noires which 
present themselves when we want our din- 
ner—and the best-intentioned people in 
the world, forsooth! recommend us to 
summon them round us by fasting, as if 
they were a company of cherubim instead 
of imps of quite another character! But 
the scene undergoes a_ transformation 
bordering on the miraculous when we have 
eaten a slice of mutton and drank halfa glass 
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of sherry. If we revert now to our recent 
meditations, we are quite innocently aston- 
ished to think what could possibly have 
made us so anxious without any reasona- 
able ground? Of course, A. has not 
written to us, because he always goes 
grouse-shoot.ng at this season. B. will 
never take the trouble to think about our 
little transaction. C-. is certain to pay us, 
or we can readily raise money to pay him; 
and our twitch means nothing worse 
than a touch of rheumatics or an ill-fitting 
garment. 

Beyond the alternations of fasting and 
feasting, still more amazing are the results 
of narcotics, alcoholic beverages, and of 
tea and coffee. Every species of wine 
exercises a perceptibly different influence 
of its own, from the cheery and social 
“sparkling grape of Eastern France” to 
the solemn black wine of Oporto, the fit 
accompaniment of the blandly dogmatic 
post-prandial prose of elderly gentlemen of 
orthodox sentiments. A cup ofstrong cof- 
fee clears the brain and makes the thoughts 
transparent, while one of green tea drives 
them fluttering like dead leaves before the 
wind. Time and learning would fail to 
describe the yet more marvellous effects of 
opium, hemiock, henbane, haschish, and 


last not least, the wonder-working benefi- 


cent chloral. Every one of these narcotics 
produces a different hue of the mental 
window through which we look out on the 
world; sometimes distorting all objects in 
the wildest manner (like opium), sometimes 
(like chloral) acting only perceptibly by 
removing the sense of disquiet and restor- 
ing our thoughts to the white light of 
common-sense cheerfulness; and again 
acting quite differently on the thoughts of 
different persons, and of the same persons 
at different times. 

Only secondary to the effects of inwardly 
inbibed stimulants or narcotics are those 
of the outward atmosphere, which in brac- 
ing weather makes our thoughts crisp like 
the frosted grass, and in heavy November 
causes them to drip chill and slow and 
dull, like the moisture from the mossy 
eaves of the Moated Grange. Burning, 
glaring Southern sunshine dazes our minds 
as much as our eyes; and a London fog 
obfuscates them, so that aman might 
honestly plead that he could no more 
argue clearly in the fog, than the Irishman 
could spell correctly with a bad pen and 
muddy ink, 
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Nor are mouths, eyes, and lungs by any 
means the only organs through which in- 
fluences arrive at our brain, modifying the 
thoughts which proceed from them. ‘The 
sense of Smelling, when gratified by the 
odors of woods, and gardens, and hay- 
fields, or even of delicately -perfumed 
rooms, lifts all our thouglits into a region 
wherein the Beautiful, the Tender and the 
Sublime may impress us freely ; while the 
same sense, offended by.disgusting and 
noxious odors, as of coarse cookery, 
open sewers, or close chambers inhabited 
by vulgar people, thrusts us down into an 
opposite stratum of feeling, wherein poetry 
entereth not, and our very thoughts smell 
of garlic. Needless to add, that in a still 
more transcendent way Music seizes on the 
thoughts of the musically-minded, and bears 
them off in its talons over sea and land, and 
up to Olympus like Ganymede. Two eas- 
ily distinguishable mental influences seem to 
belong to music, according as it is heard 
by those who really appreciate it, or by 
others who are unable to do so. To the 
former it opens a book of poetry, which 
they follow word for word after the per- 
former as if he read ict to them; thinking 
the thoughts of the composer in succession 
with scarcely greater uncertainty or vague- 
ness than if they were expressed in verbal 
language of a slightly mystical description. 
To the latter the book is closed; but, 
though the listener’s own thoughts unrol 
themselves uninterrupted by the compo- 
ser’s ideas, they are very considerably 
colored thereby. “I delight in music,” 
said once a great man of science to the 
writer; “I am always able to think out 
my work better while it is going on!” As 
a matter of fact. he resumed at the mo- 
ment a disquisition concerning the date of 
the Glacial Period at the precise point at 
which it had been interrupted by the per- 
formance of a symphony of [eethoven, 
having evidently mastered in the interval 
an intricate astronomical knot. To ordi- 
nary mortals with similar deficiency of mu- 
sical sense, harmonious sound seems to 
spread a halo like that of light, causing 
every subject of contemplation to seem 
glorified, as a landscape appears in a dewy 
sunrise. Memories rise to the mind and 
seem infinitely more affecting than at other 
times ; still living affections grow doubly 
tender; new beauties appear in the picture 
or the landscape before our eyes, and pas- 
sages of remembered prose and poetry 
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float through our brains in majestic ca- 
dence. Ina word, the sense of the Beau- 
tiful, the Tender, the Sublime, is vividly 
aroused, and the atmosphere of familiarity 
and commonplace, wherewith the real 
beauty and sweetness of life is too often 
veiled, is lifted for the hour. As in a 
camera-cbscura, or mirror, the very trees 
and grass which we had looked on a thou- 
sand times are seen to possess unexpected 
loveliness. But all this can only happen 
to the non-musical soul when the harmony 
to which it listens is really harmonious, and 
when it comes at an appropriate time, 
when the surrounding conditions permit 
and incline the man to surrender himself 
to its influences; in a word, when there is 
gothing else demanding his attention. The 
most barbarous of the practices of royalty 
and civic magnificence is that of employ- 
ing music as an accompaniment to feasts ; 
a confusion of the realms of the real and 
ideal, of one sense with another, as childish 
as that of the little girl who took out a 
peach to eat while bathing in the sea. 
Next to music during dinner-time comes 
music in the midst of a cheerful evening- 
party, where, when every intellect present 
is strung up to the note of animated con- 
versation and brilliant repartee, there is a 
sudden douche of solemn chords from the 
region of the pianoforte, and presently 
some well-meaning gentleman endeavors 
to lift up all the lazy people, who are 
lounging in easy-chairs after a good dinner, 
into the empyrean of emotion “ sublime 
upon the seraph wings of ecstasy” of Bee- 
thoven or Mozart. Orsome meek damsel, 
with plaintive note, calls on them, in 
Schubert’s Addie, to break their hearts at 
the memory or anticipation of those mor- 
tal sorrows which are either behind or be- 
fore every one of us, and which it is either 
agony or profanation to think of at such a 
moment. All this is assuredly intensely 
barbarous. ‘The same people who like to 
mix up the ideal pleasure of music with 
incongruous enjoyments of another kind 
would be guilty of giving a kiss with their 
mouths full of bread and cheese. As to 
what we may term.extra-mural music, the 
hideous noises made by the aid of vile 
machinery in the street, it is hard to find 
words of condemnation strong enough for 
it. Probably the organ-grinders of Lon- 
don have done more in the last twenty 
years to detract from the quality and 
quantity of the highest kind of mental 
New Series.—VOL. XXI., No. 4 
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work done by the nation than any two or 
three colleges of Oxford or Cambridge 
have effected to increase it. One mathe- 
matician alone (as he informed the writer) 
estimated the cost of the increased mental 
labor they had imposed upon him and his 
clerks at several thousand pounds’ worth 
of first-class work, for which the State prac- 
tically paid in the added length of time 
needed for his calculations. Not much 
better are those church bells which now 
sound a trumpet before the good people 
who attend “ matins” and other daily ser- 
vices at hours when their profane neigh- 
bors are wearily sleeping, or anxiously 
laboring at their appointed tasks. 

Next to our bodily Sensations come in 
order of influence on our thoughts the 
Places in which we happen to do our 
thinking. Meditating like the pious Her- 
vey “Among the Tombs” is one thing; 
doing the same on a breezy mountain side 
among the gorse and the heather, quite 
another. Jostling our way in a crowded 
street, or roaming in a solitary wood; 
rattling in an English express train, or 
floating by moonlight in a Venetian gon- 
dola or an Egyptian dahabieh, though 
each and all favorable conditions for 
thinking, create, undoubtedly, distinct 
classes of lucubrations. .If we now 
endeavor to define what are the sur- 
roundings amongst which Thought is best 
sustained and most vigorous, we shall pro- 
bably find good reason to reverse not a 
few of our accepted and familiar judg- 
ments. ‘The common idea, for example, 
that we ponder very profoundly by the 
sea-shore is, I am persuaded, a baseless 
delusion. We ¢iink indeed that we are 
thinking, but for the most part our minds 
merely lie open, like so many oysters, to 
the incoming waves, and with scarcely 
greater intellectual activity. The very 
charm of the great deep seems to lie in the 
fact that it reduces us to a state of mental 
emptiness and vacuity, while our vanity is 
soothed by the notion that we are thinking 
with unwonted emphasis and perseverance. 
Amphitrite, the enchantress, mesmerizes 
us with the monotonous passes of her bil- 
lowy hands, and lulls us into a slumberous 
hypnotism, wherein we meekly do her’ 
bidding, and fix our eyes and thoughts, 
like biologized men, on the rising and 
falling ofevery wave. Ifit be tempestuous 
weather, we watch open-mouthed till the: 
beautiful white crests topple over and dash 
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in storm and thunder up the beach; and 
if it be a summer-evening’s calm, we note 
with placid, never-ending contentment how 
the wavelets, like little children, run up 
softly and swiftly on the golden strand to 
deposit their gifts of shells and seaweed, 
and then retreat, shy and ashamed of their 
boldness, to hide themselves once again 
under the flowing skirts of Mother 
Ocean. 

Again, divines and poets have united to 
bolster up our convictions that we do a 
great deal of important thinking at night 
when we lie awake in bed. Every preach- 
er points to the hours of the “silent 
midnight,” when his warnings will surely 
come home, and sit like incubi on the 
breast of sinners who, too often perhaps, 
have dozed in the daytime as they flew, 
bat-wise, over their heads from the pulpit. 
Shelley in Queen Mad affords us a terrible 
night-scene of a king who, after his dinner 
of “silence, grandeur, and excess,” finds 
sleep abdicate his pillow (probably in 
favor of indigestion), and ‘Tennyson in 
Locksley Hail threatens torments of me- 
mory still keener to the ‘“ shallow-hearted 
cousin Amy” whenever she may happen 
to lie meditating— 


Inthe dead, unhappy night, and the rain is on 
the roof. 


Certainly if there be any time in the twenty- 
four hours when we might carry on consec- 
utive chains of thought, it would be when 
we lie still for hours undisturbed by sight 
or sound, having nothing to do, and with 
our bodies so far comfortable and quies- 
cent as to give the minimum of interrup- 
tion to our mental proceedings. Far be it 
from me to deny that under such favora- 
ble auspices some people may think to 
good purpose. But if I do not greatly err, 
they form the exception rather than the 
rule among bad sleepers. As the Psalmist 
of old remarked, it is generally “mischief” 
which a man—wicked or otherwise—* de- 
vises upon his bed ;” and the truth of the 
observation in our day is proved from the 
harsh Ukases for domestic government 
which are commonly promulgated by Pa- 
terfamilias at the breakfast-table, and by 
the sullenness ze parti pris which testifies 
that the sleepless brother, sister, or maiden 
aunt has made up his or her mind during 
the night to “have it out” with So-and-so 
next morning. People are a little faint 
-and feverish when they lie awake, and 
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nothing occurs to divert their minds and 
restore them to equanimity, and so they 
go on chewing the bitter cud of any little 
grudge. ‘Thus it comes to pass that while 
Anger causes sleeplessness, Sleeplessness is 
a frequent nurse of Anger. 

Finally, among popular delusions con- 
cerning propitious conditions of Thoughts, 
must be reckoned the belief (which has 
driven hermits and philosophers crazy) that 
thinking is better done in abnormal isola 
tion than ‘in the natural social state of 
man. Of course there is benefit quite 
incalculable in the reservation of some 
portion of our days for solitude. How 
much excuse is to be made for the short- 
comings, the ill-tempers, the irreligion of 
those poor people who are scarcely along 
for half an hour between the cradle and 
the grave, God alone can tell. But with 
such reasonable reservation of our hours, 
and the occasional precious enjoyment of 
lonely country walks or rides, the benefits 
of solitude, even on Zimmermann’s theory, 
come nearly to an end, and there is little 
doubt that instead of thinking more the 
more hours of loneliness we devote to 
doing it, the less we shall really think at 
all, or even retain capacity for thinking, 
and not degenerate into cabbages. Our 
minds need the stimulus of other minds, 
as our lungs need oxygen to perform their 
functions. After all, if we analyse the ex- 
quisite pleasure afforded us by brilliant and 
suggestive conversation, one of its largest 
elements will be found to be that it has 
quickened our thoughts from a heavy am- 
ble-into a gallop. A really fine talk be- 
tween half-a-dozen well-matched and tho- 
roughly cultivated people, who discuss an 
interesting subject with the manifold wealth 
of allusions, arguments, and illustrations, is 
a sort of mental Oaks or Derby-day, 
whérein our brains are excited to their ut- 
most speed, and we get over more ground 
than in weeks of solitary mooning medita- 
tion. It is superfluous to add that if our 


constitutional mental tendency be that of 


the gentleman who naively expressed his 
feelings by saying impressively to a friend, 
“I take greaé interest in my own concerns, 
I assure you I do,” it seems doubly desira- 
ble that we should overstep our petty ring- 
fence of personal hopes, fears, and emo- 
tions of all kinds, and roam with our 
neighbors over their dominions, and into 
further outlying regions of public and uni- 
versal interest. Of all ingenious prescrip- 
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tions for making a miserable moral hypo- 
chondriac, it is difficult to imagine a better 
than the orthodox plan of the “ Selig-ge- 
machende Kirche” for making a Saint. 
‘Take your man, or woman, with a mor- 
bidly tender conscience and a pernicious 


habit of self-introspection. If he or she 
have an agonizing memory of wrong, sin 
or sorrow overshadowing their whole 
lives, so much the better. Then shut the 
individual up in a cell like a toad in a 
stone, to feed on his or her own thoughts, 
till death or madness puts an end to the 
experiment. 

But if the sea-side and solitude, and the 
midnight couch have been much overrated 
as propitious conditions of thought, there 
are, fer contra, certain other conditions of 
it whose value has been too much ignored. 
The principle or law of the matter seems 
to be that real hard Thought, like Happi- 
ness, rarely comes when we have made 
elaborate preparation for it; and _ that, 
further, the higher part of the mind which 
is exercised in it works much more freely 
when a certain lower part (concerned with 
“ unconscious cerebration’’) is busy about 
some little affairs of its own department, 
and its restless activity is thus disposed of. 
Not one man in fifty does his best think- 
ing quite motionless, but instinctively em- 
ploys his limbs in some way when his 
brain is in full swing of argument and re- 
flection. Even a trifling fidget of the 
hands with a paper-knife, a flower, a piece 
of twine, or the bread we crumble beside 
our plate at dinner, supplies in a degree 
this desideratum, and the majority of people 
never carry on an animated conversation 
involving rapid thought without indulging 
in some such habit. But the more com- 
plete employment of our unconscious cere- 
bration, in walking up and down a level 
terrace or quarter-deck, where there are 
no passing objects to distract our attention, 
and no need to mark where we plant 
our feet, seems to provide even better for 
smooth-flowing thought; and the perfection 
of such conditions is attained when the 
walk in question is taken of a still, soft 
November evening, when the light has 
faded so far as to blur the surrounding 
withered trees and flowers, but the gentle 
gray sky yet affords enough vision to pre- 
vent embarrassment. ‘There are a few 
such hours in every year which appear ab- 
solutely invaluable for calm reflection, and 
which are grievously wasted by those who 
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hurry in-doors at dusk to light candles and 
sit around a yet unneeded fire. 

There is also another specially favorable 
opportunity for abstruse meditation, which 
I trust we may be pardoned for venturing 
to name. It is the grand occasion afford- 
ed by the laudable custom of patiently 
listening to dull speakers or readers in the 
lecture-room or the pulpit. A moment’s 
reflection will surely enable the reader to 
corroborate the remark that we seldom 
think out the subject of a new book or 
article, or elaborate a political or philan- 
thropic scheme, a family compact, or the 
menu of a large dinner with so much pre- 
cision and lucidity as when gazing with 
vacant respectfulness at a gentleman ex- 
patiating with elaborate stupidity on the- 
ology or science. ‘The voice of the charm- 
er as it rises and falls is almost as sooth- 
ing as the sound of the waves on the 
shore, but not quite equally absorbing to 
the attention, and the repose of all around 
gently inclines the languid mind to alight 
like a butterfly on any little flower it may 
find in the arid waste, and suck it to the 
bottom. This beneficent result of sermon 
and lecture-hearing is, however, sometimes 
deplorably marred by the stuffiness of the 
room, the hardness and shallowness of 
the seats (as in that place of severe morti- 
fication of the flesh, the Royal Institution 
in Albemarle Street), and lastly by the 
unpardonable habit of many orators of 
lifting their voices in an animated way, as 
if they really had something to say, and 
then solemnly announcing a platitude—a 
process which acts on the nerves of a lis- 
tener as it must act on those of a flounder 
to be carried up into the air half-a-dozen 
times in the bill of a heron and then 
dropped flat on the mud. Under trials 
like these, the tormented thoughts of the 
sufferer, seeking rest and finding none, 
are apt to assume quite unaccountable 
and morbid shapes, and indulge in freaks 
of an irrational kind, as ina dream. The 
present writer and a considerable number 
of sober-minded acquaintances have, for 
example, all felt themselves impelled, at 
such hours, to perform aéral flights of 
fancy about the church or lecture-room in 
the character of stray robins or bats. 
“ Here,” they think gravely (quite uncon- 
scious for the moment of the absurdity of 
their reflection)—*“ here, on this edge of a 
monument, I might stand and take flight 
to that cornice an inch wide, whence I 
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might run along to the top of that pillar ; 
and from thence, by merely touching the 
bald tip of the preacher’s head, I might 
alight on the back of that plump little 
angel on the tomb opposite, while a final 
spring would take me through the open 
pane of window and perch me on the 
yew-tree outside.” ‘The whole may per- 
haps be reckoned a spontaneous mythical 
self-representation of the Psalmist’s cry: 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove, tor 
then would I flee away and be at rest.” 
Another kind of meditation under the 
same aggravated affliction is afforded by 
making fantastic pictures out of the stains 
of damp and tracks of snails on the wall, 
which often (in village churches especially) 
supply the young with a permanent sub- 
ject of contemplation in “ the doctor with 
his boots,” the “old lady and her cap,” 
and the huge face which would be quite 
perfect if the spectator might only draw 
an eye where one is missing, as in the 
fresco of Dante in the Bargeilo. Occa- 
sionally the sunshine kindly comes in and 
makes a little lively entertainment on his 
own account by throwing the shadow of 
the preacher’s head ten feet long on the 
wall behind him, causing the action of his 


jaws to resemble the vast gape of a croc- 


odile. All these, however, ought perhaps 
to be counted as things of the past; or, 
at least, as very “ Rural Recreations of a 
Country Parishioner,” as A. K. H. B. 
might describe them. It is not objects to 
distract and divert the attention which 
anybody can complain of wanting in the 
larger number of modern churches in 
London. 

But if our thoughts are wont to wander 
off into fantastic dreams when we are 
bored, they have likewise a most unfortu- 
nate propensity to swerve into byways of 
triviality no less misplaced when, on the 
contrary, we are interested to excess, and 
our attention has been fixed beyond the 
point wherein the tension can be sus- 
tained. 

Every one has recognised the truth of 
Dickens’ description of Fagin, on his trial, 
thinking of the pattern of the carpet; and 
few of us can recall hours of anguish and 
anxiety without carrying along with their 
tragic memories certain objects on which 
the eye fastened with inexplicable tenacity. 
In lesser cases, and when we have been 
listening to an intensely interesting politi- 
cal speech, or to a profoundly thoughtful 
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sermon (for even Haditans in Sicco may 
sometimes meet such cases), the mind 
seems to “shy” suddenly, like a res- 
tive horse, from the whole topic under 
consideration, and we find ourselves, in- 
teliectually speaking, landed in a ditch. 

Another singular phenomenon under 
such circumstances is, that on returning, 
perhaps after the interval of years, to a 
spot wherein such excessive mental ten- 
sion has been experienced, some of us are 
suddenly vividly impressed with the idea 
that we have been sitting there during all 
the intervening time, gazing fixedly on the 
same pillars and cornices, the same trees 
projected against the evening sky, or 
whatever other objects happen to be be- 
fore our eyes. It would appear that the 
impression of such objects made on the 
retina, while the mind was wholly and 
vehemently absorbed in other things, 
must be somehow photographed on the 
brain in a different way from the ordinary 
pictures to which we have given their fair 
share of notice as they passed before us, 
and that we are dimly aware they have 
been taken so long. The sight of them 
once again bringing out this abnormal 
consciousness is intensely painful, as if the 
real self had been chained for years to the 
spot, and only a phantom “I” had ever 
gone away and lived a natural human ex- 
istence elsewhere. 

Passing, now, from the external condi- 
tions of our Thinking, if we attempt to 
classify the Thoughts themselves, we shall 
arrive, I fear, at the painful discovery that 
the majority of us think most about the 
least things, and least about the greatest 
and that, in short, the mass of our lucu- 
brations is in the inverse ratio of their 
value. For example, a share of our 
thoughts, quite astonishing in quantity, is 
occupied by petty and trivial arrangements. 
Rich or poor, it is an immense amount of 
thought which all (save the most care-en- 
grossed statesmen or absorbed philoso- 
phers) give to these wretched little con- 
cerns, The wealthy gentleman thinks of 
how, and where, and when he will send 
his servants and horses here and there, of 
what company he shall entertain, of the 
clearing of his woods, the preservation of 
his game, and twenty matters of similar 
import ; while his wife is pondering equal- 
ly profoundly on the furniture and orna- 
ments of her rooms, the patterns of flower- 
beds or her worsted-work, the menu of 
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her dinner, and the frocks of her little 
girls. Poor people need to think much 
more anxiously of the perpetual problem, 
“ How to make both ends meet,” by 
pinching in this direction and earning 
something in that, and by all the thousand 
shifts and devices by which life can be 
carried on at the smallest possible expen- 
diture. One of the very worst evils of 
limited means consists in the amount of 
thinking about sordid little economies, 
which becomes imperative when every 
meal, every toilet, and every attempt at 
locomotion is a battlefield of ingenuity 
and self-denial against ever impending 
debt and difficulty. Among men, the evil 
is most commonly combated by energetic 
efforts to earn, rather than to save; but 
among women, to whom so few fields of 
honest industry are open, the necessity for 


a perpetual guard against the smallest free-. 


dom of expense falls with all its cruel and 
soul-crushing weight, and on the faces of 
thousands of them may be read the sad 
story of youthful enthusiasm all nipped by 
pitiful cares, anxieties, and meannesses— 
perhaps the most foreign of all sentiments 
to their naturally liberal and generous 
hearts. 

Next to actual arrangements which have 
some practical use, however small, an in- 
ordinate quantity of thought is wasted by 
most of us on wholly unreal plans and hy- 
potheses which the thinker never even sup- 
poses to bear any relation with the living 
world. Such are the endless moony spec- 
ulations, “ 7/ sucha thing had not happen- 
ed” which did happen, or, “ 2/ So-and-so 
had gone hither” instead of thither, or, * 7/ 
I had only said or done” what I did not 
say or do, “there would have followed” — 
heaven knows what. Sometimes we pur- 
sue out such endless and aimless guessings 
with a companion, and then we generally 
stop short pretty soon. with the vivid 
sense of the absurdity of our behavior ; un- 
less in such a case as that of the celebra- 
ted old childless couple looking back over 
their fireside on forty years of unbroken 
union, proceeding to speculate on what 
they should have done // they had had 
children ; and finally quarrelling and 
separating for ever on a divergence of opi- 
nion respecting the best profession for 
their (imaginary) second son. But when 
alone, we go on weaving interminable 
cobwebs out of such gossamer threads of 
thought, like poor Perrette with her pot 
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of milk—a tale whose ubiquity among all 
branches of the Aryan race. sufficiently 
proves the universality of the practice of 
building chdteaux en Espagne. 

Of course, with every one who has a 
profession or business of any kind, a vast 
quantity of thought is expended necessarily 
upon its details, insomuch that to prevent 
themselves, when in company, from “ talk- 
ing shop” is somewhat difficult. The 
tradesman, medical man, lawyer, soldier, 
landholder, have each plenty to think of in 
his own way ; and in the case of any ori- 
ginality—of work such as belongs to the 
higher class of literature and art—the ne- 
cessity for arduous and sustained thought 
in composition is so great that (on the tes- 
timony of a great many wives) I have 
come to the conclusion that a fine statue, 
picture, or book is rarely planned without 
at least a week of domestic irritation and 
discomfort, and the summary infliction of 
little deserved chastisement on the junior 
branches of the distinguished author or ar- 
tist’s family. 

Mechanical contrivances obviously give 
immense occupation to those singular per- 
sons who can love Machines, and do not 
regard them (as the writer must confess is 
her case) with mingled mistrust, suspicion 
and abhorrence—small models, in short, of 
the Universe on the Atheistic Projection, 
Again for the discovery of any chemical 
desideratum, ceaseless industry and years 
of thought are expended ; and a Palissy 
deems a quarter of a life-time properly 
given to pondering upon the best glaze for 
crockery. Only by such sacrifices, indeed, 
have both the fine and the industrial arts 
attained success ; and happy must the man 
be counted whose millions of thoughts 
expended on such topics have at the end 
attained any practical conclusion to be 
added tothe store of human knowledge. 
Not so (albeit the thoughts are much after 
the same working character) are the end- 
less meditations of the idle on things whol- 
ly personal and ephemeral ; such as the 
inordinate care about the details of furni- 
ture and equipage now prevalent among 
the rich in England ; and the lavish waste 
of feminine minds on double acrostics, em- 
broidery, crochet, and above all—Dress. 
A young lady once informed me that after 
having for some hours retired to repose, 
her sister, who slept in the same room, 
had disturbed her’ in the middle of the 
night: “ Eugénie, waken up! I have 
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thoughts of a trimming for our new 
gowns !” ‘Till larger and nobler interests 
are open to women, I fear there must be a 
good many whose “ dream by night and 
thought by day” is of trimmings. 

When we have deducted all these silly 
and trivial and useless thoughts from the 
sum of human thinking—and evil and ma- 
licious thoughts, still worse by far—what 
small residuum of room is there, alas, for 
anything like real reflection! How sel- 
dom do the larger topics presented by his- 
tory, science, or philosophy engage us! 
How yet more rarely do we face the great 
questions of the whence, the why, and the 
whither, of all this hurrying life of ours, 
pouring out its tiny sands so rapidly in 
the hour-glass ! * To some, indeed, a noble 
philanthropic purpose or profound religi- 
ous faith gives not only consistency and 
meaning to life, but supplies a background 
to all thoughts—an object high above 
them to which the mental eye turns at ev- 
ery moment. But this is, alas! the excep- 
tion far more than the rule ; and where 
there is no absorbing human affection, it 
is on trifles light as air and interests transi- 
tory as a passing cloud, that are usually 
fixed those minds whose boast it is that 
their thoughts “ travel through eternity.” 

Alone among Thoughts of joy or sor- 
row, hope or fear, stands the grim, soul- 
chilling thought of Death. It is a strange 
fact that, face it and attempt to familiarize 
ourselves with it as we may, this one 
thought ever presents itself as something 
fresh, something we had never really 
thought before—“ / shall die /” ‘There is 
a shock in the simple words ever renewed 
each time we speak them in the depths of 
our souls. 

There are few instances of the great 
change which has passed over the spirit of 
the modern world more striking than the 
revolution which has taken place in our 
judgment respecting the moral expediency 
of perpetually thinking about Death. Was 
it that the old Classic world was so in- 
tensely entrancing and delightful, that to 
wean themselves from its fascinations and 
reduce their minds to composure, the 
Saints found it beneficial to live continually 
with a skull at theirside ? For something 
like sixteen centuries Christian teachers 
seem all to have taken it for granted that 
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merely to write up “ Memento mori,” was 
to give to mankind the most salutary and 
edifying counsel. Has anybody faith in 


» the same nostrum now, and is there a sin- 


gle St. Francis or St. Theresa who keeps 
his, or her, pet skull alongside of his Bi- 
ble and Prayer-book ? 

A parallel might almost be drawn be- 
tween the medical and spiritual treatment 
in vogue in former times and in our own. 
Up to our generation, when a man was ill 
the first idea of the physician was to bleed 
him and reduce him in every way by “ de- 
phlogistic” treatment, after which it was 
supposed the disease was “ drawn off,” 
and if the patient expired the survivors 
were consoled by the reflection that Dr. 
Sangrado had done all which science and 
skill could effect to preserve so valuable a 
life. In the memory of many now living, 
the presence of a medical man with a lan 
cet in his pocket (instantly used on the 
emergency of a fall from horseback or a fit 
of apoplexy, epilepsy, or intoxication), was 
felt to be quite providential by alarmed re- 
lations. Only somewhere about the period 
of the first visitation of cholera in 1832 
this phlebotomising dropped out of ta- 
shion, and when the doctors had pretty 
nearly abandoned it, a theory was broach- 
ed that it was the human constitution, not 
medical science, which had undergone a 
change, and that men and women were so 
much weaker than heretofore that even in 
fever they now needed to be supported by 
stimulants. Very much in the same way 
it would appear that in former days our 
spiritual advisers imagined they could cure 
moral disease by reducing the vital action 
of all the faculties and passions, and bring- 
ing a man to feel himself “ a dying crea- 
ture” by way of training him how to live ; 
while now-a-days our divines endeavor to 
fill us with warmer feelings and more vigo 
rous will, and tell us that— 


’Tis life of which our veins are scant ; 
O Life, not Death, for which we pant ; 
More life and fuller, ‘Aat we want. 


Is it possible human nature is really a 
little less vigorous and passionate than it 
was when Antony and Cleopatra lived on 
the earth ; or when the genius of Shak- 
speare made them live on the stage ? 
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THE GENERAL CHORUS. 


WE all keep step to the marching chorus, 
Rising from millions of men around. 
Millions have marched to the same before us, 
Millions come on, with a sea-like sound. 
Life, Death ; Life, Death ; 
Such is the song of human breath. 


What is this multitudinous chorus, 

Wild, monotonous, low, and loud ? 
Earth we tread on, heaven that’s o’er us? 
I in the midst of the moving crowd ? 

Life, Death ; Life, Death ; 
What is this burden of human breath ? 


On with the rest, your footsteps timing! 
Mystical music flows in the song, 


(Blent with it ?—Born from it ?)—loftily 


chiming, 


Tenderly soothing, it bears you along. 
Life, Death ; Life, Death ; 
Strange is the chant of human breath! 


LITERARY 


Younc Forks’ History oF THE UNITED 
Srates. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Boston: Lee & Sh para. 

It is difficult to do justice to this little book 
without appearing to use the language of in- 
It is no more than 
justice, however, to say that it is by all odds 
the best compendious history of the United 
States that has been written; further, it is the 
best history of the kind that has been written 
of any modern nation, Dickens's Child’s His- 
tory of Encland may seem entitled to be re- 
garded as an exception ; but that work, agree- 
able as it is, seldom rises above the level of a 


discriminate panegyric. 


child's book—there are few adult readers who 
would regard it as 
historical 


a serious or satisfactory 
narrative. Mr. Higginson’s little 
book, on the contrary, will prove equally ser- 
It is never so diffi- 
cult as to rise above the level of youthful com- 


viceable to young or old. 


prehension, and at the same time it contains 
ail that the average reader needs to know, or 
is likely to retain, of the history of the United 
States, from the time when the mastodon, the 
mammoth, and three-toed horses roamed over 
the country to the second election of General 
Grant. The first two hundred pages give 
every thing of importance which most readers 
will extract from Bancroft'’s elaborate work : 
and the entire narrative fills no more than 
three hundred and thirty pages, including se- 


Fraser’s Magazine. 
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veral useful maps and charts, and a great 
many scarcely less useful illustrations. 

Independent of its value as an historical 
record, moreover, the book has other qualities 
which render it a highly appropriate one to 
put in youthful hands: its manly, hearty, 
and temperate tone, and the model which it 
affords of a clear, simple, concise, and yet 
animated style. The following brief para- 
graph from the preface defines to some extent 
the character of the work, and at the same 
time enforces a lesson which the historical 
inquirer can not take into his mind too early : 
“It will be noticed that less space than usual 
is given, in these pages, to the events of war, 
and more to the affairs of peace. This course 
has been deliberately pursued. Itis desirable, 
no doubt, that the reader should fully under- 
stand the way in which every important war 
began and ended, and that he should read 
enough of the details to know in what spirit 
it was carried on. Beyond this, the statistics 
of sieges and battles are of little value, and 
are apt to make us forget that the true glory 
of a nation lies, after all, in orderly progress. 
Times of peace, the proverb says, have few 
historians, but this may be more the fault of 
the historians than of the times.” 

Of course, covering such a vast field and 
touching upon so many controverted subjects, 
there are many points in Mr. Higginson’s 
work that might be subjected to criticism. 
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Several misstatements, for instance, have been 
pointed out, and will doubtless be corrected 
in another edition, and we feel certain that 
the chapters on the Civil War will be consi- 
derably modified before the work assumes its 
final shape. Such slips were of course inevi- 
table in a greater or less degree, and do not 
alter the fact that, all things considered, the 
work is singularly free from objection on any 
score. 

An extremely valuable feature of the Ap- 
pendix is a catalogue of “ Books for Consul- 
tation,” covering each successive epoch, and 
including history, biography, fiction, and 
etry. Besides this catalogue, the Appendix 
contains a list of the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents, a list of States and Territories, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States, with 
Amendments. And finally, there is a good 
Index. 


po- 


Mistress JupITH: A Cambridgeshire Story. 
By C.C, Fraser-Tytler. New-York: //enry 
Holt & Co. 


Precisely in what consists the charm of this 
short and unpretentious story it is not easy to 
define. The characters are by no means of 
that showy and melodramatic type which sen- 
sational novels have made us familiar with ; 
nor, on the other hand, do they possess that 
complicated structure, the dissection of which 
by certain novelists is called “ profound psy- 
chological analysis.” They are simple village 
folk, fur the most part, whose most lively sen- 
timent is a hatred of agricultural machinery, 
and whose ideals of gentility are the scholas- 
tic recluse who inhabits the parsonage and 
officiates on Sundays in the little church, and 
the widow and sons ofa tolerably well-to-do 
farmer whose house lay at the opposite end of 
the village strect-from the parsonage. The 
incidents, too, would be pronounced by the 
average novel-reader as tame as the scenery of 
the flat, marshy, treeless éountry in which they 
are laid ; while the style is almost affectedly 
simple and unadorned. And yet, despite all 
these apparent drawbacks, the story is unde- 
niably a most charming one, and one which 
lingers in the mind long after the book con- 
taining it is laid aside. 

Part of its attractiveness undoubtedly comes 
from the reaction which has set in against the 
feverish, intense, ultra-subtle fiction that has 
held sway for so long, and which inakes us 
willing to accept almost with gratitude any 
novel which is pitched in the key of ordinary 
life, and which, nevertheless, can both interest 
andamuse. But aside from this, the story has 
positive qualities which entitle it to 
praise. 


high 
It is an almost perfect idyl of village 
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life in a remote inland district. The plot, or 
rather the framework of the story, is adequate 
as a whole, and harmonious in its parts; the 
accessories are appropriate; the very care- 
lessness of style strengthens the general ef- 
fect ; and the quaint dialect in which much of 
the conversation is carried on is simply an 
additional flavor and zest. The reality which 
the various characters assume before us as 
we read shows that though the sketches are 
slight, they are true to nature; and this is still 
further demonstrated by the deep wrench of 
feeling with which we respond to the pathetic 
close of Mistress Judith’s history. The only 
defect of the story, indeed, is that the end is 
sad ; but even here the sadness which is left 
in the mind is a sadness 
* That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 

A History OF GERMANY FROM THE 

Est Times. By Charlton T. Lewis. 

York: Harper & Bros. 1874. 

We 
Mr. Lewis's History of Germany, which was 
published in 1874, and which constituted one 
of the most notable contributions 
American literature during that 


FARLI- 
New- 


are rather late in calling attention to 


made to 
year. It is 
not too late to say, however, that it furnishes 
what has long been a desideratum in our his- 
torical literature—a complete history of Ger- 
many, authentic in material, compendious in 
form, and popular in style. It begins with 
the first appearance in Central Europe of the 
German tribes, as migratory hordes coming, 
probably, from the highlands of Central Asia, 
and traces the checkered history of the race 
from that period up to the establishment of 
the New Empire under William I., and even 
to the of the 
To condense so complicated a story into 


passage Falk Laws of 1873. 


442 
pages of moderate size has involved, of course, 
a very compendious method of treatment ; 
but at no point does the narrative degenerate 
into a mere chronicle, or lose its vivacity and 
interest. 

The work is founded upon Dr. David Mil- 
ler’s “ History of the German People,” which 
has long enjoyed a wide reputation in Germa- 
ny, and from it Mr. Lewis has drawn most of 
) The 
latter, however, is not a mere translation of 
Miiller’s work, but the 
careful study of other standard authorities, 
such as Ranke, Wirth, and Menzel, as well as 
independent gleanings from more recent his- 
tory. 

The book contains a map of ‘Germany 
under the and another of 
“Germany in the Era of Wilhelm I. ;” it also 


the materials for his own compendium. 


includes results of 


Hohenstaufens,” 
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contains a portrait of Frederick the Great, 
and portraits of all the German emperors. 


MoorE AND 
Edited by R. 


Scribner, Arm- 


REMINISCENCES BY 
Bric-a-Brac Series. 


New-York : 


PERSONAL 
JERDAN. 
H. Stoddard. 


strong & Co. 


The sixth volume of the now familiar Bric- 
a-Brac Series suggests nothing new in the 
way of comment. Itequals most of its pre- 
decessors in interest, in variety, and in gtne- 
ral 
that Mr. Stoddard is reaching the end of his 


readableness, and it gives no indication 


stores of literary anecdote and personal gos- 
sip. A novel feature of the present volume, 
which the publishers promise shall be extend- 
ed to others in the series, is a reproduction of 
some of the famous outline portraits which Ma- 
clise contributed years ago to /raser’s Magazine, 
These portraits include a large number of the 
literary celebrities of the last half-century, 
and, though partaking somewhat of caricature, 
the 
present volume are of Moore, of Jerdan, and 
of Sir Walter Scott. 


are eminently characteristic. Those in 


E.ocutTion. A Text-Book for 
Schools, Colleges, Clergymen, Lawyers, Ac- 
By F. Taverner Graham. New- 
S. Barnes. 


REASONABLE 


tors, etc. 

York: A. 

The author of this book presents a system 
of elocution (the first, so far as we are aware) 
which is based, not on mere formulas, but on 
sound psychological laws. She regards read- 
ing not asa mere collocation of words to be 
spoken according to certain arbitrary rules, 
but as a method of interpreting thought and 
emotion, the springs of which.must be under- 


stood before any rational or systematic inter- 
The first 


process which she requires of a reader is not 


pretation can be accomplished. 
but a 


idea, or thought, or 


intonation 
the 


feeling to be expressed ; 


a gesture or an of voice, 
mental analysis of 
and though the cus- 
tomary attention is given to the cultivation of 
the voice—to Time, Emphasis, Inflection, Ges- 
ture, etc.—yet her method involves at every 
stage interpretation by mental analysis and 
not by mechanical rules, 

The book is designed primarily for use asa 
text-book 
that it could be studied with profit by nearly 


in schools; but we are confident 


all whose professional work involves reading 
public. It contains many 
suggestions which are not likely to be forgot- 
ten, and which can be at once applied to prac- 
tical 
for instance, would find peculiarly a prefos. 

An excellent feature of the book is the high 
literary quality of the illustrative examples, 
which are taken from the Bible and 
from Shakespeare's plays. 


or speaking in 


use, suggestions which most clergymen, 


chiefly 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


WE understand that an important docu- 
ment has lately been discovered, which 
throws fresh light on the trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 


A CHEAP edition of Italian classics is now 
being published in numbers in Italy. It be- 
gins with the Decameron, illustrated by Signor 
Sanesi. 


Tue high distinction of a Grand Cross of 
the Bath has been offered to Mr. Carlyle, in 
recognition of his eminence in the world of 
letters ; and a baronetcy to the Poet Laureate. 
Each gentleman, however, has declined the 
honor. 


THE Athencum states that Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co, will publish in the course of the 
spring a work, under the title of “ The Un- 
seen Universe; or, Physical Speculations on 
Immortality.” It is said to be the joint work 
of two-well known physicists. 


TuE Academy states that we are at last to 
have a complete edition of the prose works of 
Wordsworth, which he himself expected and 
desired to be Dr. 
The task has 
now devolved upon the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 


given to the world by 
Wordsworth or Mr. Quillinan. 


Mr. GEORGE SMITH has discovered, among 
the Assyrian tablets in the British Museum, 
the legend of the building of the Tower of 
Babel. 


is quite as important as that of the tablet re- 


This discovery, says the Atheneum, 


lating to the Deluge, made known last year 
by the same gentleman. 


Ture idea seems commonly entertained that 
the Sketches of the ‘ Early Kings of Norway,’ 
by Mr. Carlyle, have been recently written, 
and more than one sapient critic has detected 
Unluckily for 
the theory, it happens that they were written 
a good many years ago, although they are only 
now given to the world. 


in them signs of decadence. 


Tue five hundredth anniversary of Boccac- 
cio’s birthday is to be celebrated this year. 
The initiative is due toa small Italian village 
which claims to have been the birthplace of 
that celebrated writer. Steps are also being 
taken to get the Municipality of Paris to have 
itself represented at the festival which is being 
organized ; for the author's 
Parisian. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Wytik, of Shanghai, has 
just brought out a new edition of his transla- 
tion into Chinese of Herschel’s ‘ Outlines of 
Astronomy.’ 


mother was a 


A short memoir, in Chinese, of 
Sir John Herschel, together with a portrait, 
have been prefixed to the work. The rapidity 
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with which the first edition was sold off, and 
the interest which has been expressed among 
Chinese scholars in the promised appearance 
of the present one, is a sign of the real “ pro- 
gress” China is now making. 


Two handbooks for students, one on the 
“Science of Language,” the other on the “ Sci- 
ence of Mythology,” are preparing for press, 
both founded on Professor Max Miiller’s “ Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language.” The 
“ Handbook of the Science of Language” will 
comprise the subjects treated in the first series, 
and in the first four lectures of the second 
series, with maps and tables ; the “ Handbook 
of Comparative Mythology” will give the re- 
sults of the concluding lectures of the second 
series, in a condensed form, and with many 
additions. 


Tue Danes are hurrying on rather too fast 
in their criticisms of English thought and 
literature. Their best paper, Dagéladet, re- 
marked the other day that Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer was evidently a very young man, but cer- 
tainly of Titanic views (!), and a youth of 
whom it might reasonably be hoped that time 
would give him greater courage. He was a 
disciple of Stuart Mill, who undoubtedly had 
gained confidence with years ; and much more 
of an equally amusing kind. Thete is some- 
thing rotten in the erudition of Denmark.— 
Academy. 


THE Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, ac- 
cording to the Bidliographie de la France, re- 
ceived some important accessions in the 
shape of gifts during the past year. More 
than 1200 volumes have in this way come into 
its possession, principally presents from for- 
eign governments and literary and scientific 
societies. Among works presented by pri- 
vate individuals may be mentioned the “ CEu- 
vres de Moliére, Amst. 1691,” given by M. 
Rathéry; the “Iphigénie en Tauride” of 
Gluck, with the texts, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, by Mdle. F. Pelletan; a copy of Bar- 
bier’s “ Dictionnaire des Anonymes,” on large 
paper, with numerous MS. notes by Beuchot 
and others, given by M. Louis Barbier ; a col- 
lection of original letters by the famous Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, bequeathed by M. Bau- 
dement; Acts of the Chapters General of the 
Dominicans in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, presented by the Library of Tou- 
louse, etc. - 


M. Dumas’ reception at the Academy on 
the 11th inst. was rather like a triumph over 


that illustrious body. They are mostly 
Orleanists ; he insisted on the fidelity of his 
predecessor, M. Lebrun, to the first Empire : 
they are staunch conservatives in literature ; 
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he reminded them that M. Lebrun was an in- 
novator once: he finished by reminding them 
that M. Lebrun was any thing but a man of 
genius, as he had begun by reminding them 
that his own father was not an Academician. 
The rest of his speech was taken up with a 
polished and audacious vindication of his 
own plays, which he obviously hoped would 
have shocked M. Lebrun as M. Augier's 
Mariage d’Olympe had done, and with an ex- 
planation—dragged in to account for the 
failure of M. Lebrun’s Cid, which was not like 
Corneille’s—of 


Richelieu’s objections to 


Corneille’s first masterpiece. The explana- 
tion, thofigh put extravagantly, is not without 
plausibility: it is that a politician in Riche- 
lieu’s position might regard the play as a de- 
monstration of the Spanish party, and object 
to the glorification of the maxim that Love 
was lord of all. 


In accordance with the financial reports 
recently published at Berlin, the German bud- 
get is charged with a sum of 923,980 mark. for 
the Prussian universities, including Miinster 
and Braunsberg. Of this sum 60,000 mark. 
are assigned to the purposes of augmenting 
the salaries of teachers, and assisting merito- 
rious This falls by nearly 
29,000 mark. of the amount appropriated last 
year for the same object, owing to the fact 


students. short 


that some university chairs have been better 
endowed in the interval, and no longer need 
further supplementation, A 
made in the budget for 


provision is 
*‘ assistant teachers” 
at the universities, whose position is now for 
the first time officially recognized by a grant 
of 54,000 mark. for the payment of their sti- 
pends. The University of Berlin, which has 
been enlarged by the establishment of several 
new chairs, has now a staff of sixty-three ordi- 
nary and forty-two extraordinary professors, 
five of each grade belonging to the faculty of 
Theology, eight of the former and two of the 
latter to that of Law ; and, while fifteen ordi- 
nary and eight extraordinary professors com- 
pose the medical staff, the faculty of Philoso- 
phy is presided over by as many as thirty-five 
ordinary and twenty-seven extraordinary pro- 
fessors. 





SCIENCE AND ART. 


HAVE ANIMALS THE POWER OF CHANGING 
THEIR COLOR ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES ? 
—It would seem, from some recent researches 
of M. Pouchet, that they have this power. 
This was very well shown in some experi- 
ments he made on the Palemon Serratus. The 
following is M. Pouchet’'s description: “ Ani- 
mals from three to four centimétres long are 
the best to experiment upon, placed in porce- 
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lain vessels with black or white bottoms. 
The crabs that fishermen bring ashore have a 
rose or a dark lily color: if they are put into 
vessels with black or white bottoms, in twenty- 
four hours they will assume acolor wholly un- 
like each other. Those in the white dish are 
yellowish, almost colorless, as if they had just 
shed their skin, and those in the dark-colored 
dish are of a brown red color. When chang- 
ed, the pale one into the dark-colored dish, 
and wice versa, they change color in a corre- 
sponding manner. The change of a pale one 
to a dark color was more rapid than the re- 
verse. Under favorable conditions, we can 
create a yellow, red, and blue Palemon. If a 
foot is removed when any one of these colors 
is present, and put intoa solution of sugar, 
the three colors appear successively before the 
eye. The microscope reveals the sequel to 
this. If the pigment-cells are pressed to- 
gether like balls, then they are too minute to 
mirror themselves upon the retina. As soon 
as the animal is placed upona dark ground, the 
coloring-cells are distended and send out 
little branches on all sides ; then they become 
perceptible to the eye. The animal becomes 
red rose colored when nothing weakens the 
lively color of the pigment-cells. As the 
branches of the latter distend under the hypo- 
dermis, they receive a cobalt color, and the 
carmine of the pigment-cells becomes thereby 
browned, and thus the Palamon takes on a 
color corresponding to the foundation. Ifthe 
coloring-cells contract again, the blue remains 
six or seven hours in the hypodermis, and 
then gradually disappears. With the Pale- 
mon, as with fish, the change of color is the re- 
sult of visual impression.” 


A FLy-CATCHING PLANT.—Many instances 
have been afforded—following the remarkable 
facts adduced by Mr. Darwin—of the insecti- 
vqrous character of certain plants. Now Mr. 
W. W. Bailey has come forward [“* American 
Naturalist,” No. 9, vol. viii.] with some re- 
markable facts concerning the American 
sweet swamp azalea (Azalea viscosa). He says, 
‘IT have been amusing myself, if any such ap- 
parently cruel occupation can be considered 
entertaining, in watching the capture of flies 
by the azaleas. When I first brought the 
flowers home, many small insects, as winged 
ants, were entrapped amidst the hairs. These 
have remained alive several days, still vainly 
struggling forfreedom. As the house-flies are 
abundant in my room, it occurred to me that 
I might extirpate the pests, and at the same 
time learn something of the process of jnsect- 
catching. I exposed a number of buds and 
fully opened blossoms on a sunny window-sill 
thronged with flies. It was not many minutes 
before I had several captures. A mere touch 


of a fly’s leg to the glutinous hairs was suffi- 
cient for his detention. A _ struggle only 
made matters worse, as other legs were by this 
means brought in contact with the glands. 
These emit long glairy threads which fasten 
to the hairs of the flies’ legs. They may be 
drawn out to a great length and tenuity, still 
retaining their strength. Under the micro- 
scope, the legs of the fly are seen to be cover- 
ed with the secretion, which is perfectly white 
and transparent. In one attempt to escape, 
a house-fly lifted a flower bodily from the win- 
dow-sill, perhaps a quarter of an inch, but at 
once sank back exhausted amidst the hairs. 
In one instance, I have found the dried re- 
mains of a small insect embedded amidst the 
hairs, but cannot say whether its juices were 
in any way absorbed by the plant.” 


GOSSAMER SPIDERS ; THEIR Work.—Dr. G. 
Lincecum has read a paper of much interest 
before the Smithsonian Institute. From this 
we extract the following passage: “ I once ob- 
served one of these spiders at work on the 
upper corner of an open, outside door-shut- 
ter. She was spinning gossamer, of which she 
was forming a balloon; and clinging to her 
thorax was a little cluster of minute young 
spiders. She finished up the body of the bal- 
loon; threw out the long bow lines, which 
were flapping and fluttering on the now gently 
increasing breeze, several minutes before she 
got all ready for the ascension. She seemed 
to be fixing the bottom and widening her ham- 
mock-shaped balloon. And now the breeze 
being suitable, she moved to the cable in the 
stern, severed it, and her craft bounded 
upward, and, soaring away northward, was 
soon beyond the scope of my observation. I 
was standing near when she was preparing to 
cast loose the cable, and had thought I would 
arrest its flight, but it bounded away with such 
a sudden hop that I missed and it was gone.” 


EARTH-CURRENTS.—The phenomena of earth- 
magnetism—inclination, declination, and in- 
tensity, are pretty well known, but the thing 
itself is as great a mystery as ever. Another 
phenomenon, the earth-currents, has been dis- 
covered since the wide extension of the tele- 
graph; and it is thought that by investigation 
of these currents, some light may be thrown 
on the general question: What is the cause or 
the occasion of terrestrial magnetism? Mr. 
Schwendler, of the telegraph department in 
India, states, in a communication to the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, that tens of thousands 
of observations of earth-currents have been 
made in that country; that the existence of 
the currents is a well-established fact, that 
they are permanent, that their general drift is 
from east to west, and that ‘we should now 
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be justified in establishing a special system 
for the purpose of observing them, according 
to a uniform plan, and with improved test 
methods.’ 


New NavticaLt INnstruMents.—The last 
published volume of 7vansactions of the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects contains papers on 
the best form of ships, on the safe limit of 
loading steamers, on steamers of high speed 
for crossing the Channel, and others which 
show the interest taken by practical men in 
the several subjects. There is also a descrip- 
tion of an instrument called by Mr. Hearson, 
its inventor, a ‘ strophometer or speed indica- 
tor.” This instrument combines a few wheels, 
a spring,a dial; is fixed in any convenient 
place in an engine-room, and on being con- 
nected by a catgut line with some moving 
part of the engine, the pointer on the dial 
indicates the speed of the engine. Even ina 
rough sea, when the vessel is rolling and 
pitching, and the speed of the engines neces- 
sarily tluctuates, the pointer still shows the 
true speed within half a revolution, which is 
sufficiently accurate. We are informed that a 
strophometer, such as here described, has 
been at work in the Agincourt for about nine 
months, and that the engineer can tell at a 
glance, and within a quarter of a revolution, 
the speed of the engines. Thus, this instru- 
ment supplies a want which has long been 
felt, and by ships of war more than others, be- 
cause, during naval evolutions, the ships have 
to keep accurate station one with another, and 
therefore a knowledge of their speed at any 
moment is indispensable. The 
may be fixed on deck, as well as in the 
engine-room, where it can be referred to by 
the officer of the watch. With some addi- 
tional apparatus, it may also be used to indi- 
cate the speed of the ship. 

Another instrument, described in the same 
volume, is ‘the universal dromoscope,’ for 
correcting the course of a ship. Seafaring 
men know that the compass does not show 
the true direction in which the ship is sail- 
ing: allowance must be made for the ‘de- 
clination’—that is, the divergence of the 
needle from the true north; and for the 
‘deviation,’ which means the amount of error 
produced in the direction of the needle by 
the magnetism ofthe ship herself. These two 
occasions of error require to be guarded 
against by ceaseless watchfulness ; and as an 
effectual means of overcoming them, the 
dromoscope has been invented by Dr. Paug- 
ger, Director of the Imperial Practical School 
of Trieste. It resembles a ship's clock, with 
a compass-card division on each side. An 
index on each card communicates with ma- 
chinery in the interior. Before the voyage is 


instrument 
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commenced it is adjusted to the binnacle, and 
the deviation is calculated by a professional 
person ; the dromoscope is then set, and de- 
livered to the captain. By a little additional 
calculation the points may be marked on the 
compass-card for the fresh indications. For 
example, a vessel bound from Trieste for 
Bombay: marks might be made for Corfu, 
Suez, Aden, and Bombay; and the captain, 
on arriving at those places, would have only 
to place the zero of the verniers to the cor- 
responding marks, and find at once the cor- 
rect deviation registered in his dromoscope. 
Wherever he may be, the captain can always 
tell the true course of the ship. We may 
therefore believe that the dromoscope will be 
accepted by all maritime nations. It has 
been already adopted in the imperial German 
and the imperial Austrian navy. It may be 
made of various sizes down to the small size 
of a watch without impairing its efficiency. 


New METAL FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—The 
peculiar metal, vanadium, seems likely to be 
useful to photographers. This metal, as 
chemical readers are aware, is found in the 
ore of copper and lead, and of some other 
minerals, and belongs to the same series of 
metals as antimony, arsenic, and bismuth. 
Its properties have been ably investigated by 
Professor Roscoe Man- 
chester; and in a communication to 
that town, he 
States that ‘paper, which does not contain 


of Owens College, 
recent 
the Philosophical Society of 
any size of animal origin, when coated with a 
solution of sodium orthovanadate, is darken- 
ed on exposure to light. The tint, however, 
never becomes darker than a slate-color. If 
the paper thus prepared be immersed in a 
solution of silver nitrate after exposure to 
light, the color in the exposed part instantly 
changes to a deep brown or a black color, 
varying according to the amount of exposure.’ 
We are further informed that ‘a tint of the 
decomposed vanadate, which is of so slight 
an amount as to be with difficulty distinguish 
ed from the whiteness of the paper, will, by 
immersion in the silver nitrate, be toned so 
as to exhibit a very perceptible tint.’ Here, 
then, is a paper which photographers may ex- 
periment with after their manner, and dis- 
cover the effects of which it is capable. It 
may yield unexpected effects, and_ reveal 
something more than we yet know of the 
action of light. 


ATMOSPHERE ?—The 
atmo- 


HAs THE MOON AN 
question whether the moon has an 
sphere or not, is not yet settled; but the 
balance of evidence is in the affirmative. Mr. 
David Winstanley points out the observa- 
tions that favor the affirmative, and suggests 
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as another proot the colors seen around the 
sun during an ‘Considering,’ he 
remarks, in concluding his argument, ‘that 
the non-existence of a lunar atmosphere is 
undemonstrated and undemonstrable, that it 
is in opposition to analogy, and that even 
simple refraction has given evidence of such 
an inconsiderable atmospheric envelope as 
we might at most expecta body of the moon’s 
small mass to have, it certainly seems to me 
that the balance of probability lies in favor of 
the theory that the rainbow hues observed at 
total eclipses of that sun are really the results 


eclipse. 


of chromatic dispersion effected by a lunar 
atmosphere.’ 


NaturAL Histoxy oF MaAuritius.—A cu- 
rious fact in natural. history is mentioned 
in the 7yvansactions of the Royal Society of 
Mauritius. Flamingoes used to be numerous 
in the island, but they gradually disappeared, 
and during the last hundred years, none has 

Sut a large flock had arrived and 
marshy places along the shore. 


been seen. 
settled in 


They are supposed to have migrated from 


Madagascar. Another noteworthy fact is 
that, with a view to check the increasing dry- 
ness of the climate, 800,000 trees and 150,000 
seed-holes have been planted on_ barren 
mountain-slopes and other waste places. The 
planting still goes on ; and young islanders of 
the present day may live to see tall forests on 
the now unproductive wilds, and rejoice in 
the restoration of the blessed rain to its for- 
mer fruitful quantity 


GEOGRAPHICA®t ENTERPRISE.—The past and 
the present year are likely to be conspicuous 
in the geographical discovery. 
Great things have been done in the way of 
marine explorations, and more and more of 
the mystery that hangs over Africa is dis- 
pelled. Two expeditions are now on their 
way from Cairo to the Upper Nile, whence 
they are to travel to the capital of Darfur, and 
the capital of Kordofan, to make surveys, to 
improve existing wells, to sink new wells in 
suitable places. One of the parties will then 
take a south-easterly direction down to the 
coast, while the other will explore Lake 
Albert and its neighborhood to some distance 
beyond the equator. A third party is to make 
a geological and mineralogical survey of the 
countries lying between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and Eastern Soudan: and in this 
way the resources of the vast regions lying to 
the south of Egypt will be made known, and 
mostly by Englishmen. Then, as is already 
known, Lieutenant Cameron, who set out 
from the west coast, has reached the region of 
the great lakes, and Livingstone’s river, the 
Lualaba, which, as is believed, will prove to 
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be the Congo. The Berlin African Society 
are about to send another expedition under 
Captain Von Homeyer to explore Central 
Africa. And the exploration of Palestine is 
going on with satisfactory results. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Critics.—In the halcyon days of the 
Edinburgh Review, criticism was frequently 
diverted from its proper function, which is 
the ascertainment and exposition of the rela- 
tive truth of conflicting or diverse views, the 
appraisement of new or old forms and de- 
grees of merit, and was unscrupulously em- 
ployed to promote the triumph of one set of 
political opinions over another and opposing 
set. Sometimes, as in the case of the Waver- 
ley Novels and the works of certain poets, the 
critiques of the Ldinburgh were entirely lite- 
rary and wholly admirable, being distinguish- 
ed for delicacy of analysis, refinement of taste, 
and the sobriety and justness of their conclu- 
sions. But, when that Aeview was one of the 
great powers in the world of Letters, its spe- 
cial characteristic was a dogmatism which 
would have been pronounced offensive and 
unbearable had it not been tempered and 
spiced with wit. The young, vigorous, and 
self-confident Edinburgh treated 
most topics with an assumption of superiority 
which found favor: in the eyes of those who 
were prepared to obey the behests of an 
oracle and were incompetent to estimate the 
relevancy and correctness of oracular utter- 
ances. These reviewers acted as Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis did at a later day when he became 
a contributor to the original Pa// Mall Gazette, 
and what has been said of him applies equal- 
ly to them—‘“ The courage of young critics is 
prodigious : they clamber up to the judgment- 
seat, and, with scarce a hesitation, give their 
opinions upon works the most intricate or 
profound. . . . Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
would not have hesitated, at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, to pass an opinion upon the 
greatest scholars, or to give a judgment upon 
the Encyclopedia.” Nothing pleases the pub- 
lic, and succeeds better fora time, than au- 
dacity. While these Edinburgh Reviews 
were the terror of authors, they became the 
favorites of a host of readers. The Tories, 
determining not to be outdone, and anxious 
to show that they could cope with the Whigs 
in the arena of literary criticism, founded the 
Quarterly Review. Mr. Gifford, the first edi- 
tor, and Mr. Croker, the most notable contri- 
butor to the rival Review, proved that they 
could outstrip their competitors in their worst 
characteristics; they unenviably distinguish- 
ed themselves as still more systematic and 


reviewers 
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expert throwers of literary vitriol. Alike in 
the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, the practice 
of criticism was subordinated to the indul- 
gence of political rancor. What Rivarol 
said of Mirabeau might be applied to these 
critics, with the alteration of a single word— 
“They would do any thing for party, even a 
good action.” Macaulay ranks, by common 
consent, as the chief among quarterly review- 
ers. M. Albany Fonblanque, estimating him 
as an historian, says that “he is a great mas- 
ter of color who can not draw. He fastens 
upon a feature and gives it as a man.” It 
may be said, with equal truth, that Macaulay 
shows himself in his reviews to be a painter 
rather than a critic. He wrote brilliant and 
picturesque, gorgeously colored, telling, and 
thoroughly one-side articles; he produced 
stirring and rhetorical ballads, but he was no 
more a model critic than atrue poet. When 
he tried to be severely critical, he was more 
frequently sarcastic than discriminating, turn- 
ing Southey into ridicule and making Robert 
Montgomery a laughing-stock ; when he es- 
timated Addison as a poet, he stated that 
some of his poems were inferior to those of 
Pope and superior to those of Prior; when 
he tried to rank Fanny Burney as a novelist, 
he simply assigned to her the second place 
among others who, in his opinion, had written 
with greater ability. Indeed, Macaulay was 
an admirable special pleader, and could main- 
tain any thesis which pleased and suited him 
with extraordinary power; supporting his 
views with excellent arguments, fortifying 
them with apposite analogies, illustrating 
them by happy comparisons, he proved his 
case to demonstration whenever his premises 
were admitted to be _ indisputable.—/vom 
“ Introduction to Translation of English Por- 
traits.” By Sainte-Bewie. 


Mary QUuEEN or Scors.—‘ Well, they may 
say what they will, many a true heart will be 
sad for Mary Stuart, e’en if all be true men 
say of her.” This phrase, which Sir Walter 
Scott puts into the mouth of one of the per- 
sonages in his novel “* The Abbot,” when pre- 
paring the reader for an introduction to the 
beautiful queen, remains the final verdict of 
posterity as well as of contemporaries, the 
conclusion of history as well as of poetry. 
Elizabeth triumphed during her lifetime, and 
her policy is still triumphing and ruling, so 
that Protestantism and the British Empire are 
but one and the same thing. Mary Stuart has 
succumbed in her own person and in that of 
her descendants; Charles the First beneath 
the axe, James the Second by his exile, have 
continued and increased her inheritance of 
faults, of follies, and of misfortunes ; the en- 


tire race has been cut off, and appears to have 
deserved its fate. Yet, vanquished in the 
actual ‘order of events, and under the empire 
of fact or even under that of inexorable rea- 
son, the beautiful queen has regained every 
thing in the domain of imagination and of 
compassion. Therein she has repeatedly had, 
from age to age, cavaliers, lovers, and aven- 
gers.—“ English Portraits,” by C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve. 


New ZEALAND “ Lapies."—The sudden 
transformation of a servant-girl into a grand- 
ly dressed lady is sometimes quite startling. 
“ Not very long ago,” says Mr. Bathgate, “I 
noticed a girl, whom I chanced to know had 
come to the colony as an assisted immigrant, 
sitting in full splendor, with cloak, bouquet, 
and fan, besidé her husband in the front row 
of the dress circle at the Italian Opera!” 
Unfortunately, it is easier to decorate the per- 
son than to cultivate the mind. In the wrong 
use of phrases Mrs. Malaprop is beaten hol- 
low. A girl who had been developed into a 
lady was heard to speak of getting an “anti- 
monic” dress, meaning a dress of moire 
antigue. Another gave it as her opinion 
“that the mayor of their town should wear a 
scarlet robe lined with vermin,” meaning, of 
course, ermine. Male immigrants who have 
come suddenly into wealth are apt to make 
similar mistakes. One night, at a public 
supper-party, an individual sat opposite to a 
dish of padtés de foie gras, which rare and cost- 
ly dish he persisted in calling “ potted pho- 
tographs.”—Chamébers’s Fournal. 

THE SUGGESTIVENESS OF SMELLS.—The great 
practical object of the sense of smell is, doubt- 
less, in man as in other animals, to assist in 
the choice of food. In this it acts preliminary 
to the organ of taste ; and there exists a natu- 
ral sympathy between the two organs. Be- 
sides this practical employment of the sense, 
it affords to man a refined, and delicate, and 
not over-obtrusive enjoyment ; silently, and 
perhaps unobserved, enabling him to stamp 
an additional character of sweetness upon 
what is lovely in form and color; and, fortu- 
nately, the beautiful in scenery is generally 
allied with what pleases and gratifies this 
sense. The mountains of Switzerland we as- 
sociate with the flavor which the sun exhales 
from her pine forests. The banks of Tweed’s 
“ silvery stream, glittering in the sunny beam,” 
are ever in our minds seasoned with the odor 
of the whin blossom, among which, in boy- 
hood, we searched for the linnet’s nest. <A 
single puff of peat-reek will make the man of 
business, immured in his counting-house, 
stop his pen that he may muse on the seclu- 
sion of the Highland glen. Many persons 
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find the suggestive powers of odors greatly 
superior to those even of vision; the reason 
mav be, that whereas vision at once reveals its 
object, and in the act satisfies our intelligence, 
the sensation of scent is generally anticipa- 
tive, the mind is fora time in a position of 
suspense, dwelling on the sensation, and bus- 
ied predicating the cause; the impression 
thus becomes vivid and indelible. Thus 
every country and every large city we visit 
has its distinct savor, woven with its other 
wonders into the mind, and which, like a 
mysterious and invisible genius, hovers over 
it. The coal smoke of London fills the nos- 
trils of the visitor, and never leaves them ; the 
damp, greasy flavor of the narrow streets of 
Paris, the tuffy smell of Holland, and the pu- 
trid effluvia of Constantinople, give a smack 
and character to each place which is not easi- 
ly forgotten. —‘* The Physics and Phil 

the Senses.” By R. S. Wyld. 


IraLy’s THREE GREAT PaAINTERS.—Three 
great men in Italy stood highest in the ranks 
of art at the highest time of her seeming 
greatness ; closely connected in experience, 
widely separated in individual character, each 
showing in various degrees the extraordinary 
gifts which, in some form, have never died out 
from the Italian race—all equally affected by 
the manners and policy of the age; all 
“mighty men.” These three were Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. To 
be a great artist was by that timea passport both 
to employment and to popularity. The world 
had then begun to seek them for themselves 
as well as for their art. Society had reached 
that intellectual point when genius is not only 
patronized but lionized. No one of these 
three great men was bound by conventional 
rules or fettered by partnerships ; each stood 
individual and 


alone, though drawing num- 


bers round himself. The outline of their cha- 
racters, therefore, is lost in no common ground; 
and no thread of history is more trustworthy 
to follow than the lives and fates of such men. 
Two of them, Leonardo and Michael Angelo, 
were before and beyond their age—the one in- 
tellectually, the other morally ; while Raphael 
in both respects stood on a par withit. Leo- 
nardo and Raphael were men of the world, 
supple, courtier-like, swimming with the 
stream ; Michael Angelo was stern and up- 
right, and always in conflict with it. Leonar- 
do was the greater genius; Michael Angelo 
the nobler spirit; Raphael the happier man. 
Of one so sympathetic and successful as Ra- 
phael it is difficult to give a telling outline. 
Misfortune did not try him,’success did not 
spoil him, length of life did not weary him ; 
accordingly the course of the man and the 
painter presents that smoothness on which 
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the moralist can lay little hold. Leonardo’s 
gifts were so incredibly numerous and varied 
as to hinder the development of his career in 
any one of them ; he was also fastidious, pro- 
crastinating, and apparently unconscientious; 
and never was so lofty a fame in art main- 
tained by works so few, soruined, and so un- 
certain as those he has left behind him. Mi- 
chael Angelo was the impersonation of labo- 
riousness and conscientiousness, but his time 
and his genius were wasted by the authority 
of ignorance and caprice ; and it was only by 
the perseverance of an honest purpose, the 
energy ofa great mind, and the o; portunity 
ofalong life that he accomplished the stu- 
pendous monuments that immortalize him. 
As to Raphael, the number of his creations as 
compared with the shortness of his career are 
such as lead us to infer that equal facility 
and perfection of production were never com- 
patible before or since. Leonardo worked 
slowly; Michael Angelo furiously; of Ra- 
phael’s mode of labor we can only be sure 
that it was a delight tohim. In character of 
art Leonardo and Michael Angelo were both 
strictly new ; Raphael not so new as so per 
fect. Finally, their portraits are the types of 
the men. Leonardo, handsome and high-bred, 
with an Italian’s dignity, but a courtier’s 
mask ; Raphael, young, beautiful, and unruf- 
fled: Michael Angelo’s the mournfulest 
countenance we can look upon.—£dindurgh 


Review. 


A CoMMON LANGUAGE.—We are certainly 
worse off in Europe for a medium of general 
intercourse than were our predecessors in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. They all learned 
Latin at school, in a slow way perhaps, yet in 
a thorough and scholarly way, and it was a 
substantial possession for them afterward 
when they used it for political or literary cor- 
respondence ; but the Englishman or German 
of to-day is generally very far indeed from 
any thing like correct scholarship in French. 
The new arrangement by which French was 
adopted in the place of Latin, instead of some 
other modern language, may possibly have 
been caused by the linguistic incompetence of 
the French themselves, which is proverbial in 
Europe. Their language may have been 
adopted from necessity, because it was found 
that their diplomatists could learn no other. 
The ambassador who represented France at 
Berlin at the outbreak of the last war 
did not understand German, and was, there- 
fore, in a most important and even essen- 
tial point, actually less qualified for his post 
than an ordinary newspaper correspondent 
would have been, or even a commercial tra- 
veller. Ifa modern language is to be selected 
as the common medium, it is clear that the 
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State of which it is the native tongue will 
profit by the choice, if indeed we may con- 
sider it a benefit to be exempted from a study 
so useful for the development of the faculties. 
The German Government appears at one time 
to have entertained the project of displacing 
French as the language of diplomacy; but a 
common medium of some kind is so much of 
a necessity that the most recent idea is to 
seek itin modern Greek. This is not so wild 
an idea as at first sight it may easily appear. 
We are told that modern Greek is still near 
enough to the Greek of Plato for our study of 
the ancient language to prepare us admirably 
for the modern one, and most of us who have 
received what is called a liberal education 
know something, at least, of the former. Be- 
sides this, there is a steady tendency in Greece 
itself to recur to ancient forms, just as the 
best English poets and prose writers of the 
present day recur affectionately to terms of 
expression which were considered obsolete 
by our grandfathers. But the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of modern Greek is said to be 
its perfect adaptability to the expression of 
ideas and the nomenclature of new 
things, in which it is greatly superior to 
the old common medium, Latin. The wants 
of general society in a language, with its 
new sciences and arts, must be vastly more 
extended than the wants of an ancient body 
like the Church of Rome, which still uses 
Latin in some degree as a living language. 
There are certainly a few Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastics—we have no means of ascertaining 
how many—in whose minds Latin is still 
vigorously alive, though not the Latin of 
Cicero ; but even this change in the language 
is itself a proof of vitality, for there is no per- 
manence in any human speech until it be- 
comes a fossil. . . . The advantage of Greek 
is that it is habitually spoken by living men, 
and that it would be so easy to have schools 
at Athens for language, as the French have 
one for fine art. These schools would at least 
settle doubtful points in pronunciation, which 
always constitutes one of the greatest practi- 
cal hindrances to human intercourse.—/nter- 
national Review. 


new 


A SERMON By Epwarp Irvinc.—About the 
year 1831, Edward Irving, then still a popular 
preacher, and undoubtedly a man of noble 
intellectual powers, came for a short summer- 
holiday with his wife, to Mrs. Baring Wall’s 
house at Lymington. He preached (as is 
common with Scotch ministers) at the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, and its narrow walls could 
not contain the eager crowds who flocked to 
hear him. He therefore agreed to the gene- 
rally expressed wish, and it was given out that 
he would preach once on Milford Common, 
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April, 1875. 


near the old encampment of the French Royal- 
ists. A golden afternoon glowing on the har- 
vest-fields and hedgerows by which it is sur- 
rounded, and on the Solent dotted with white 
sails, brought out all the carriages of the 
neighborhood. Most people declared they 
were driving that way by chance; but so it 
was, that they all stopped to hear, and it cer- 
tainly was an hour worth stopping for. The 
great preacher was then in the prime of life 
and of energy, with a magnificent figure, which 
could well bear to stand with the westering 
sun for a background; and a great crowd 
gathered in front of him, watching 
change of his countenance, and catching to 
its farthest outskirts every intonation of his 
wonderfully flexible voice. He preached on 
the great harvest to be gathered in by all who 
were ready to serve the Lord of the harvest. 
His imagery was taken from the surrounding 


every 


scenery and the associations of the place, and 
the effect was electrical. No one who heard 
that sermon ever thought very hardly in after 
days of Irving himself, however much they 


peculiar views 


may have dissented from his | 


and Miss 
there in her pretty pony carriage ; and on the 
following morning she met him (with the 
writer) at Mrs. Wall’s house. They hada long 
conversation, in the course of which Mr. Ir- 
ving spoke warmly of the obligations he owed 
to Coleridge at the beginning of his career in 
London. “to watch for 
Coleridge’s grand ideas looming through the 
mist.” Caroline Bowles afterwards remarked 
that he reminded her, as a preacher, of Robert 
Hall, whose eloquence till then had 
thought unsurpassed ; and in personal ap- 
pearance of Mr. Southey. She was convinced 
that if the latter could have held ten minutes’ 
conversation with Edward Irving, against 
whom he had written with extreme bitterness, 
“they would have stalked together away 
towards Brockenhurst, the best friends in the 
world.” But Southey never had such an op- 
portunity, and Miss Bowles never saw Irving 
again.— Cornhill Magazine. 


conduct. Bowles was of course 


IIe loved, he said, 


she 


I AND MY SWEETHEART. 
I AND my sweetheart spelt together ; 
Our ages were together ten: 
How sad to waste the sweet spring weather 
In the old Dame's fusty den ! 
White lilac, fragrant, graceful, cool, 
Tapped at the window of the school : 
Alas, too well our doom we knew— 
There was a tremulous birch-tree too. 


I and my sweetheart dwell together: 

Many tens are our ages now : 
Vanished is youth’s gay violet weather, 

Stays the old Dame's frowning brow. 
Dame Nature keeps the eternal school, 
And grows keen twigs to flog the fool ; 
But looks away, with pardoning eye, 
When we play truant, my love and I. 

x Mortimer Couns. 





